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TO 



HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

My Lord Duke, 
I HAVE to acknowledge the courtesy with which, in 
answer to my request some weeks ago, your Grace 
enabled me to .lay the substance of the following 
Pamphlet before the English Agricultural Society, 
over which your Grace then presided. To the Letters 
which I then had the honour to present on the subject 
of Flax-culture, I have since added such observations 
as I thought likely to be interesting on the manufac- 
ture of the article into Yarns and Linens. 

I have taken much pains in adding to my own ex- 
perience on the subject, that of the many gentlemen 
who have been induced to try the cultivation of the 
Flax Plant, through my instructions ; and this expe- 
rience having been corroborated by that of Irish 
farmers, may I solicit your Grace to give the subject 
that consideration which the present value of our im- 
portation demands for it? Undoubtedly, if we could 
retain, for our own use, the many millions of British 
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gold that we pay, annually, to our Continental neigh- 
bours for Flax, Oil-cake, and Linseed, we should confer 
a benefit on the nation at large, and on the agricultural 
classes in particular. 

But, independently of the general argument, there 
are special reasons why the English Agricultural 
Society should patronize and urge the cultivation of 
Flax ; and amongst the most powerful of them is, the 
necessity for growing the most profitable . crop, in 
order that the permanent improvement of our land, 
by increase of drainage^ buildinffSy roads , ^c, ^c, may 
prove to be a remunerating operation ; and there is a 
necessity why landlords and the richer tenants should 
set an example in cultivating this plant ; for farmers, 
generally, do not possess the energy and enterprise of 
our merchants and manufacturers, which makes them 
ready to turn their attention to any new thing, when 
once satisfied of its profitableness; they require the 
influence of example to set them going. 

When, however, their attention shall have once 
been turned to the subject, and experience shall have 
once taught them their true interests, there can be no 
more doubt of their surpassing the farmers of Belgium, 
or Holland, in the cidtivation of Flax, than there is of 
their superiority, which -they have already attained 

over them, In THE OTHER BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY. 
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Perhaps the most eflEectual method of bringing the 
subject, authoritatively, before British farmers, would 
be by means of a Society, formed on a plan similar to 
that now acting with so much efficiency at Belfast. 
That Society is supported by upwards of forty of the 
leading firms engaged in spinning in this country ; 
and if your Grace and the Members of the English 
Agricultural Society, would only take up the subject 
with the earnestness which its real importance so justly 
claims for it, I have no doubt a similar Society, as 
heartily supported by English Flax Spinners, and as 
useful in its influence, might easily be established 
here. 

Being of opinion that I am correct in these obser- 
vations, I venture fireely, but respectfiilly, to submit 
them for consideration ; and from the gbeat inter- 
est YOUB Grace and the Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, members of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
take, in having animals as well as farming utensils 
brought to perfection ; and from the readiness with 
which your wishes and the regulations of the Society 
are complied with, by gentlemen farmers, whose cattle, 
at your exhibitions, are not to be equalled in any other 
country; I cannot but think, and hope^ that, when I 
place before your Grace, and the Society with which 
you are connected, facts respecting the cultivation of 
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an article (Flax) which has been a source of LARGE 
PROFIT for many years to the Continental dealers 
and fiurmers, BECAUSE OF OUR large consumption, 
and TOTAL NEGLECT m the cultivation of the plant, 
yoor Ghsce will consider the subject deserving of 
your attention. And I am prepared to say, fit>m the 
several communications I have had from many of the 
leading firms engaged in the spinning of Flax, in 
this Kingdom, that they are anxious and ready to co- 
operate with land-owners and fiurmers in promoting the 
object I have in view. I do hope, that, however im- 
perfectly I may have expressed my views and opinions, 
in my several letters on the subject, your Grace and 
those gentlemen who are interested in agricultural 
matters will consider it deserving of the serious con- 
sideration of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, I have the honour to be. 

My Lord Duke, 
Your Grace's obedient humble Servant, 
JAMES HILL DICKSON. 

6, Db Bbautoir Sqttabe, 
London, 16(A August, 1845. 



PREFACE. 



What has been my object in spending so much time 
and labour in advocating the cultivation of Flax by 
British Fanners? This question will doubtless occur 
to many of my readers. Certainly, the profit of 
publication has not been my motive — it will be 
nothing — for, it being my earnest desire that this 
Pamphlet should have a wide circulation — in fact, 
that every Farmer should possess a copy, — it has been 
published at a price barely sufficient to pay its 
expenses. I need not conceal my connection with 
the Flax Trade. I have been engaged in it during 
THE LAST Fifteen Years, both as. Merchant 
and Manufacturer; but while I firankly own the 
benefit which would accrue to myself by the more 
extended cultivation of this plant, yet I can con- 
fidently assert, that the main spring of my labors has 
been a thorough knowledge of the profits derivable 
from the growth of Flax, and a wish to see these 
profits enjoyed by my countrjrmen, instead of, as at 
present, by Foreigners. English Farmers do not 



know ai:>w oromable the Consneiial Growats find 
QK*ir F!ax-<ariD uo be; and not onlv does i^noiance on 
zkis fBihject previiiL cut zroe» mia^epresexxtatLons are 
abroad: and as it is sit earnest iridb. to aee BOTH OF 
THEsr pryALLT KE3iOTXZ>, tie tbHowing poges have 
beGi corai3iIed bv me as a conmbotion to the cause. 
I kstve ^uiearonreiir in them, to ^ew that the real 
iaxeresxs of the Farmer and Land-owner woold be 
^erred br the extended cahrraticai of this Plant. The 
<yae will find it to vield him crreater retuins "dian 
any of the grain crops he now growsy and the oAer 
win benefit bj the higher cuItiTation which soch a 
crop reqiiires. I know &om experience^ that, at the 
exisdng prices of &rm produce, agriculture is at pre- 
sent in most hands m losim^ profasiam ; and this at a 
time when those connected with it require the greatest 
encouragement to perserere in the eaqpensiTe diough 
olrimately profitable course of improTement on which 
many hare now entered. I shall be happy if my 
endeaTonxs to excite an extended cultiTation of the 
Flax Plant should prace meeetsful; for from it alone 
can profits proceed, which will induce that perse- 
rerance to which I aUude. 

I hope my FeUow-counttymen will read and profit 
by the following Letters; for I am Teiy anxious, in my 
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capacity as Flax Agent, to offer my friends samples 
of British growth, and to discontinue the assistance 
which I am now forced to give, in transporting 
annually Millions of British Gold for the benefit 
of Continental Farmers, whilst our own may and 
ought themselves to enjoy the many comforts which 
this large sum would purchase; and should I be the 
humble instrument of promoting an increase of the 
cultivation of the Flax Plant in this kingdom, by the 
circulation of my ideas on the subject, I shall have 
gained an object which we never should lose sight of, 
namely, the advancement of the working classes of 
society : and that mtist follow the cultivation of Flax, 
as it is certain to remunerate the Farmers better than 
any other crop they can produce; and it cannot be 
grown without vastly iacreasiag the demand for agri- 
cultural labour. 

J. H. Dickson. 
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LETTER I. 
To the Landed Proprietors of Great Britain. 

Mt Lords and Gbntlbmen, 

Bblibvino that you are at all times disposed to give atten- 
tion to communications likely to benefit the Farmers, and 
confident that you feel great interest in the relief of the 
distressed agricultural labourers, I have taken the liberty of 
placing my views before you on the cultivation of a plant 
that has been, until lately^ totally ovbrlookbd bt thb 
LANDOWNERS OF THIS COUNTRY, although the soil and cli- 
mate are altogether adapted thereto : and as the introduction 
of this plant will not only keep a large sum in this country, 
which we pay in cash to our continental neighbours, but give 
a vast increase of employment to the labouring class, both 
male and female — as machinery and horse assistance can- 
not he employed, but to a very limited extent — I have 
thought proper to address you, and those interested in the 
improvement of the soil, on this very important subject. 

Sirs, the plant I allude to is flax — an article I have been 
engaged in the cultivation and importation of for many 
years ; and, when I inform you we pay our continental 
neighbours between five and six millions sterhng annually, 
you will no doubt consider, if our English farmers had that 
sum divided among them yearly, that they could better afford 
to employ labourers ; and the wretchedly-paid agricultural 
working classes would not only have less cause to complain 
of want of employment, but the industrious small farmers 
would be relieved, to a certain extent, of poor-house taxa- 
tion, which at present presses heavily on them, for the sup- 
port of the idle or unemployed. 

B 
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I have had practical experience in the cultivation and 
mode of management of this very important plant — com- 
mencing with the sowing, pulling, watering, rolling, 
scutching — then in the purchasing and selecting it into 
different qualities suited for the numbers which the fibre 
should be spun to ; and I am prepared to prove, from such 
experience, still greater advantages by keeping the ^ve or 
six millions sterling yearly in our own lumds, in place of 
paying our friends on the continent such a sum for what we 
could, and should, grow at home ; and, as every step taken 
to benefit the man that cultivates the soil, places him in a 
position to employ and pay the labourer, I will trespass a 
little on your time, with a few statements and observations, 
that I hope you may find interesting. 

In the first place, we pay for and import flax, valued be- 
tween five and six millions sterling eveiy year, from the 
different countries mentioned below; and, although we 
admit such free of duty, and the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries require and take part of it back when spun and manu- 
factured, as they have but few mills as yet, they will not 
admit one piece of our goods^ nor one bundle of our yarns^ 
made from the said flax, under 40 to 60 per cent, duty. Our 
importations in 1840 were as follows, in hundred weights. 



Russia 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 



cwt. 
870,401 

1,094 
136,590 

8,105 

113,108 

80,748 



Carried over 1,209,046 



Brought over 
France • 
Italy 

Turkey . 
Gibraltar 
Egypt . 
Guernsey 



Total 



cwt. 
1,209,046 
43,295 
746 
107 
Id 
15 
12 

1,253,240 



1839 



tons. 
60,805* 



1840 62,662 

1841 67,368 

1842 55,113 

1843 71,857 

1844 79,174 

1845 70,921 J 



Taken from the Govem- 
Kment returns ending Ja- 
nuarv5, 1846. 
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This, Sirs, establishes the fact as to the quantity and 
amount of flax imported ; and now I proceed to prove, from 
practical experience, the advantage to be gained by the 
fiarmers in the cultivation of this plant ; and will, for your 
information, give particulars as to the profits on one acre of 
land cultivated and prepared with flax ; and let those far- 
mers who have calculated the expence and profit on one 
acre of wheat and barley, compare it with this, and answer 
the question — Whether or not it is advisable for them to 
grow flax, as they do in the north of Ireland, to meet their 
rents, which cannot be aflected by the rise or fall of grain ? 
Observing in a table I have, which shows the annual value 
of land per statute acre in England and Wales, in which I 
find — Leicester, 1/. 6s, 9d,; Somerset, IZ. 5s, lOd,; and 
Worcester, 1/. 6*. 2d>; — these three being the highest 
average, I select one of them : — 

FLAX. 
s, d. 



6 9 



Dr. £. 

Rent of 1 Acre of 

Land .... I 
2 j Bushels of Flax 

Seed .... 1 10 3 
Ploughing & Sow- 
ing 15 

12 Hands em- 
ployed Weeding 12 
12 Ditto, Pulling 18 
6 Ditto, Water- 
ing & Grassing 10 
8 Ditto,Lifling & 
Carting Home 
Scutching, say 60 

Stone «... 3 
Poor Rates and 
Taxes ... 1 












8 











£10 



Cr. 

£r. s, d. 

By Produce' of 1 
Acre of Mid- 
dle QuaHty 
of Flax, say 
60 Stone, at 10/30 

Deduct Rents ' 
Expencesof 
same . . • 10 



Nett Profit £20 



^ I have given the outside expence of the cultivation of one 
acre of flax crop, and the average weight of a middling 
crop and quahty ; at the same time I must observe, if our 
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English farmers could be trained into the way of managing' 
it as the Belgians do, there is nothing to prevent them 
obtaining, in Heu of 10s. per stone, 20s. per stone : as very 
often spinners give from ^120 to £160 per ton for 
Coortray flax ; and some farmers in Ireland, and Mr. Demann 
this last year, who managed their crop after the Belgian 
system, got as high as £140 per ton ; and, as flax is not 
Uke wheat, or any grain crop — which, if sown thick, pro- 
daces short head and small pickle — it should, if the land 
be well prepared, be sown rather thick : by this mode you 
have the greater bulk, the more^ weight, and the finer 
quality — and, as a consequence, the more valuable article. 

Having thus far explained what is or might be turned 
into a national benefit, I will just state as an additional 
proof, from the only happy, peaceable, and I might nearly 
add prosperous, part of the sister kingdom, Ireland, what 
the result of the growth of flax has been in that quarter. I 
am informed from the best authority, M. J. Cramsie, of Bel- 
fast, that in 1843 the flax seed sown in Ireland was, in all, 
37,400 hhds. A hogshead will sow three English acres ; 
therefore 1 1 2,200 ^cres were sown last year in Ireland ; 
and, taking it at the low average of seven cwt. to the acre, 
the total amount would be 89,270 tons, which at 45/. per 
ton, would be 1,767,150/, although, as I said before, some 
farmers get 140/. per ton, because they followed up the 
Belgian system ; and I cannot see that it is impossible to 
bring our farmers to see the good results from extra 
attention to this plant. 

Being of opinion that this is a fit subject for the con- 
sideration of those gentlemen who kindly consult the in- 
terest of the miserably-paid agricultural labourers, I beg 
leave to conclude this part of my observations by citing, as 
a proof of the good which the poor farmer reaps from the 
cultivation of the plant in Ireland, what transpired during 
conversations I had with several small farmers in the North 
of Ireland, when attending the markets in that country for 
the purchase of flax. In the different market towns in 
Ireland, there is one day in the week set apart for the sale 
of farm produce and for the sale of flax ; the principal 
towns are Armagh, Ballybay, Tanderagee, Ball3anena, Bal- 
lymoney, Derry, and Belfast. I frequently put the fol- 
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mowing questions, when paying them for whatever weight of 
flax I had hought of them: for example; if 50 or 60 stone, 
I asked. What quantity of seed, and how much ground did 
you sow for such ? The answer would he^ Two and a-half 
bushels an acre. What is the size of your farm ? Answer, 
15 or perhaps 25 acres. What rent, taxes, &c. do you 
pay ? Answer, 20/. or 30/. Then you have on one acre 
what very nearly pays the rent of your whole farm ? An- 
swer, Yes. Then why do you not soy^ more ? Answer, So 
I am determined, but I was not up to the proper way of 
handling it ; but next year I will show you some better 
quality. 

Now, the condition and improved position of those small 
farmers who grow flax in the North of Ireland are proofs 
positive of the good results ; and, as a consequence, the 
labouring population comes in for a share in the benefits 
derived by extra employment ; and in that province there is 
no discontent among them. You may inquire of these 
landed proprietors, who have given their best support and 
encouragement to the Flax Improvement Society, Lord 
Gosford, the Marquis of Downshire, Sir R. Bateson, and 
Lord Lurgan; and you will no doubt be informed that, 
latterly, the rise and fall in the price of grain, has very 
little to do with their income, as their tenants can afford to 
pay their rents by the flax plant, and live comfortably on 
the other productions of their farms. 

Having placed these facts before you as to the good 
results to the farmers from the growing of this plant, I 
would suggest a plan by which it can be cultivated in this 
country, not only for the benefit of the small farmers (who 
are quite in ignorance of the mode of management), but for 
the benefit of the labouring classes in every district in these 
kingdoms, when it shall be found that flax can be produced, 
and when establishments for the carrying into effect such 
an object can be carried on. 

I propose that a Public Joint Stock Company be com- 
menced, and that branch establishments be formed in every 
district throughout England and Scotland . When it is found 
that the soil is adapted for the growth and cultivation of 
flax, such a company will, no doubt, meet with the support 
of every landed proprietor who wishes to improve not only 
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his estate but the condition of his tenantry, and give in- 
creased employment to the agricultural labourers ; and there 
is no doubt but such a company will have the support of 
most of the flax spinners in Yorkshire and Lancashire — 
several of whom have, to their great credit, amassed princely 
fortunes by their improvements in spinning this article to 
perfection within the last twenty years. Those gentlemen 
are not only likely to become shareholders, but will be glad 
to encourage the growth of flax in these kingdoms ; and, 
as to the profits likely to accrue to the shareholders in such 
a speculation, I am prepared to prove that money so invested 
could not be more profitably nor more safely employed than 
it would be under the management and direction of such a 
company as I think may be established. 

Why is it, that nearly three-fourths of the population of 
this great city wear cotton shirts with linen breasts ? 

Because of the extravagant prices of foreign flax, and 
the difficulty spinners have to get what is suited to their 
wants ; they cannot get flax to make what we term 16°°, or 
shirting linens, below 60/., to 70/,, per ton; and if they re- 
quire finer quality, the price then starts to 80Z, 100/, 120/, and 
on up to 160/., per ton for very fine flax ; this was previous 
to the Irish farmers turning their attention to the cultivation 
and management on the Belgian system, which has enabled 
them so to supply their own spinners, that one of them 
said this year at the annual meetijig of the Belfast Flax 
Society, that formerly they paid 40,000/. to the Continent 
for flax, but this year the supply at home caused them not 
to send 40s. out of their country for flax. Previous to this, 
foreign flax was from, 15 to 25 per cent, more than the 
prices just now, and the consequence was, that yams (say 
numbers 60 to 80 Lea, which are calculated for a shirting 
web) were sold in 1834 at 10 to lis. per bundle; and now, 
in consequence of the increased quantity of Irish flax, the 
same numbers and quality, produced by the same spinners, 
are selling at 5s. to 5s. 9d. per bundle. It may be said, if 
more be grown, the prices wDl come down : that I altogether 
deny ; and I refer to the fact, that between the prices for 
seven years, from 1828, 1829, up to 1834, and the prices 
for the last seven years, during which time the growing has 
increased ten-fold — ^the alteration has been hardly worth 
talking about. 
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Another reason why I calculate on the support and 
co-operation of the English flax spinners is, that the 
French and others are now getting over our latest improved 
machinery /ree of duty ^ and will, no doubt, soon spin and 
manufacture sufficient for themselves, and meet us in the 
American and other markets : therefore it is but reasonable 
to expect that English spinners will prefer to take flax of 
home growing, rather than give their cash to parties who 
lay on so lai^e a duty on their yams and hnens as to make 
it almost prohibitory. 

Therefore I am of opinion, that the object I have in view 
could be well carried out by the plans I now propose ; and 
I think if the landed proprietors in Norfolk and Suffolk who 
have lately turned their attention to the cultivation of flax, 
were consulted^ you would find in them a support that must 
do much to carry out all I represent, equal to our most 
sanguine wishes and expectations : and there is every pro- 
bability that an increase in the quantity of flax, caused by 
Englidi home- growing, would stimulate many of the Man- 
chester spinners to follow the example of the Belfast cotton 
spinners ; who, as their old cotton machinery wore out, 
replaced it with flax machinery. And as to the good results 
from such a branch of trade in this town of Belfast, we have 
only to look at the many newly-erected noble factories, and 
additional streets that have been built since the first mill 
was erected in 1828; the increased population, and the 
comforts enjoyed by the working people, who appear to 
appreciate good and kind employers : and, above all, their 
good and peaceable conduct at all times, is additional proof, 
if such be wanted, that we should, when we can, grow 
what we spin and manufacture. Such home production 
would draw from the ranks of agitation and discontent many 
who are only employed spinning cotton in this country — an 
article that we cannot grow as we can flax if we wish in 
our own gardens. 

In the hope that this statement may be considered worthy 
of your consideration, I have the honor to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and humble servant. 

Jambs Hill Dickson. 
E. S. This letter appeared in the " Gardener's Chronicle 
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and Agricultural Gazette," and was my first letter on Flax 
Culture in 1845. J. H. D. 

6, Bb Bbauvoir Square, London, 
1 Sth January f 1845. 

After having sent my letter on the 1 1th. of January to the 
^'Gardener's Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette,"for insertion. 
I had occasion to leave town for some days; and, on my 
return in February, I found that my letter had been divided 
and inserted on the 1 1th and 18th January, in that Journal, 
and commented on by the Editor in a way which then 
appeared to me calculated to injure the object I had in view : 
and observing that a letter condemning mine had appeared 
in answer, from a Mr. J. Sproule, on the same day that the 
last half of mine appeared in the columns of the Agricultural 
Gazette, I immediately addressed to the Editor a second 
copy of my letter, adding the P. S. as under, which I expect 
will be found to corroborate the letter, and shew that mv 
statements, were not erroneous, masmuch as I prove, that 

IT IS POSSIBLE TO OBTAIN A MUCH LARGER SUM, than 20L per 

acre, clear profit, by producing flax of superior qualitt/. 

** P. S. — As some parties have pubhcly expressed their 
opinions on the correctness of my statement, which shows 
that I and others grew flax by which we had (after paying 
all expenses,) 20Z per acre profit, without including the seed, 
which the Irish farmers (until lately) never saved, being 
prejudiced in the opinion, that taking off the seed injured the 
fibre, my object is now to prove, * that my statements are 
not erroneous, ' as some theorists or farmers of the old school, 
would wish to make appear; therefore, in justice to myself and 
the subject, I shall add a few facts which I think cannot fail 
to produce such a spirit or enquiry among * practical 
farmers* of the present day, as will 'prevent them from 
shutting up their ears from farther statements from me and 
others on this important subject/ 

** Mr. Wames, and Mr Farrow, Secretary to the Ipswich 
Flax Society, show by their reports, that their members last 
year had 22, 29, and 32 bushels of seed to the acre, which 
they value for feeding at 65. Sd. per bushel, although seed 
last spring sold in Ireland for I2s, 6d,, and English is 
equally good. 
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" I was favoured last winter by Captain Skinner, Secretary 
lo the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, with copies of 
their annual reports ; and on requesting that my letters on the 
cultivation of flax should appear in the ' Gardeners' Chroni- 
cle and Agricultural Gazette/' I forwarded those documents 
to the Editor, as evidence that others ag^ee with me in 
opinion ; and that by following up the Belgium mode of 
cultivation, &c.. &c., as recommended by the Belfast Max 
Society, a much larger profit than 201 per acre might 
possibly be realized : and I gave, as an example and proof, a 
Mr. Demann, a foreigner, who grew flax near Armagh, 
Ireland, for which he got 140Z per ton. I also informed 
the E^iitor, that I took my statement as to the value and 
quantity grown in Ireland on 112,200 acres in 1843, from 
a circidar sent me by Mr. J. Cramsie, flax merchant, 
Belfast, who averages the produce for that year at 56 stone 
to the acre, as stated in his letter, 

" Now, as it always happens that the finer the quality is, 
the more abundant is the crop or produce per acre — from 
60 to 70 stone, and more has been known — it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose (judging from Mr. Cramsie' s average 
of 56 stone per acre), that Mr. D. had 60 stone ; if so, his 
expenses and profits would be 

<' 60 stone of flax produced on one acre, 

and sold at 1 7 5. 6(;2. per stone . . , £52 10 

** According to experiments by members of 
the Ipswich Flax Society, Mr. Demann 
should have had, on such superior flax, 
29 bushels of seed per acre, at their 
feeding price, 6s. 3d. 9 13 

"Deduct Expenses:— 61 11 3 
** In addition to my own experience, I have 
authority of an Irish flax grower, linen 
manufacturer, and flax merchant, Mr. J. 
Acheson, Tanderagee, for the items of 
expense per acre, which does not ex- 
ceed 10 



" Mr. Demann's profit, on one acre ap- 
pears to be £51 11 3 
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" Being requested last sjHring by several gentlemen io 
Norfolk, Essex* So&lk, and Scotland, to famish them with. 
such instructions on the cultivation and management of the 
plant as I should recommend, I had much pleasure in. 
answering their communications, and I have now much more 
in publishing the results of their experiments. I have 
samples of flax from these districts, which, in quality and 
colour is so like the best Flemish, Dutch, andCourtray, that 
it would puzzle the most experienced spinner to tell it from 
foreign fiax ; and I do not hesitate to say, it is worth from 
80/ to 1202 per ton ; and, added to this, some of the growers, 
among others Mr. Wames, of Trimingham, assured me 
they had near 70 stone of flax, and 29 to 32 busheb of seed, 
<w the acrey 

** To those who doubt the correctness of my statements, and 
think ' my letters on flax are deserving of serious con- 
sideration,' and who (from real ignorance of the value of 
flax or seed) would wish to make it appear ' that flax is 
either a highly valuable or a ruinous crop,' the readers of 
this letter may say ; ' Excuse our saying that opinion is of 
no value against experiment ; others may be right ; but if so, 
give us the evidence of experiment, to refute that which 
experiments now published seem to estabUsh* J. H. D.'' 

Although Ireland produces one-fifth more of flax now 
than was done in 1840, our importation of foreign flax 
increases ; and the price at this moment is higher than it has 
been for many years past, owing to the damp season, which 
no doubt caused scarcity of supply on the continent. 

I beg to call attention to Mr. Sproule's reply, and 
also to my letter, which follows it ; as I expect it will dis- 
abuse the mind of the reader if he thinks, or agrees in 
opinion, with Mr. Sproule, that I am not practically ac- 
quainted with flax cultivation. 

" Flax Culture. — Mr. Dickson's Paper contains much 
deserving of serious consideration ; but it aflbrds, I think, 
unquestionable evidence of his not being practically ac- 
quainted with the subject You will perceive, from the 
prices he quotes, that flax is either a lughly valuable or a 
ruinous crop. Much of that produced in the north of Ire- 
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land is sold at 701. per ton, or even less ; whOe for some 
samples so much as 140^. per ton is obtained ! Here, then, 
is a contrast depending on quality, which does not exist in 
the case of any other crop ; and hence a principal reason of 
such great diversity of opinion existing on the subject. I 
have often known a much larger return than 21/. per acre 
from flax ; at the same time, I do not think it safe to 
assume anything approaching to this sum as the average 
produce of any district, unless indeed a very great degree 
of perfection has been attained in the culture and manage- 
ment of the crop. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
this country to state what sum should be assumed as rent ; 
but it appears to me that Mr. Dickson's estimate is much 
too low, when the various other charges on land to which 
the English fEu*mer is subject, are added. The necessary 
cultivation will consist of one autumn, and two spring 
ploughings, with the necessary degree of harrowing and 
picking of weeds to insure a fine and clean bed for the 
seeds ; and this certainly cannot be accomplished for 15^. 
In Ireland we should estimate this at least at 255., and here 
it should probably be much more. When the soil has been 
properly prepared, Uttle weeding will be required ; and in 
Ireland, 12^. per acre would be considered amply sufficient 
for this purpose. The other charges for pulling, &c., would 
also be sufficient ; saving the seed is not noticed, — a most 
unpardonable omission in any case ; this would add a few 
shillings per acre to the outlay for rippling, &c. Now as 
to the produce, 60 stone per acre appears to be a most 
unreasonable estimation. I do not say that so much has not 
been raised in some cases ; but you would not feel justified 
in taking some of the extraordinary statements of produce 
of wheat which you may have witnessed, as data on which 
to found any general conclusions. [The average might 
often be one-third of the maximum.] I should say 40 stone 
would be a large produce, and one perhaps not generally 
realised. The value of the seed is however to be added, 
which is worth from 4L to 5L an acre. The price assumed, 
10s. per stone, is not too high for good flax. The account 
should probably stand thus: — 
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'^ Rent and charge8£l 11 6 

2J bushels seed . . 1 10 3 

TOlage 1 5 

Weeding 12 

Polling, watering, & 

grassing .... 1 16 

Expense sowing seed 10 

Scatcfaing 40 stone. 2 



Produce. 
40 stone flax at 10^20 O 
Seed for feeding 
Cattle . 4 10 



24 10 

Deduct Expenses. 9 4 9 



£9 4 9 



£15 5 3 



** The above calculation is nearer the mark, but is certainly 
over the usual return. There can be no question that the 
more extended cultivation of flax is entitled to the 
most serious consideration, both as afibrding an ample 
return to the farmer, and increased employment to the 
labourer ; but the raising of our sanguine hopes of success 
is not the proper plan to promote the object in view. The 
statement in the last page, as to the pribe obtained by M. 
Demann, the Belgian agent of the flax Society, is quite 
correct; but here again comes the extraordinary produce 
of half a ton per acre, or 80 stones ! ! — John Sproule.'' 



LETTER II. 

ON THB PROFITS AND QUANTITY OF FLAX 
PRODUCBD PER ACRE. 

To the Editor of the Gardener's Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette, 
Sir, 
Press of business has prevented me until, this moment, 
from noticing your observations on my letter on the culti- 
vation of flsLX, which you thought proper to divide, and 
insert in your paper of the 1 1th and 1 8th of January last. 
And 1 feel I have much cause to complain of the nature of 
your remarks, made as they were before the readers of your 
paper had an opportunity of seeing the whole of my letter, 
vnthout omissions, which I also complain of. However, my 
object is now to place before the readers of your paper what 
will convince practical men, that my statements are supported 
by facts, and that I have not had recourse to theoretical 
observations to prove them. 
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The impression conveyed to the readers of your paper, 
that I wished to make it appear that the owners of 112,200 
acres in Ireland had each 211, per acre profit, is very 
unjust ; and as it has called forth a letter from Mr. John 
Sproule, who joins you in trying to make the readers of 
your paper beUeve, *.' my statements " " are erroneous," 
I am anxious to say that I am prepared to meet the charge* 
and not only set myself right in the eyes of those who read 
your paper, and have been misled^ but also to show that 
Mr. Sproule, if ever he grew flax, or has seen flax growing, 
should endeavour to keep pace with the times, and not con^ 
tinue to tread in the footsteps of his father and grandfather ; 
and as his system of flax-growing could only produce 
** 40 stone to the acre^' and realise 4Z. lO^./or the seed, 1 
would advise him, instead of, commenting on letters sent to 
the Gardener's Chronicle, previous to publication, to spend 
a few weeks in Fairningham, Norfolk, with Mr. Wames, 
Mr. Farrow (secretary to the Ipswich Flax Society), and 
others in that quarter, men of the present day, unfettered by 
prejudice in favour of the no- improvement, and let-well-alone 
system. Mr. Negus, of CumpKsham, Norfolk, and the 
Rev. J. C. B. Warren, of Horksley Hall, can teach him 
how to grow flax to produce from 50 to 70 stone to the 
acre, and 29 to 32 bushels of seed into the bargain, which 
seed is equal to the best Dutch, and better than Riga, which 
sold at 1:^5. 6d. last spring in Ireland; or, if perchance 
Mr. Sproule should visit Ireland, I would recommend him 
to call on the Eev. G. H. Ash, Glebe, Bellahy, and in par- 
ticular on Messrs. Herdman and Co., flax-spinners, Strabane ; 
and as a proof of their ability to enlighten 'his understanding, 
not only on the growing of the plant, but the management 
when grown, I shall give a statement taken from the Reports 
of the Belfast Flax Society on the 14th ult. 

Mr. Ash, in writing to the Secretary of the Society, to 
tell liim of the success of his first experiment, says : " I 
sowed 53 pecks of seed on 3 acres 3 roods of ground, 
Irish measure, and I have had 236 stone of 161b., or in 
Armagh Market stones, 266 J ; I have 2 sacks grown from 
the same seed saved for my own sowing, and I haye 
two tons of Jinseed meal, which saves me purchasing 
bran," &c. 
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Now, how will Mr. Sproule reconcile this with his obser- 
vations and statement of 4L IO5. for seed, and 40 stone to 
the acre, heing ** over the mark?" Here is the first experi- 
ment : a gentleman miacquainted with flax-growing sows 
13| bushds on aboat 5 acres English, or 3 acres 3 roods 
Irish measure, and has 266| stone or 53^ stone to the 
acre, 2 sacks of seed, and 2 tons of meal. However, this 
is not all : I have a little more for Mr. S., in order that he 
may know that all is not done in growimg the plant, 

Mr. Henderson stated at the meeting, that a farmer near 
Strabane sold Messrs. Herdman and Co. a field of flax, 
keeping a portion to himself, which he managed in his usual 
way, and sold the produce at 35 Z. per ton; but Messrs. H. 
and Co. having managed what they had from the same 
field, on the improved method, had flax worth 70/. per ton. 
Here is a puzzle that some may say *' requires serious 
consideration." However, I feel satisfied that practical 
men will see no difficulty in the way of their (doing like 
Mr. Ash) trying experiments, nor will they be frightened by 
parties attempting to make molehills into mountains by say- 
ing ** that the growing of flax in this country requires more 
serious consideration" than any other seed we commit to 
the soil. 

You will observe by the written addition now sent to my 
letter formerly published, that I have given the names 
of practical gentlemen who can corroborate my statements, 
on expense, produce, and profit ; and as I never said or 
intended to convey to the readers of your paper, that every 
man who grew flax on the 112,2U0 acres had 21Z. or 50/. 
per acre profit (as, unfortunately for Ireland there are too 
many Uke Mr. Sproule, ignorant of the proper way to 
acquire more than lOZ. to 15/ per acre), on the contrary, I 
only wished to prove what had been done, and what might 
he done, by following the Belgian mode of cultivation, rota- 
tion, and management of the plant ; therefore I hope you 
will do me the justice to publish this letter, and also insert 
the whole of the one now sent, instead of omitting some of 
the best and strongest arguments I have in favour of flax- 
growing in this country. 

Mr. Sproule says, " From the prices I quote, flax is 
either a highly valuable or ruinous crop." I think the 
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absurdity of this remark will be seen by his own calculation : 
for as he chooses to say, 40 stone of flax per acre, is an 
average crop, and shows by his statement, that a profit of 
152. 5^. Zd, per acre is certain, I think farmers, who know 
right well the profit on an acre of wheat, oats, or barley, 
can too well tell the ruin that they would have to fear, from 
15Z. 5^. Sd. per acre profit by sowing flax; and as he 
affects to consider " my papers afford unquestionable evi- 
dence of my not being practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject," I beg to observe, he has with this my address, and if 
he has no objection to furnish me or the public with his, I 
will tell him where to find every fields of four farms 1 had, 
in the counties of Down and Armagh, Ireland, on which my 
father and myself reared flax, that brought, in the city of 
Dublin market, 22«. 9d* per stone } and on one farm I 
reared flax, in 1826 and 1827, for which I only got lO*. 6d. 
per stone, and on that farm I had a scutch mill. 

Mr. Sproule admits his '^ ignorance of this country, and 
his inability to say what sum should be assumed for rent/' 
but hesitates not to find me in error in this also. Before I 
wrote a letter on the subject, I selected from a table I have, 
which shows the average price of land in forty counties in 
England and Wales; and out of those I selected three to 
name^ Leicester 265. 9d,, Worcester 26«. 2d., and Somer- 
set 25s. lOd. per acre, and I allowed the highest of the 
whole to be my guide ; therefore I think, with such proof - 
before him, he has no excuse, because of his ignorance, to 
assume his being right, and / wrong, in this item : and as 
to his remarks on what he is pleased to term ** the unpar- 
donable omission of the seed," I beg to oberve, there was so 
little of it saved during my residence in Ireland, the farmers 
being then nearly all of the old school, and prejudiced 
against taking it off the flax stalks, fancying it injured the 
fibre, I allowed the little benefit derived from what might be 
saved in seed, against such extras as poor rates, cess, and 
other small taxes, unnoticed in my statement — ^my object 
being then to prove that flax was profitable to cultivate for 
the fibre alone. However, as this has been questioned by 
Mr. Sproule, and may be considered doubtful by those who 
have compared his statements with mine, I shall now take 
advantage of his observations, and inform those who have 
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seen the amount (41, lOs,) which he allows for seed on 
one acre, that the Norfolk growers had last year from 9Z. 
to lOL worth on an acre. 

I beg to hand, with this letter, a Report from the Ipswich. 
Flax Improvement Society, and a letter taken from the 
Belfast Northern Whig, which was writen by Mr. Warnes, 
and dated Trimingham, Jan. 15, 1845, addressed to 
E. BuUen, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Ireland ; those documents will prove the ignorance of 
Mr. Sproule's ideas on flax and seed (without any reference 
whatever to my letters), as to the quantity of both that can 
be grown in this country on one acre ; and I beg of those 
gentlemen, landed proprietors, and farmers, who may have 
read your remarks, and Mr. Sproule's letter in your paper 
of the 11th and 18th Jan., to compare the proof I now 
bring forward in corroboration of my statements, and judge 
for themselves. 

London, March 15, 1845. J. H. Dickson. 



The editor's remarks, because of his omitting some parts 
of my first letter, are as follow : — 

**Mr. Dickson objects to our having divided his letter, 
making our observations on a portion only, before our 
readers had seen the whole. If they will refer to page 27, 
they will see that what we then said refers simply to the 
balance of expense and retums^from the flax-crop, the ac- 
curacy of which is not at all affected by Mr. Dickson's sub- 
sequent observations at page 44. Tlie division of a long 
communication on one topic is necessary, in order that a 
sufficient variety of subjects may be discussed in our Umited 
space. The shortening of communications is very often ne- 
cessary for the same reason. Many of the omissions of 
which Mr. Dickson complains were not essential to his 
argument, or were repetitions of previous statements. The 
foUowing is one observation, however, which we formerly 
omitted, but which may, perhaps, to some appear to be 
worthy of publication : — "Another reason why I calculate 
on the support and co-operation of the English flax-spin- 
ners is, the French and others are now getting over our 
latest improved machinery free of duty, and will no doubt, 
soon spin and manufacture sufficient for themselves, and 
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meet us in the American and other markets; therefore it is 
but reasonable to expect that EngHsh spinners will prefer 
to take flax of home growing, rather than give their cash 
to parties who lay so large a duty on their yams and 
linens as makes it almost prohibitory. Therefore I am of 
opinion^ that the object I have in view, could be well carried 
out by the plans I now propose ; and I think, if the landed 
proprietors in Norfolk and Suffolk, who have lately turned 
their attention to the cultivation of flax, were consulted , 
you would find in them, a support that must do much to carry 
out all I represent, equal to our most sanguine wishes and 
expectations ; and there is a probability that an increase in 
the quantity of flax, caused by English home growing, 
would stimulate many of the Manchester spinners to follow 
the example of the Belfast cotton-spinners, who, as their 
old cotton machinery wore out, replaced it with flax 
machinery ; and as to the good results from such a branch 
of trade in the town of Belfast, the many newly erected noble 
factories, and additional streets that have been built since 
the first mill was erected in 1828 ; the increased population 
the comforts enjoyed by the working people, who appear to 
appreciate good and kind employers ; and, above sdl, their 
good and peaceable conduct at all times, is additional proof, 
if such be wanted, that we should, when we can, grow who 
we spin and manufacture. Such home production would 
draw from the ranks of agitation and discontent, many who 
are only employed spinning cotton in this country — an 
article that we cannot grow as we can flax, if we wish, in 
our own gardens." 



c 
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LETTER III. 



ON ROTATION OP CROP, AND THB CULTIVATION AND VARIOUS 
PROCESSES OP MANAQEMBNT, OP THB PLAX PLANT. 

To the Landed Proprietors of Great Britain, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The many successful experiments which have followed my 
letters of last year on the cultivation of flax in this country, 
by gentlemen now fully convinced that the soil and climate 
is adapted thereto, have induced me to devote a little more 
of my time in embodying and publishing my ideas on the 
cultivation and management of the plant ; and this I hope, 
may be found worth perusal, by all those who wish to see 
agricultural improvement keep pace with the times ; and, as 
it is my wish by this letter to make public what I have found 
to be the most certain mode of management, in order to 
obtain Jine flax, I shall not enter into much explanation on 
the mode of saving the seed, that being secondary* to my 
purpose. I prefer leaving it to gentlemen in Norfolk, many 
of whom have already said, that flax is, independent of the 
great value of the fibre, highly profitable to cultivate, on 
account of the seedy either as a primary or a secondary consi- 
deration, the fattening qualities of it having been proved to 
be superior to the foreign oil-cake, to say nothing of the 
very great saving in a pecuniary point of view. 

Inasmuch as the prosperity of most, if not all our great 
establishments, has been principally owing to the soundness 
and well -matured system of their management, I consider that 
in farming, as in mercantile matters, we should begin with and 
follow up a judicious and well-directed course of manage- 
ment, if we expect to succeed or bring to perfection any plant 
congenial to the soil of the country; and as a skilful 
' physician will study the constitution of his delicate patient, 
and administer such doses and order such nourishment as he 
knows the exhausted frame requires to bring it round to 
health and vigour, the farmer who enters on the cultivation 
of flax with a determination to grow it to perfection, must 
pBy due regard to the sort of soil he has to work with, as 
well as to the habit of the plant he is about to cultivate, and 
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he should previously assure Kimself that his land is in a con- 
dition to grow good malting barley, and very clean ; if so, 
he may sow it with flax in full confidence as to a very 
favourable result. 

I always preferred ground for flax that I knew had been 
well manured for potatoes or turnips the year previous, 
with solid or rotten mixed horse and cow manure, because I 
consider the flax-plant is much like the potato ; it grows 
very quick and requires much moisture. I believe the appli- 
cation of liquid manure has been found to answer well ; and 
I am of opinion, where the ground has not been sufliciently 
manured the year before, liquid manure could be applied 
with undoubted success. However, if the land be in a high 
or rich state of cultivation, I should recommend a crop of 
barley or oats to be taken out of the ground after being 
manured for the potatoes or turnips, previous to sowing it 
with flax; as I know, from inquiries I made while four 
months on the continent last year, that the Belgians always 
grow com previous to flax after a green crop ; but I wish 
farmers to understand that those people have their ground 
in a very high state of cultivatioiu The farmer should 
always calculate his labourable ground, and so plan his rota- 
tion of cropping as to allow him to have, each year, a field 
for flax ; clear of weeds ; choice ground; the size of which, 
of course, should be according to the number of acres he 
farms. I, therefore, beg leave to give a description of the 
course of management which I found to answer on' two 
small farms I had in Ireland, which were in low condition 
when I got possession, 1824, but on which I grew flax of 
fine quality; and on one I had a scutching-mill. The ground 
was rather of a light sharp mould, about 8 inches deep, next 
which there was about two or three inches of a sort of gravel, 
underneath which there was good red day substratum. Wheat 
grown on this land was of nice quality, but invariably alight crop; 
but I had always a good crop of excellent malting barley. 
There were ten small fields in the farm, as described below ; 
and, by my directions, they were farmed as follows. 

There had been, in 1828, potatoes in Nos. 1 and 2 ; there- 
fore, 1824, those two fields were ready for wheat, barley, or 
flax. I commenced operations with a view to continue this 
system, as stated in the subsequent table. 
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By this course of rotation and cropping, fields Nos. I and 
2, which were manured in 1823, got two years' rest, and 
only bore two crops until manured in 1828 ; therefore, Nos. 
I and 2, not being exhausted by labour, in 1825 and 1 826, 
produced an abundant crop of oats when ploughed in 1 827 ; 
and being manured again in 1 828 for potatoes and turnips, 
were ready in 1829, for barley and flax: and, in order to 
grow flax only every tenth year in the same ground, I 
changed my course, by sowing barley in No. 1, and flax in 
No. 2, in 1829. By this plan, I managed to avoid the old 
objection of having flax too often in the same field ; and in 
order to deepen the ground, I put in the potato crop with 
the spade, in ridges ; and this rotation caused each field to 
be well trenched, manured every fifth year, and brought into 
good condition. 

Having explained my system of rotation, I shall follow it 
up with my observations on what I found to be the best 
method of the cultivation and management of the flax plant, 
during the various stages which it must go through before it 
is in a marketable state. ,Jfo. 1. field being cleared of the 
potato crop in November, lay unmoved during the winter, 
and about the middle of March, I had it neatly ploughed in 
ridges about six feet broad; and about the 10th to the 
15th of April, I put on my harrows, with children to follow 
and pick up every odd potato, weed, or root, that might ap- 
pear, and after having made a clean, level, and fine face for 
the seed, I sowed 2^ bushels to the acre; I then put on a 
fine 5^07*^ toothed very light harrow, and after giving it a stroke 
up and down, which almost made the whole field a level sur- 
face, I had the ridges again lightly marked with the plough, 
(water-furrowed), and after all the lumps were well broken, 
I had it well rolled. 

Seed. — In selecting the seed, I always preferred Eiga, 
and that which was large, bright, or clear, and oily, avoiding 
that which had any dark ends, which is often the result of 
having been saved in a wet state. I prefer Riga seed, 
because 1 am of opinion, from Riga flax being coarse, 
and seldom worth more than 40/. to 45Z. per ton. the 
growers value the seed more than the fibre, and therefore, 
allow the plant to become fuU ripe, and, as a consequence, 
the seed is better for sowing. When the flax appeared 
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about two or three inches long, I carefully removed all 
weeds, and if I found the ground loose and open ^ter this 
operation) I gave it another turn with the roller ; from this 
time it remained growing, until the end of July or the 
middle of August, when it began to ripen ; my care was 
then directed to it to see that it did not ripen too muchj for 
in my opinion the seedy with the assistance of the sun, in 
this case, extracts so much of the oil, or sap, from the stalk, 
as to operate much against the spinning qualities of the fibre, 
and leaves it what the spinners term brittle ; the oil, glutinauw 
matter^ or adhesive parts being taken away on tiie plant 
being allowed to get full ripe ; such has been my opinion 
for years. I have known persons pull part rather in the 
green state, and allow another part of the same field to 
become more ripe, and have found considerable difference 
in the quality in favour of pulling early ; but not being 
aware of the full value of the fibre when I was a grower, 
which no one can tell but he that spins it, or selects it ta 
please spinners, I did not attend to those matters as I would 
now do, for I am now satisfied that a day too much in a hot 
sun, is VBRT INJURIOUS to the quality of tbb fibre; 
therefore I am an advocate for early pulling. 

The Pulling. — ^This operation should be done with as 
much care as possible in order that the roots be kept even 
or level, and as like a brush as possible, and the stalks kept 
straight. There is considerable loss in tying the sheaves 
with the plant ; if rush bands are not to be had, old bass 
mats cut up, anything in preference to wasting the flax, as 
bands of the flax never water or clean out but at a loss ; the 
sheaves should not be large or bound tight in the band ; 
allowance should be made for the swell which takes place, 
by the fermentation, when in the water ; after being pulled 
it should remain like com in the stook for some days, until 
perfectly dry, and ready to be brought to the stack yard. 

The next process is rippling^ or taking off the seed» 
which is easily done by an iron comb fixed in a position like 
coarse hackles, over which the tops of the sheaves are drawn 
until all the seed bolls be taken off; those boUs should be 
taken to the bam or large lofts, and spread where the current 
of air would effectually dry them. I advise this to be done 
in August or September, in order that the seed may be had 
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for feeding during winter, but never should fire be resorted 
to, in order to dry either flax or seed, as such is ruinous. 

Watering, ob Soaking. — ^This operation should be done 
in May or June, »8 it requires less time in the water, and 
the water being warm, the fermentation soon takes place, 
and, as a consequence, the wood inside the fibre is the more 
rapidly decomposed; a pond of river water, sufficient to 
hold whatever flax is to be steeped, should be collected, but 
water containing mineral substances should always be 
avoided, and care taken not to let any fresh water into the 
pond or pit, or any out of it, until the flax that has been 
hinged is lifted ; being ctu'efiilly placed under water from 10 
to 15 days, and covered over closely with boards or grass- 
sods, in order to prevent the fresh air from affecting the 
fermentation ; it must be, after the first week, frequently 
examined, to see that it has not undergone more fermentation 
than sufi&cient to cause the wood to separate frotn the fibre. 

Now, if persons who publish pamphlets on the subject 
would say that this part of the process in the management 
of the plant, not the growing, '' deserves serious considera- 
tions," those who know the value of the fibre would believe 
they had some knowledge of the subject they px'ofess to 
know ; in my opinion the secret in producing strong, and 
ffood fine flax, ei^tirely depends on the management in this 
stage of the process — and the experiments made by Messrs. 
Herdman and Co., flax- spinners, Strabane, Ireland (as 
noticed in my letter in the Gardener $ Chronicle, on the 
22nd ultimo), is a proof of it ; and if there be a lottery in 
the growing of it to perfection, the experienced and skilful 
farmer has in this stage an opportunity of showing his 
abilities to be able to arrive at perfection, and to find out 
where he may place his hand to have a prize ; however, 
nothing but practical experience and proper instructions will 
enable those unacquainted with the process to become masters 
of what / consider the most in^ortant part, or finish in the 
management. 

After being eight or ten days in the water, it is necessary 
to take out a handful and examine it; try with the fingers if 
the wood breaks short, and if the fibre will leave the stalk 
without breaking, or if you can release four or five inches of 
Ihe wood from the middle of the stalk without tearing the 
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fibre, and such wood be free, or has none of the fibre ad- 
hering to it, you may then remove it from the pond ; but a» 
it frequently happens that a rapid change takes place when 
fermentation is over, it should be tried as I describe every 
four or five hours ; it should be carefully lifted with the 
hands to avoid tossing, and placed on the ends when out 
two or three hours, in order to let the rotten water run from 
the stalks previous to being spread. 

Grassing or Spreading. — For this operation new-mown 
meadow or clean pasture-ground is requisite ; . the flax 
shovdd be spread thin and equal, and when on the grass it 
requires to be once or twice turned, as that will prevent the 
sun from acting too much on what is exposed to its scorching 
rays; if it happens to be showery weather 60 much the 
better. I am no advocate for the very dry or hot weather 
for this process. To know when it is ready for lifting, a few 
stalks rubbed in the hand, when dry, from the root to the top, 
will tell ; if the wood breaks quite short, and separates from 
the fibre, leaving it free like a narrow riband, it has got 
sufiicient of gras^ ; another proof of its being ready for 
Ufting is, a number of stalks can be observed resembling a 
bow and string, the fibre quite separated from the wood or 
stalks as they lay on the grass. 

RoLLitfG. — ^When in the mill it is opened out and separated 
into small handfols to feed the rollers ; by this process the 
wood inside the fibre is broken into one-fourth or one-eighth 
of an inch ; there are five rollers about 18 inches or two 
feet in circumference, one in the centre, which turns the two 
above and two below ; the flax being put in at the upper 
part of the centre rollers is drawn round, under the two 
upper rollers, which are pressed down by two levers with 
weights ; it is then turned by a board behind, and comes 
out over the upper part of the two under rollers, receiving 
the pressure of the fluted parts in the five rollers, which 
deliver it on a board in the front indented by the action of 
the several rollers ; it is then ready to be handed over to the 
scutchers in the mill to be cleaned out. that is, the shives, or 
short wood, taken out by the action of the scutching handles. 

Although I admit these rollers do the work tolerably well 
when carefully attended, I cannot but condemn them, and 
all the inventions I have yet seen for that purpose, for two 
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reasons : first, tbey are dangerous, and men often lose their 
arms ; thus, the flax will sometimes go wrong in them, 
and men forget themselves ; and in attempting to rectify the 
flax their hands are caught by the rollers : another reason 
of objection is, the flax is frequently much tossed and 
delivered uneven, and this causes much waste or loss in the 
scutching or cleaning process, therefore I intend to recom- 
mend a machine free from all danger, that will break or 
indent it, in a lying position, without tossing or making it 
uneven, which I am prepared to prove will be a vast saving 
in the scutching. 

Scutching. — In the mill at the scutching stalk or board 
it is prepared for market ; and as it is very easy to convert 
any old com mill into a scutch mill, I shall describe the 
simplicity of the machinery. The common fly-wheel used 
for driving stones in a com mill, will drive a shaft for six or 
twelve men to scutch at ; on the end of this shaft a small 
spur-wheel is fixed, with cogs calculated to work on the face 
of the fly-wheel. This shjrft has from six to twelve pair of 
arms driven through it, from three and a-half to four feet 
apart ; on those arms are fixed short swords or handles of 
beech, one on each end ; those arms, crossed in the shaft, 
revolve according to the power let on the water wheel or 
engine, and pass round within three-fourths to an inch of 
an upright stationary standard made from hardwood 
(called the scutching stalk), over which the man or scutcher 
holds 2-3rds part of a handful of flax (called a streik) under 
those swords, keeping a tight hold of the other l-Srd 
until the large part is cleared out, when he turns the other 
end of the streik, and in a similar way feeds the swords over 
this scutching stalk, until, by the action of those handles or 
swords, all the wood or stem on which the flax grew is driven 
or dusted ouU and the fibres are all together like some 
hundreds of narrow ribands, — the roUers are driven by 
another shaft from the fly-wheel. This is the whole process, 
as followed up in Ireland by those who are endeavouring to 
compete with their more experienced rivals, the Belgians ; 
formerly they all watered their flax when pulled, in order to 
have it early in the market, to meet the pa3naient of their 
November rents ; but this mode of management cannot be 
too strongly condemned, and as it is much against the interest 
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of growers, I shall point out the error : first, those persons- 
glut the markets in Oct., Nov., and Dec., and so anxious 
are they to have their flax early to market, that often have 
I had to allow my men to work day and night ; and as these 
workers are paid hy weight for what they clean or scutch, 
there is always great loss in their being so hurried by the 
owners. Many of the finer fibres are cut up and lost in 
the shives, or wood, and the ends of the flax also much cut 
away. I consider the system of paying workers by weight 
a very bad one, as the loss, if the flax has got rather much 
water, and turns out soft, is very great, when hurried over ; 
this has been ascertained by weighing 1 cwt. of rough flax, 
and having it scatched by hand at home, and comparing it 
with the same weight done in the mill ; there is much 
room for improvement in the scutching department of the 
business. I have also another reason for condemning the 
system of steepmg the year it is pulled. The Belgians 
keep it over to the next season, and I believe the flax is the 
better for it ; in my opinion the fibre absorbs all the oil or 
sap from the wood or stalk, and from its being kept over 
a year, the wood becomes quite brittle, and it requires less 
time in the water to cause it to quit the fibre ; therefore* I 
must believe that to grow and manage the flax-plant to 
perfection, time must be looked to in every stage of the 
process ; and as the watering or soaking should not be done 
till the year after growing, it is my opinion that the secret 
in knowing how to grow and obtain a fine fibre and an 
abundant crop is to be found out by proper attention to this 
in all the stages of the process. 

Effects and Usb of Flax-watbr. — I was often struck 
with astonishment after rain in the months of September 
and October to see the great number of large trout dead in 
the water-course to my mill, from the eflects of the water 
which had been let off from the several pits in the neighbour- 
hood where flax had been soaked. I am glad to find that 
even the water in which it is steeped can be turned to a 
good account. Some of the members of the Belfast 
Society have been trying experiments, and find that it can 
be returned to the land in the shape of manure. I should 
think bog earth thrown into such water would be, when 
taken out, valuable stuff. 
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Having given an outline of the plan of operation in which 
I, and others, have been successful in cultivating flax, and 
having watched the mode of management pursued by others 
in Ireland who had year after year prime flax, I cannot 
imagine how some men professing to know much, and write 
mare on agricultural subjects than their neighbours, can 
be so prejudiced as to assert that ** the growing of 
flax is a lottery." I am aware that it is not every man 
who wants to do so, can grow it of fine quality ; he must 
have time to bring his ground into a proper state of cul- 
tivation. Added to this, as there are a great number of 
farmers as uninformed o{ the value and variety in quality of 
flax as he who says ''the growing is a lottery," they must 
have Belgian teachers, or be guided by the Belgian system 
of management before they can compete with our foreign 
neighbours ; however, I do not despair of their success 
when knowing the result of several experiments made by 
gentlemen in Norfolk, who have produced fibre equal to the 
best Belgian^ and I have pleasure in informing them that I 
have been lately favoured with letters from some of the 
most extensive flax- spinners in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
promising to encourage and give a preference to their own 
country flax the moment they can do so without actual 
loss. No doubt these gentlemen feel, as land-owners should 
do, the hardships of being obliged to pay so largely for 
flax to a people that tax the yams made from their own flax 
40 to 60 per cent., although they must have it for their 
wants. 

As England is second to no country in the world in her 
manufactures or mechanical skill, it is to be hoped that the 
owners of the soil will not be the only class to follow, or 
hesitate to lead in the march of improvement ; and I trust 
they will see that flax may be profitably grown both for the 
feeding qualities of the seed as for the fibre, although not in 
the same ratio, and that there is a great chance (if flax is 
cultivated with success) of many of Uie Manchester cotton* 
pinners following the example set them by the Belfast 
cotton-spinners, whose mills have been, with two exceptions^ 
all turned to flax spinning within the last 12 years. The 
first flax mill was built in 1 828 in that town out of the ruins 
of a burnt-down cotton mill, and at present there are above 
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30 flax mills in Belfast, and neighbourhood, at full work, 
and five new ones about to commence work, not taking into 
account the several mills in the counties of Armagh, Derry, 
Dubhn, and in the town of Drogheda. Whilst many 
thousands of hands are employed in the flax spinning factories* 
and in the weaving into linen what their neighbouring 
farmers and landlords have produced ; here is a connecting 
link, that cannot be hroken, between agriculture and com' 
merce. The Belfast flax spinners are the only Protective 
Society the farmers in the north of Ireland require. As 
statements without proof are often considered erroneous, I 
shall conclude my observations on this subject by quoting, 
as proof, what I took from the Times newspaper in July, 
1 843. A deputation from the flax spinners in Ireland waited 
on Ministers at Whitehall, and made the following statement, 
because they considered their trade was going to be muph 
injured by a free importation of machinery to a country that 
advanced the duty from what it was, 10 per cent, on linen 
and yarns in 1840> to what it then was, and now is, 40 to 60 
per cent. : 

We (they say) only exported from Ireland — 

Yarns in 1832 amounting to . £5.000 

Ditto in 1841 „ . . 1.700,000 

Ditto in 1842 „ . * 1,000,000 

Ditto in 1843 „ . . 1,200,000 

Here is an increase from 1832, from 5,000i. to 1,200,000/. 
sterling, exported in 1843, up to July; now if proof be 
wanted to convince land- owners of the increased consumption 
of flax in Ireland, and the extraordinary benefit the northern 
district in that country must derive from growing, as it now 
does, what is spun, to meet an immense increase of ex- 
portation, such as the above figures prove to have taken 
place those last twelve years, I hope I may be allowed to 
say, I have brought forward facts worth the serious and 
conclusive consideration of the landed proprietors of this 
kingdom. 

I have the honour to be. my Lords and Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, J. H. Dickson. 



Flax. — Mr. Dickson, with his present communication. 
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has favoured us with a rough pen-and-ink draught of one 
of his Scutching Mills, which can be seen any time at our 
office by those feeling an interest in the flax question. — ( To 
Correspondents,) 

Having sent a copy of the above letter of instruction to 
the Eklitor of the Canterbury Journal, I have thought proper 
to notice his remarks on it : — 

** Following up the paper upon flax-growing, which we 
published a fortnight since, Mr. Dickson, of London, has 
supplied us with the subjoined additional particulars, ad- 
dressed *To the Landed Proprietor^ of Great Britain.' 
We are unable to-day to give more than a portion of the 
conmiunication, and purpose giving the remainder in sub- 
sequent numbers. The importance of the subject which, 
if thoroughly carried out, will render us independent of 
foreigners for a commodity that is imported to a great extent, 
and thereby aflbrd employment for those now unoccupied 
of the labouring population, and open a profitable resource 
to fEurmers, warrant the devotion of so much of our space 
at the present moment." 



ON THE ADVANTAGES OF '^A PORTABLE FLAX BREAKING, 
AND SCUTCHING MILL ; INVENTED BY THE AUTHOR 
FOR SEPARATING THE WOODY PART FROM THE 
FIBRE. 

Having, in my letter on the cultivation and management 
of flax^ condemned the method of cleaning and preparing 
it by rolling and scutching, which was practised in my own 
mill, as well as in many others in Ireland, because of the 
danger to persons attending the rollers, and also the loss 
sustained by the growers in the scutching process ; which 
always must follow when the rolling or breaking is not 
carefally done ; my attention shall be directed to the con- 
struction of a portable rolling and scutching mill, that will 
enable every farmer in the kingdom (who will avail himself 
of the advantage of having one) to grow and prepare his 
own flax for market, so as to compete with the best 
CLEANED or prepared foreign flax. My acquaintance 
with the subject of flax culture, and the scutching or pre- 
paring the article for market^ commenced in 1825, and from 
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30 flax mills in Belfast, and neighbourhood, at full work, 
and Ave new ones about to commence work, not taking into 
account the several mills in the counties of Armagh, Deny, 
Dublin, and in the town of Drogheda. Whilst many- 
thousands of hands are employed in the flax spinning factories, 
and in the weaving into linen what their neighbouring 
farmers and landlords have produced ; here is a connecting 
link, that cannot he brokeriy between agriculture and com- 
merce. The Belfast flax spinners are the only Protective 
Society the farmers in the north of Ireland require. As 
statements without proof are often considered erroneous, I 
shall conclude my observations on this subject by quoting, 
as proof, what I took from the Times newspaper in July, 
1 843 . A deputation from the flax spinners in Ireland waited 
on Ministers at Whitehall, and made the following statement, 
because they considered their trade was going to be muph 
injured by a free importation of machinery to a country that 
advanced the duty from what it was, 10 per cent, on linen 
and yams in 1840, to what it then was, and now is, 40 to 60 
per cent. : 

We (they say) only exported from Ireland — 

Yams in 1832 amounting to . £5.000 

Ditto in 1841 „ . . 1,700,000 

Ditto in 1842 „ . . 1,000,000 

Ditto in 1843 „ . • 1,200,000 

Here is an increase from 1832, from 5,OO0Z. to 1,200,000/. 
sterUng, exported in 1843, up to July; now if proof be 
wanted to convince land-owners of the increased consumption 
of flax in Ireland, and the extraordinary benefit the northern 
district in that country must derive from growing, as it now 
does, what is spun, to meet an immense increase of ex- 
portation, such as the above figures prove to have taken 
place those last twelve years, I hope I may be allowed to 
say, I have brought forward facts worth the serious and 
conclusive consideration of the landed proprietors of this 
kingdom. 

I have the honour to be, my Lords and Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, J. H. Dickson. 



Flax. — Mr. Dickson, with his present communication. 
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has favoured us with a rough pen-and-ink draught of one 
of his Scutching Mills, which can he seen any time at our 
office by those feeling an interest in the flax question. — ( To 
Correspondents,) 

Having sent a copy of the above letter of instruction to 
the Ekiitor of the Canterbury Journal^ I have thought proper 
to notice his remarks on it : — 

** Following up the paper upon flax-growing, which we 
published a fortnight since, Mr. Dickson, of London, has 
supplied us with the subjoined additional particulars, ad- 
dressed 'To the Landed Proprietor^ of Great Britain.' 
We are unable to-day to give more than a portion of the 
communication, and purpose giving the remainder in sub- 
sequent numbers. The importance of the subject which, 
if thoroughly carried out, will render us independent of 
foreigners for a commodity that is imported to a great extent, 
and thereby aflbrd employment for those now unoccupied 
of the labouring population, and open a profitable resource 
to fleurmers, warrant the devotion of so much of our space 
at the present moment." 



ON THB ADVANTAGES OF '^A PORTABLE FLAX BREAKING, 
AND SCUTCHING MILL ; INVENTED BY THE AUTHOR 
FOR SEPARATING THE WOODY PART FROM THE 
FIBRE. 

Having, in my letter on the cultivation and management 
of flax^ condemned the method of cleaning and preparing 
it by rolling and scutching, which was practised in my own 
mill, as well as in many others in Ireland, because of the 
danger to persons attending the rollers, and also the loss 
sustained by the growers in the scutching process ; which 
always must follow when the rolling or breaking is not 
carefully done ; my attention shall be directed to the con- 
struction of a portable rolling and scutching mill, that will 
enable every farmer in the kingdom (who will avail himself 
of the advantage of having one) to grow and prepare his 
own flax for market, so as to compete with the best 
CLEANED or prepared foreign flax. My acquaintance 
with the subject of flax culture, and the scutching or pre- 
paring the article for market, commenced in 1825, and from 
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that time, my experience in flax and yams are weU known 
by the many eminent honBes engaged in the trade, in Leedsy 
Manchester and Preston ; and, confldent that I know how 
flax ehoold be prepared to meet their approval, I calculate 
on producing a portable flax rolling and scutching mill, 
that will do the work for the farmers in such a manner, as 
will enable them to offer English spinners, an article cleaned 
or scutched, equals if not superior to any Irish or Foreign 
flax that they are now suppUed with. 

As those who purchase my portable flax-preparing mill, 
will have with it printed instructions to guide them in 
its use, I shall not' attempt at this time to describe the 
machine, or do more than promise that it shall be my study 
to have it made, on the cheapest and most substantial 
PRINCIPLE in my power, in order to come within the reach 
of every working farmer in the kingdom, that may choose 
to give flax-growing a trial.^-It will be so constructed as 
to be connected, at pleasure, with such power as fBumers in 
general have to work thrashing machines, cider millb^ 
&c., &c., &c., and the price shall be regulated accordmg to 
the size of the machine, which I intend shall be made to 
require one, two, three, and four horse power. 

In the counties of Armagh, Deny, and Down (the flax dis- 
tricts in the north of Ireland), the flax-roUing and scutching 
mills are all driven by water-power ; and the great objection 
to its cultivation by the farmers in the south and west of 
Ireland, is, because of the want of mills to prepare it for 
market ; therefore, to overcome this great objection, and 
promote the cultivation of flax in districts where there are 
lio mills yet started, a portable mill must be brought into 
the market, one that will do the work well, and at a 
low price^ and that I am determined on placing before the 
agricultural community, with the hope of securing their 
patronage and support. J. H. Dickson. 



ON flax-water, as good manure proved by 

experiments. 

As I cannot speak of my own knowledge respecting the 
yalue or use of flax- water as a manure, I cannot (from what 
I have ascertained from Dr. Kane's reasonable remarks) 
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bat consider tiie experiments made by a few tenant-fanners 
in tke north of Ireland worthy of being made public ; and» 
therefore, I shall quote these observations, as they appeared 
in the Agricultural Gazette, Ist February, 1845. 

MARKETHILL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

** [We conclude our Report from last week.] 
<< The discussion upon the management and cultivation of 
the flax-crop was then introduced. 

'< The chairman, after making some observations on the 
propriety of farmers limiting their growth of flax to one- 
tenth of their farm, from a fear that its cultivation would- 
canse a decrease in the manure-heap, appears satisfied that 
such ideas have been formed from old prejudices^ and the 
want of A PROPER KNOWLEDGE of the nature of the flax- 
water, which will be found to be ably explained by Dr. Kane 
in his speech, which I shall notice hereafter.'^ The chair* 
man then adds, "It is, however, true that the charge 
against the flax-crop, of leaving no manure, is not stricUy 
a fact, for the seed of the flax is excellent feeding for 
cattle> and the flax-water is a powerful manure ; but then 
I have found it impossible to persuade people to take the 
trouble of. availing themselves of these capabilities. It is 
now twelve years since I first directed attention to this in 
a small pamphlet addressed to the farmers on this estate ; 
and I do not think there are more than half a dozen per- 
sons who have been induced to practise in this particular 
what I then recommended ; but in the present day old pre- 
judices are much shaken by the number of new things 
which have been brought forward, and which, contrary to 
expectation, have been proved to be useful improvements ; 
and I have therefore hopes, that if Dr. Kane, who has made 
the nature of this crop a subject of laborious and scientific 
research, shall be induced to let us know the result of his 
experiments, that a suitable impression will be made upon 
all present, and the value of his remarks be duly appre- 
ciated. If we were to shoot a bird, and find the stomach 
full of grain, we should naturally conclude that it lived upon 
that food. In like manner, when we find certain substances 
in the flax-water, we conclude that' these substances have 
been necessary to the existence of the plant. What these 
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substances are it belongs to science to infonn us of, and 
after hearing from Dr. Kane what science points out, we 
shall then come with more advantage to the consideration 
of practical results, and what steps we ought to take. He 
would, in the meantime, call on those who had any expe- 
rience in making use of the seed for cattle-feeding, or the flax- 
water for manure, to state the results of their experiments." 

Mr. Hugh Andrews, of Corromannon, said, " In the pre- 
sent year I had 14 bushels of flax-seed sown on 3 acres 3 roods 
of Ismd, Irish plantation measure, or thereabouts, and the 
bolls amounted to 65 cwt Last season I had 22 cwt. of bolls, 
which I made into meal, and gave to six pigs, three calves, 
and two horses. The meal given to the horses I mixed 
with potatoes. Eight calves were also fed with it till May, 
or whatever time they were turned on the grass. The pigs 
were fed from the 1st of June till the latter end of Julv. 
Thistles pulled out of the difierent crops, boiled along with 
the flax-seed meal, make an excellent food ; and cabbage, 
also boiled, without the assistance of any potatoes. I sold 
^ve of the pigs in Tanderagee market, on the 24th of 
November last, for 22L !«., and the other one I kept for 
breeding; and I expect to feed a great many more this 
season, having so much more of the flax-seed mea] for that 
purpose. I do not mean it to be understood that the stock 
were fed on flax-seed meal alone ; but it was used to render 
inferior feeding palatable, and the quantity I have saved this 
year, is the best proof that I am well satisfied with the 
experiment.'* 

Mr. William King, of Corromannon, then rose and said, 
" Respecting the using of flax-water, I have had two trials 
of it, and found benefit by it I had one acre of two-year- 
old lea, which I got flooded with flax- water, and I had a 
double quantity of oats on it the next season, compared 
with its usual produce for fifteen years previous. Last sea- 
son I had a field of about two acres ; and for the purpose of 
experimenting, I dressed one acre of it with about twenty 
barrels of lime, and procured flax- water for the remainder. 
The portion to which the flax-water was apphed carried 
the best crop by 30s. ; and if we count the cost of the 
twenty barrels of lime, *and the labour attending its applica* 
tion, it will amount to about 30s, more. With respect to 
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furrow-draining, I had about an acre that had not been in 
crop for twelve years, in consequence of its wet and spouty 
condition, and having no fall for cross-drains, any attempt 
to dry it was considered impracticable. I have, however, 
tried the improved plan, with the drains fifteen feet apart, 
and it is now dried sufficiently to bear a good crop, having 
last year earned an excellent crop of potatoes." 

Mr. Samuel Loudon, of Hamilstonbawn. *' When I first 
took into consideration the use of flax-water, my flax-pools 
being situated on the top of .a hill, I thought it would not 
be expensive to try the experiment ; and I, of course, 
applied the water to a small portion of ground, off which I 
had taken a crop of oats. The next year I planted the 
field with potatoes, when the advantage of the flax- water 
was quite apparent, the portion of the field to which it had 
been applied carrying a^ double crop. Nor was the effect 
confined to the potato crop. It was''easily discernible in 
the succeeding crop of flax. Last season I was more par- 
ticular about the water, and had it carefully put over a part 
of a field, from which I reaped 55 stooks of oats, producing 
128 stones. Of the part not watered, I reaped also 55 
stooks, but the produce was only 96 stones. I have no 
doubt that, by judicious management, I might have increased 
this produce considerably ; and I have no hesitation in 
stating the good opinion I entertain of the application of 
flax-water to be such, that had I no other means of pro- 
curing it, I would pay for the carrying it to my fields in 
tin cans." 

Experiments such as these, tried by intelligent farmers 
on what I call the best-managed estate in Ireland, under the 
directions of an agent who studies the comfort and well- 
doing of the tenantry of Lord Gosford, should, in my 
opiftion, decidedly do away with the idle prejudice, that 
flax is a more exhausting crop than any other that we can 
produce, and that it leaves nothing to manure or restore the 
soil ; however, as I shall, in the Appendix, quote Dr. Kane's 
opmions on the subject, I shall content myself for the pre- 
sent, by giving these experiments as proof of the value and 
fertilising qualities of the water in which flax is steeped, to 
separate the wood from the fibre. J. H. Dickson. 

D 
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Gold ot Pleasure Flax. — This article I hare not 
seen ; but as a report of it appears in our Journals, I give 
it as it appeared in the Agricultural Gazette. 

" Flax-seed. — Mr. Taylor, of 314, Regent-street, has 
communicated to the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, analyses made by Dr. Ryan, of the Royal Poly- 
technic' Institution, of common linseed and the seeds of the 
Gold of Pleasure Flax. It appears from these results, that 
linseed gave 82J per cent, of a peculiar gum, and Gold 
of Pleasure 83} per cent, of a mucilage, which on further 
analysis 3rielded 61| parts of a soluble, and 22 parts of an 
insoluble gum. The elementary analysis showed the Gold of 
Pleasure mucilage to contain 7 per cent, more nitrogen than 
the linseed-gum, and 6 per cent, less oxygen. Dr. Ryan 
considered the amount of nutriment in the seeds of the 
Gold of Pleasure, the excellent quality of the Oil, and the 
small quantity of inoi;ganic matter they contained, as points 
greatly in their favour for the production of oil-cake of a 
nutritious character." 



LETTER IV. 

ON THE BEST METHOD AND ADVANTAGES OF 

SAVING THE SEED. 

To the Editor of the Gardeners Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette, 

Sir, — From the recent frauds practised by the continental 
growers and exporters of flax seed, on their best citS' 
tomers, the Belfast, Newry, and Derry merchants, to whom 
the farmers of the North of Ireland constantly look i^ 
the spring, for fresh and genuine flax seed, it is evident 
that there is but one way left for British farmers to avoid 
being imposed upon ; and as I have recommended the saving 
^f the seed for feeding purposes, and have shown the frauds 
in the preparation of foreign hnseed cake, I must beg to 
impress on the farmer's minds, that it is absolutely necessary 
that they should save their' seed for sowing purposes also. I 
have already recommended the Riga seed ; and as seed 
saved from it in Ireland has been always known to do 
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better the following year, it is an easy matter for British 
fanners to follow up this practice by the purchase of a few 
pecks of fresh Riga each spring to rear their seed from, if 
they find by experiments that the Riga answers better than 
Dutch or home-grown. A. few square perches of the ground 
sown with flax, should be set apart for the seed ; and, as I 
have before said, the seed as it becomes ripb, extracts 
THK OIL FROM THE FIBRE, it need not be expected that the 
fibre will be of much value when seed is wanted, as it is so 
requisite that the seed be allowed to be full ripe, when it is 
required for sowing purposes ; when the stalk and bolls 
become yellow, it is then ready to be pulled. 

As I advise those who grow flax in Great Britain, to 
follow the continental method of management, in preference 
to the Irish who steep and scutch it the same year as it is 
grown, a few words on the subject may be useful. When 
the flax is pulled, it should be set up on the root end in 
handfulS) resting against each other, in the same way as We 
«took com, the bottom spread and the tops all left together, 
forming a stock of six to eight feet long. In order that it 
may resist wind and rain, I should recommend a cord 
from twelve to sixteen feet long, being drawn round each 
stock and tied, as such will keep it firm ; and in eight or 
ten days it may be taken to the stack yard, and built in 
small stacks. The seed can be taken off when wanted, for 
sowing in spring ; and as the spring work is generally over 
40on after the month of Mav commences, and farmer»are 
not then so much hurried, the flax can be then steeped, 
grassed, and managed with more attention than it could 
possibly be done in any other part of the season. Let the 
seed be required for feeding cattle, or selling for crushing, 
it is better not to attempt to ripple it until it has remained 
eight or ten days in the stook ; for, in my opinion, the seed 
will be better, and the bolls less subject to heat from 
being in the wind for some days — more dry than if taken 
off in the green state ; and if it is to be rippled in the 
field, I would recommend farmers who have a large quantity 
to secure, to be provided with materials for ereetiug a 
temporary shed, for the purpose of taking off, and drying 
the seed in the air. 

The rippling machine should be made like that of a 
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coarse hackle, from half-inch square u'on placed at angles, 
the teeth 1 J foot long, to he driven through a hlock of 
wood, about quarter of an inch apart, tapered to a point, 
and 80 fine at the top, that they must be half an inch apart. 
This block should be screwed or fastened to a stoll of about 
five feet long, with feet spread so that it will not be easily 
upset; and at a proper height for a man to stand at, and 
pull the handfiils through the teeth of the machine without 
breaking the top end of the flax. The bolls should be re- 
moved and spread in the sun and air if possible, but not left 
to the chance of getting wet ; they should be put through 
a coarse riddle, and also the wmnowing machine, as it wUl 
assist the drying. The more air the bolls get the better ; but 
as by slow drying, the seed abstracts all the juice that 
remains in the shell, let not the farmers be tempted (in 
order to hurry the work of drying) to kiln- dry it, unless 
they find it impossible to save it otherwise. When properly 
dry, it may be threshed out, and the heaviest used for selling, 
or crushing if not wanted. The Hght seed and husks will 
no doubt be found good and nutritive food for cows, horses, 
and pigs. 

In taking off the bolls, the man who works at the rippling 
machine should have sheaves of unrippled flax placed on 
his right hand ; he lifts a handful, and, with one hand about 
four inches from the root and the other up a little nearer 
the top, he spreads and draws it through the teeth of the 
mathine untU all the bolls are off. A little practice will 
be sufficient to show the man rippling, that once or twice 
drawing through the teeth should take all the bolls off a hand- 
ful and as it is finished ; it should be moved over to his left, 
and tied up neatly for the steep. I am. Sir, yours respect- 
fully, J. H. Dickson. 

P. S. I observe that at the monthly meeting of the Belfast 
Max Improvement Society, held on the 16th of July, the 
report of the Sub- Committee appointed to conduct the ex- 
periments on different kinds of flax seed was read ; and as the 
appearance of flax grown from the home-saved seed is every- 
where fine this season in Ireland, I shall quote the remarks 
of the Committee respecting the experiments made by sowing 
flax seed, the produce of various countries. 
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The followiog was the appearance of the portion sowHj 
mspected on the 12th of July : — 
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I consider this a very important experiment^ although 
tried rather late in the season ; and as the result of quality will 
be known, I shall take care to notice them through the press. 
The American and English appear to have got on best. The 
Ekiglish being branchy may have been from thin sowing ; and 
as being branchy is a great loss, care should be taken to sow 
suflicient seed ; for if it be sown thin it is certain to get 
branchy when a few inches long, and the flax on those 
branches is worth almost nothing ; whereas if sown thick, 
from 2^ to 3 bushels per acre, the plant like ^otin^ ash trees, 
when planted close, shoojts up between two and three feet 
without a single branch and then the flax is all one quality, 
and good. J. H. D. 

Extensive Failure in the Flax Crop. — It is announced 
that the flax crop has proved a ruinous failure in the flax- 
growing districts in Ulster. A Belfast paper says, *' the 
Riga seed was generally the favourite in this country ; but 
owing to the unfavourable state of the season for saving it 
in Russia, it is thought the growers and vendors have re- 
sorted to the nefarious practice of kiln-drying it. This 
would of course give it a firm and fair appearance to the eye 
ci the purchaser ; but the process destroys almost all pro- 
bability of vegetation. We have been assured that between 



Full of yellow weed. 



t Stems Branchy. 
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4000 and 5000 acres of land sawn with this seed have mis* 
sed, and that the ground is hang pi-qjaied with potaioes 
and harler. The American and Dutch seeds, with the 
Egyptian hitelj imported into this ouuutrVp are' doing well, 
and promise a £iir arerage crop, ahhoagh later in growth 
and appearance than at this period in former seasons." 

Although perfectlT satisfied that my obsenrations on 
saring the se^ from the flax plant (because of the sue- 
oesilid experiments I liave frequently witnessed) will be 
sufficient, if attended to^ to enable farmers to cultivate the 
]dant to perfectiony I cannot but express my satisfartion, 
when an opportun ity offers, of my quoting from others, what 
may be ccmsidered useful or interesting on the subject; and 
as I have been fiTOured with a letter from J. M*Adam, 
Esq., of Belfut, which has been addressed to the Flax Im- 
prov^nent Society of which he is Secretary, by one of its 
very intelligent continental correspondents, I have much 
pleasure in placing it before my readers, as I quite agree 
with the observations contained, and consider them calculated 
to benefit the cultivation of flax in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 



SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION AND IMPRO^BMBAT OF 
THE GROWTH OF FLAX IN IRELAND. 

On the 13th instant, the monthly Committee meeting^ was 
held in the Commercial Buildings, Belfast, S. K. MulhoUand, 
Esq., in the Chair. The treasurer's report shewed an 
addition to the funds, since last meeting, of 1061. The 
Secretary reported that the Society's agriculturists, and 
their assistants, were all actively engaged, in their several 
districts, in superintending the pulling of the crop. The 
general appearance was favourable, both as r^ards yield 
and promise of quality ; but the late rains had, in some 
places, injured the heavy crops. Many farmers, acting on 
the advice given by the Society, were treating portions of 
their crop on the Courtray system, that they might sow the 
seed thus saved, next spring. The flax in the counties of 
Cork and Waterford promises to be very luxuriant, and 
preparations are being made for lajring ofi" a considerable 
br^idth of land for that plant, next year. Among the cor- 
respondeoce was a letter, gf which tiie following translatioa 
'H be read with interest : — 
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** 7^0 the Committee of the Irish Flax Society. 

•* Gentlemen, — Having turned my attention very much 
to the culture of flax, recognising the importance of this 
branch of agricultural industry, I received lately, the fourth 
report of your Society, from which I learn, with much 
pleasure, the progress in improvement already made by 
your benevolent exertions. But, although valuable instruc- 
tions and hints are given, as regards the handling of the 
crop, and of the uses of flax bolls as apphed to cattle- feeding, 
yet, I mtss, with respect to the saving of flax seed, those 
explanations which are necessary, if the prosperity of this 
most important branch of industry should be independent of 
foreign influence. The culture of flax cannot become 
general, where the seed is not saved at home ; for, where 
foreign seed is brought in, it is impossible wholly to prevent 
imposition, through which the wished-for results will fre- 
quently be frustrated, and the farmer deterred from further 
trials. Being convinced of the importance of this matter, I 
make free to communicate the following observations from 
my unpublished work. 

^Although, in general, the saving of flax seed, for sowing, 
is rather injurious to the flax, yet it is advisable, for many 
reasons, that every flax grower should, yearly, appropriate 
a small part of his flax-ground, and especially that where 
it grows thinnest, for the saving of seed; — in the first 
place, because the Russian seed does not generally produce 
such fine flax as that which has been saved on the spot ; 
and, secondly, because the grower is certain, that, by proper 
treatment of the home-saved seed, he will have what he can 
depend upon. This is not always the case with the Russian 
seed, for it is frequently either too old, or too much dried 
by stoving, by which it always suflers, and, at least, becomes 
partly unsuitable ; or it is mixed, by greedy merchants, with 
other inland seed which is only half ripe. Thirdly, because 
the Russian seed, in the spring season, is often at so high 
a price, that it would be madness to give away ready money 
for an article which can be produced at home, of a better 
quality. With respect to tie seed that is to be saved at 
home, it is particularly remarked, that it should be allowed 
to come to a proper degree of ripeness, and should be 
treated as nearly as possible after the Courtray method, 
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according to which, the flax that has been saved is dried in 
bundles in the field, and not taken off until the winter or 
spring, in a proper bam. The seed bolls should not be 
clean threshed out, but merely so fiar as to get the first 
seed ( Vorsaat) out of it, leaving the after-seed (Hinterkom) 
in the bolls, which can be used as excellent cattle food. — 
Should the seed of the previous year not generally be used 
for sowing in the season after (as, on account of its strong 
hold of fresh oil, it gives the plant too luxuriant and irregular 
a growth, owing to which it produces more coarse, woody, 
and unsuitable parts than fine fibres), seed of two or thre^ 
years old is always better for sowing. If one wishes to use 
the seed saved in the previous year, then spread it, weeks 
before, upon an airy floor, thinly, and turn it, during its 
lying, carefully; by which a part of its oily contents is 
decomposed, and it acquires more of the property of old seed. 
As regards the degeneracy of the home-saved seed, it has 
been hitherto supposed, that this seed must be, from time to 
time, renewed by Russian ; but this is quite unnecessary, if 
proper attention be given to saving the seed, and a small 
part of the flax be allowed to remain unpulled till fully ripe. 
The home-saved seed must not be sown for several succes- 
sive years, at least not by itself ; but every third or fourth 
year be changed, or mixed with other seed saved in the 
same country. The seed which is purchased must not be 
procured from one, but from several flax-growers, and par- 
ticularly from such as live on a poor and open soil. When 
the bought flaic-seed is mixed with the seed saved on the 
farm, it is well, shortly before sowing, to fan all, partly for 
the purpose of intimately mixing them, and partly to bring 
out the light seeds (Hinterkom) which are found among it, 
and which give only poor and indifferent flax. Seeds which 
are procured, in the above manner, from different poor 
districts at home, and are either sown alone, or mixed with 
the home- saved seed, may not only be put in comparison 
with the Russian seed, but surpass it by far in quality. In 
order, therefore, to guard against the degeneracy of the flax, 
one has no occasion to use Russian seed, a circumstance 
which, in many respects, is of the greatest importance, and 
which cannot be too often spoken of to flax- growers ; so 
that, from the previous opinion, we may gradually and finally 
cease paying to Russia the hitherto voluntary tribute. 
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" Hoping that the above remarks, which have been sup- 
ported by many experiments, may not be unwelcome to your 
honoured Society, I subscribe myself, with ^igh respect. 

"Hermon Von Biblke." 

*' BaUf near Flensburg (Duchy of ScMeswig), 
15th July, 1845." 

The coming meeting of the Royal Agricultural Improve-* 
ment Society of Ireland, at BalUnasloe, was adverted to, as 
oflTering an opportunity of calling the attention of the landed 
interest of the west and south of Ireland to flax culture. A 
letter was read from the Earl of Erne, pointing t^is out, his 
Lordship promising to bring the matter forward. The 
Secretary was, therefore, directed to arrange, if possible, to 
attend the meeting, and take steps for giving effect to 
the Society's views. A Sub-Committee was appointed to 
bring out the annual prize list of the Flax Society ; and 
tiie meeting separated. 



ON THE PREPARATION OF FLAX SEED FOR FEEDING 

ANIMALS. 

Having finished my observations on the method of 
growing the Flax Plant, and taking off the seed, I shall, 
add in conclusion a few words on the necessity of thoroughly 
drying the bolls, and the advantages of saving the seed, 
because of the great benefit derived from it as a superior 
article of food for animals. 

I should have noticed, in my observations on saving the 
seed, that although not a difficult operation, it is one re- 
quiring considerable attention, rather than a great amount of 
labour. Care should be taken to prevent any degree of 
fermentation taking place; and the seed bolls should be 
thinly spread on dry lofts, until thoroughly dry, after which 
the bolls may be stored together, in any quantity. However, 
repeated turning, after being taken off the flax, is very ne* 
cessary ; and, should the weather be fine, an exposure to the 
sun and air should be attended to : but if the weather be 
damp, and the bolls likely to get injured from being green 
and undried, a slight kiln-drying will not injure the seed as 
food for animals; but if for oil manufacture, fire*drying 
must operate against the produce of oil ; and if for seed, fire 
drying is ruinous. After having been thoroughly dried. 
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it will be necessary to pass the bolls through a winnowing^ 
machine, to sift out dust, sand, &c., &c., which will more 
or less be gathered up with the bolls from the floors, where 
they have been spread to dry. When thus cleaned, the bolls, 
as required for feeding, shoidd be turned through a crushing 
machine ; and when crushed or broken, it is unimportant 
whether the husks or chaff be separated by winnowing, as 
the whole may be boiled up together with bean, pea, or 
oat-meal, and with wheat or oat chaff, cut hay, or cut straw. 
Such a compound will be found superior to any other sort of 
food which can be given to bring animals into good con- 
dition, although I must allow experience to guide the 
farmer as to the precise quantity that should be given. I 
may observe that for a large-sized animal, half a peck for 
each feed should be sufficient. 

I observe that, as» food for calves, flax seed, boiled and 
mixed with hay tea, is one of the very best substitutes for 
milk that has been discovered ; a compound should be made 
from this tea mixture, and skimmed milk, with the addition 
of bean or pea meal, boiled as light or thin porridge ; and to 
prevent the mixture from disagreeing with the young 
animals, which a sudden change of food is certain to do, the 
quantity of milk should be decreased, and the tea from the 
flax seed and hay gradually increased. The economy in 
the adoption of this course of feeding, and the good results 
will soon prove to the satisfaction of the farmer that he has 
found out a desirable mode of economizing milk, by the gain 
of a substitute in Jlax seed. 

In concluding this part of the subject, allusion to another, 
though perhaps the least important article, should be made, 
viz : the water in which flax has been steeped. I have not 
myself tried experinaents with it ; but I observe members of 
the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, declare, after a trial, 
that it contains considerable fertilizing qualities ; and, I 
should suppose, it would if mixed with liquid manure, act as 
a good restorative ; or if old rubbish, weeds, and bog eeuth 
be thrown into the pots to absorb the water, I am inchned 
to believe it would turn out a rich sort of manure ; and I 
think the experiments explained by the three farmers at the 
Market-hill Agricultural Meeting, should be stkflicient to 
satisfy parties on this point. 
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LETTER V. 

ON THE EXPENSES AND PROFITS ON EIGHT ACRES OF 
WHEAT, COMPARED WITH EIGHT OF FLAX. 

To the Editor of Eddowes's Journal. 

* 

Sir, — I beg to express my thanks for your prompt atten- 
tion to my request, by inserting in the columns of your 
journal my letters on rotation, cultivation, and management 
of the flax-plant ; and inasmuch as, by attention to the 
method described, any experienced farmer can cultivate the 
plant to perfection, I should like to avail myself of another 
opportunity, through the columns of your paper, to point 
out the advantages that may be gained by landlords and" 
tenants in encouraging ^e growth of flax in this country. 

Aware that theoretical observations can never entirely 
obliterate prejudice, I will place before those interested in 
the well-doing of the farmers of this kingdom, facts and 
experiments, which I hope will be sufficient to raise the 
curtain that has so long covered the stage of the great 
agricultural theatre of Europe, and concealed from the eyes 
of British farmers the profits of flax-growing derived by their 
continental agricultural neighbours, from whom England 
derives scarcely any benefit, although it appears from the 
Irish Farmers* Journal, these people have been draining 
annually from us between ten and twelve millions sterling for 
flax, oU'caket and flax-seed ; and it appears by the Parha- 
mentary returns up to the 5th of January, 1844, that this 
sum drawn by our continental friends is very little short of 
the whole value of manufactured cotton goods exported by 
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US to all parts of the globe, 16,249,268Z. By the same 
returns, I observe that the whole amount of our exports in 
linen> and flax, and tow-yams, was 3,603,079Z. ; so that it 
follows, we consume the agricultural produce of Belgium, 
&c., to the amount of from seven to* nine millions sterling 
annually ; and this sum may, and ought to be kept in this 
country, if landlords and farmers will but study their own 
interests. I would just say to the calculating farmer, Con- 
sider the population of Great Britain 18,800,000 ; deduct 
the inhabitants of cities, towns^ and villages, who are mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and traders — then, on seeing what 
number you may allow to be farmers, ask yourselves how 
much of this twelve millions your own share may be ; and do 
not forget the example you have before you in the north of 
Ireland, where flax-spinners declare, that some of them 
who have paid 40,000Z. per annum to the French, Dutch, 
and Russians for flax, now distribute those large sums 
annually amongst the farmers in their immediate districts. 

Having inserted the names of several gentlemen in my 
former letters published in your paper on this subject, who 
have, by instructions from the Belfast Flax Society and 
myself, grown flax in this country and in Ireland, with 
profits ranging from 20Z. to 50Z. per acre, I wish to bring 
forward additional proof, in order to satisfy agriculturists 
that no crop will remunerate them like that of flax ; and 
as I have just had a conversation with a gentleman who 
fiarms several hundred acres in Norfolk, and frequently 
grows hemp, but never has tried to produce flax, I shall 
quote his calculation as to the expenses and profits on the 
growing of eight acres of wheat, in order that those who 
read this letter (and are not practical farmers) may compare 
the expenses and profits, which are evidently in favour of 
flax-growing. This gentleman's argument against flax- 
growing is, that by growing it there is no straw left as 
there is by growing wheat, and as a consequence the land 
would be run out from want of manure ; but as by his cal- 
culation, eight acres will only produce 16Z. I65. worth of 
straw, I think it will not require much calculation to con- 
vince farmers who fatten cattle, that 72Z. IO5. worth of 
flax-seed, which can be had off eight acres, will produce 
more manure than \Ql, worth of straw. 
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As 13^. 6s, appears to he the profit that a Norfolk farmer 
has on growing eight acres of wheat, I beg to call attention 
to the following : — ^An Irish gentleman, Mr. Cassidy, of 
Glenbrook, Mugherafitt, Ireland, in writing on the 26th ult. 
to the Secretary of the Belfast Flax Society, says, " I have 
read with much pleasure and interest the discussion on ^e 
fiax question in the Farmers* Journal, and I must say the 
opponents of flax do it most gross injustice. For instance, 
in 1843 I got 145Z. for flax grown on barely six Irish acres 
(or say eight English), and I calculate, after making a 
liberal allowance for expenses, I had 100/., or more than 
16/. per acre clear profit, by selling the flax at 8s. to Ss. 6d. 
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per stone, in Cookstown." Then he adds, " This year I 
saved some seed of the flax on the Courtray system [before 
this he did not do so ; it was as usual lost in the watering] ; 
on applying it, T find the seed excellent and nutritive food 
for milch-cows, pigs, and horses ; and to this kind of food 
we attribute the remarkable sleekness of animals feeding oa 
it ; and we observe that the milk of the cows improves 
both in quality and quantity immediately after we com- 
menced giving them the bolls," 

Now, as this gentleman states that he had, without the 
seed (for it appears he followed in 1843 the old system), a 
clear profit on the flax grown on eight acres £100 
We must add to this what seed he should 

have had according to the NorfoQc farmer *s 

calculation, 29 bushels to the acre, or 232 

bushels at 6s. Sd» per bushel • ... 72 10 

£172 10 
Therefore, had he saved the seed, even working the flax 
on the old system, he would have had a clear profit of 
2 U. 115. 3i. per acre ; whereas, had he managed the whole 
crop on the improved method, he would have got much 
more than 8^. 6d. per stone ; in all probability 10^. or I2s. 
It is a well-known fact, that any uneducated ploughman can 
sow and reap off an acre of good land from thirty to thirty- 
five bushels of wheat or barley. In this case, the land gives 
the quality, and does all after the seed leaves the hand that 
sows it : but in flax-growing the land will not do all : it 
produces the bulk, but skill and hand-management give the 
quality ; therefore the cultivation of such a crop is certain to 
give pleasure and profit to a skilful practical farmer, who 
will give the plant the attention required. 

Having read with pleasure the letter following mine in 
page 247 in the Gardeners* Chronicle, and agreeing as I do 
with the writer's views, and with every syllable he makes * 
use of respecting the neglected portion of Ireland ; and com- 
paring those parts with the northern province, which is 
attended to by considerate landlords — such men as the late 
and much lamented Marquis of Downshire — and knowing as 
I do the good results from the land-owners in that quarter 
taking up the subject of flax-cultivation, and interesting 
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themselves in every thing calculated to benefit their tenantry. 
I must borrow a few words from the letter alluded to, and 
ask how it can be that the newspapers are daily filled with 
advertisements of railway companies, joint- stock companies, 
and many other uncertain speculations, patronised, as would 
appear from the prospectuses, by noblemen and other landed 
proprietors, yet not one company has started in this country 
to grow or encourage the growth of flax, an article that is 
consumed in such quantities, and is of such vast importance 
to the landed interest ; and, above all, socerta in to leave a 
profit for labour and money employed ? I do not expect to 
see the government starting model farms in every county or 
district in England ; but 1 say, if the landowners of Great 
Britain will not be alive to their own interests, individual 
capitalists had far better invest their money, and try what 
they can do to keep in this country the 10,000,000/. or 
12,000,000Z. sterling now paid away annually to foreigners 
for flax, oil-cake, and flax-seed. They will find a ready 
market in Yorkshire and Lancashire for all the flax they 
can produce, and they will find buyers for their seed and oil- 
cake among the farmers who may not grow it, although they 
do admit it is superior to anything yet found out for fatten- 
ing cattle. 

As landowners are prevailed upon everywhere to lend 
their names, capital, and influence to speculation on embank- 
ments and excavations, it might be prudent for them, while 
they sink their money in railways, to reflect on the state of 
the tenant farmers, while the manufacturers are calling ovt 
to a man for open ports and a free trade in corn ; and as by 
this letter I prove that a farmer can grow on eight acres ^ 
land what will leave 172/. 10s. profit, a sum suflicient to 
pay the rent of a farm containing 125 acres at the highest 
average price in England (Leicester, 1/. 6s, 9d.) it might be 
advisable for landed proprietors to do less in railways, and 
use a little of their unemployed capital and influence in 
establishing a company for the growth of flax, an article that 
it te evident will enable farmers to pay their rents, regardless 
of tlie present protecting duty, whether on or oflf. This 
could be done by a joint-stock company, with branches and 
model farms in different districts ; such a company would 
command the influence and assistance of a powerful and 
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wealthy body, the flax spinners of Great Britain, who are 
deeply interested and most anxioos to see an article grown 
at home that they have to look to fordgners for — an article 
so superior to cotton in texture and dorabihty. Sach a 
company will not only act as a goldxn link bstwbbn 
AORicuLTURB AND coMMKRCs, bat the good cffdcts are 
certain to be soon felt by the majority of the people, small 
farmers and labourers — a class whose condition landlords 
should study to improve ; for by so doing they will enlist 
an army of defence, a protective society in reality , so that 
all attempts in future to create disunion between the people 
and their landlords would be in vain^ 

As Ekiglish land-owners need not be told that spinners and 
manufacturers of cotton keep their eyes steadily on what is 
most likely to benefit their trade, it may not be out of place 
to inform them that, as the short staple of cotton can never 
be got to unite or work in with the long staple of flax, there 
can be no amalgamation of these articles ; and as a conse- 
quence, there is but little chance of an interested union he* 
tween the cotton and agricultural interests; for« in my 
opinion, they are as wide as the poles. This being the fact, 
let the land-owners of Britain encourage fieurmers to cultivate 
flax, an article certain to increase the linen manufacture of 
this country, and they will soon find that (as he that wiU 
be free must strike the blow) they have struck a heavy blow 
at the head quarters of discontent, where the cotton trade is 
extensively carried on by persons who are not to be quieted 
until (like Belfast) many of their mills and power-looms are 
turned from cotton to the spinning and manufacture of flax, 
an article that I am prepared to prove will not exhaust the 
soil more than a crop of wheat, whilst I prove by many 
experiments the profits far exceed any other crop the farmer 
can commit to the soil. ' I am. Sir, yours respectfully, 

J. H. Dickson. 

London, Slst May^ 1845. 

P.S. As Potato or turnip ground will grow wheat with- 
out manure, — we should not, in comparing the profits on 
eight acres grown on fresh manured ground, bring in the 
expence of the manure, without adding the same amount for 
manure to eight acres of flax, as both articles will grow well 
after potatoes or turnips. J.H.D. 
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LETTER VI. 

ON THB BENEFITS DERIVED FROM FLAX CULTURE IN IRELAND 
B7 FARMERS, FLAX SPINNERS, AND LINEN MANUFACTURERS. 

To the Editor of the Fifeshire Advertiser, 

Sir, — According to promise, I now beg to sabmit for inser- 
tion my promised letter on the most important part of the flax 
sabject, which has occupied the greater part of my time for 
the last six months ; and as my object is to disabuse the 
minds of tbbse agriculturists who are prejudiced in the long 
cherished tale that flax is a more exhausting crop than any 
other that may be produced from the soil, I do hope that 

vour Scottish Farmers will not submit to be told that thev 

" « 

are all behind the farmers in the North of Ireland in their 
endeavours to compete with foreigners in growing flax (an 
article we require so largely for our hnen manufacturing 
purposes), because of a belief in the old threadbare tales of 
their grandmothers, which invariably represent that the 
culture of the plant is ruinous to the producer, < 

However satisfied I am, from practical experience, that 
there is nothing to create a prejudice against its cultivation, 
any more than against wheat, I think, from the objections 
that I have frequently and recently heard made by farmers 
who have been accustomed to grow hemp, to bring a few 
more facts beforb the readers of your journal, in the hope 
that, if I can shew that the advantage attending its culti- 
vation enables the fanner to counterbalance the disadvantage, 
I shall remove the prejudice against a crop otherwise useful, 
and certain to benefit the country at large. 

Having already proved some of the advantages of this 
crop, reaped by the farmers of the North of Ireland, where 
it has been grown for many years with increasing success, 
and where it has maintained, and will maintain, a remun- 
nerating price, independent of foreign competition, 
I shall now combat in argument those opponents of flax- 
culture who think it exhausts the soil, because being puUed 
up it leaves no stubble or straw to make manure of. In my 
last letter on the subject, I showed that by following up the 
system of Mr. Cassidy (an Irish gentleman), 211, lis. per 
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acre, or a clear profit of 172Z. lOs. could be made off 8 acres ; 
and in my former letters I gave an instance of a Mr. De- 
mann, near Armagh, Ireland, having made at the rate of 
511, 11 5. 3^2. per acre, by growing a superior quality of flax, 
to which I defy contradiction ; whereas by growing wheat, 
I show that a Norfolk farmer cannot have of clear profit 
more than 13Z. 65. on eight acres, or 11. \Ss. Sd. per acre 
for his trouble ; I must therefore hope, that with these facts 
before the eyes of British farmers, to prove that by wheat- 
growing they cannot realise, on the very best drained ground, 
manured with the richest farm-yard manure, so much as 3/. 
or 41. per acre profit. They will see the advantage of giving 
fiax a trial, as the additional profit made from the scales of 
the fibre will enable them to purchase an additional stock of 
cattle; and as the seed produced from the flax should 
average from 25 to 30 bushels per acre, they will be pre- 
pared to feed the additional stock, and increase thereby 
their manure heap to such an extent, as will admit of planting 
more turnip and potato ; and I need scarcely add, they will 
be enabled to manure a much greater breadth of land, and 
immensely improve their farms. 

I noticed, in the ** Scottish Farmers' Journal,*' some 
months back, observations on the subject, which it may not be 
out of place to mention. The writer says, ** In other parts 
of the kingdom, the landlords and the farmers have united 
in associations for promoting the internal industry of the 
country ; and^ after some experience, have found that the 
culture of flax is one means of paying our own spare la- 
bourers, with that money which would otherwise find its 
way into the pockets of our not over grateful neighbours on 
the Continent. At these meetings, it has been said that 
6,000,OOOL sterling of British gold are annually paid for 
the article of flax alone, besides a very considerable sum 
for Oil Cake, for the purpose of feeding Cattle. When rais- 
ing flax has in consequence been resorted to, the announced 
profits have been much higher than is usually derived 
from the cultivation of grain, besides the advantage to the 
community of additional employment thereby afforded, in 
weeding, pulling, rippling, watering, spreading, lifting, 
rolling, and scutching; then he adds, ^* Why not spinning ? 
for, as it is found, that as fine flax can be produced in this 
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country as on the Continent, it is a libel on our Scottish 
lasses to say that they could not by practice learn to spin as 
fine vam as those in other lands." 

On this, the spinning process, I do not hesitate to say, that 
mill- spun yarns being produced so cheap and so superior in 
quality to hand-spun yams, the day is gone by when hand- 
spinning would pay ; however, the preparing flax for spin- 
ning gives considerable employment to the agricultural 
labourers in the north of Ireland before the wheat harvest, 
when other field works are in abeyance. 

The writer then says, *' But it is objected that farmers in 
Scotland are prohibited by the terms of their leases from 
cultivating flax : is it meant by this that they are not »o 
hostile to the practice as their landlords? Should it be 
found by experience that a partial culture, or culture on a 
small scale of this plant turns out to be beneficial to the 
farmer as well as to the community, will not Scotch land- 
lords relax such prohibitory clause where they exist, and 
allow of a certain per-centage of land on any farm being laid 
under this crop annually. They will not surely be behind 
their brethren in England and Ireland, who not only allow, 
but encourage the tenantry to cultivate this useful plant. 
O but it is said, the culture of flax deteriorates the soil ; 
this, however, is denied by some (by myself and many 
others who are guided by experiments) ; but granting that 
it adds nothing to the dunghill, if, as is found to be the 
case, it adds otherwise to the farmer*s profits, are there not 
now manures substituted for farm-yard manures to make up 
for a scourging crop (I deny flax is such more than wheat) 
on say a fiftieth or hundreth part of a farm. And have we 
not now skilful chemists, able to direct us to restore to the soil 
by the many now available manures, those ingredients of 
which flax may be found to 'have robbed it ; and would not 
the oil-cakp, or what is better, the crushed seed not only 
be highly beneficial in the feeding byre, but also an enricher 
of the farm-yard manure ?" 

Now, as the above observations are such as I entirely 
agree with and approve of, I have thought proper to quote 
them, in preference to what I might have been induced to 
ofler, in answer to a prejudiced and idle report raised against 
flax-growing in this country, by parties who are not aware 
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of the benefits that such would produce. Id one of my 
former letters I shewed that an acre of flax in Norfolk pro- 
duced 29 bushels, which was reckoned at 6s. Sd. per bushel 
for feeding, or 9Z. Is. 3d. per acre, although flax-seed sold 
last spring in Ireland for 10s. to lis. per bushel for sowing ? 
Is it not clear to common sense^ that if flax reduced the 
soil, so that it would not produce another crop until well 
manured (and that I must distinctly deny), that the farmer 
who would cultivate the plant in place of wheats must be 
better prepared to renew his ground with manure, and im- 
prove it by good labour, by having in his hand 172/. profit 
on 8 acres of flax, than he who will sow 8 acres of wheat, 
and after selling the produce, wheat and straw, can only 
shew 13/. Qs. for his trouble. I shall not, on this subject, 
say more for the present than assert, that after sowing flax 
on ground that I had the previous year manured for pota- 
toes or turnips, I have had as good crops of oats immedi- 
ately after flax, as I ever had after a crop of wheat. It 
caused me no doubt to be scarce of straw for stabling pur- 
poses ; but as I never found the market scarce of a supply 
of straw, I never had cause to regret flax-growing, when I 
could make one acre, sown with that plant, pay or bring more 
profit than eight acres of wheat* 

This letter being for the most part taken from the obser- 
vations of others, equally interested with myself in placing 
the facts before those that have been accustomed to hear 
that fiax exhausts the soil, I do hope that the experiments 
and proof I have brought forward, will disabuse their minds, 
and cause them to give the cultivation of flax the considera- 
tion that the large amount or value of our imports of the 
article, as well as oil-cake and flax-seed, demands, as they 
cannot but acknowledge, that 10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. 
sterling annually, distributed amongst our farmers and la- 
bourers, would add considerablv to their condition ; and in 
order to shew how much our foreign neighbours dread our 
PRESENT EXERTIONS TO GROW OUR OWN FLAX, and increase 
our linen trade, I shall conclude these observations by a pa- 
ragraph I have taken from the York Herald of the 7th 
June. 

" The Linen Trade of Germany. — An important 
commercial conference has been held at Frankfort, to enquire 
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HI to the causes of the dedine of the German linen trade. 
The report of the conference states that from 1833 to 1839 
the annual average excess of the linen exports over the linen 
imports, was 15,800,370 rix-doUars [or about 2,370,000/. 
British money] ; from 1840 to 1842 it was 12.751,262 rix- 
dollars [or about 1,900.000^. British money], and in the year 
1 843 it was only 7,572,448 rix-dollars [or 1 .135,000Z British 
money.] The report ascribes the decline — first, to the heavy 
import duties of France, Belgium, and Spain — second, to the 
defects in the cultivation ofjlax, and — third, to the competi' 
tion of England, together with the increased use of cotton. 
The successful competiiion of England is ascribed to her 
superior manufacturing advantages, especially in all that re- 
lates to machinery. The remedy proposed is, to promote 
the spinning of flax hy machinery, in Germany^ for which 
purpose it is proposed, first, to remove entirely the duties on 
English machinery and on flax ; and secondly, to raise the 
duties on foreign linen yams to five silver groschen [or about 
64 d. British] per cwt. the first year, to double that amount 
yearly till it reaches two rix-dpllars per cwt., and then to 
lower it yearly by five groschen. The grand commercial 
congress of the Zollverein is to take place at Carlsruhe at the 
beginning of July, when the above propositions will be taken 
into consideration," 

Now, as these observations prove the importance that our 
foreign neighbours attach to the cultivation of flax and the 
decline in the linen trade ; and as they are pretty correct in 
their ideas as to part of the cause of the falling ofi" of their 
great trade, I must add, to what they enumerate, another great 
cause which they are not aware of, but which I can prove 
has shaken to its very centre their linen trade, and the whole 
of the business in cultivating flax on the Continent. 

Up till 1828, there were no flax mills in Ireland ; and,^ as 
4;he farmers had no encouragement to grow the plant, they 
had almost ceased to cultivate it, the English spinners being 
then supplied with all their flax by their continental neigh- 
bours ; and up to this time Ireland was supplied with all its 
warp yarns, and its fine wefts, by English spinners, who 
made large fortunes (for example the late Mr. Marshall of 
Leeds, who died the other week, leaving one million and a 
half sterling, by flax spinning) by supplying the Irish and 
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continental markets. Messrs. Hives and Atkinson, and 
Messrs. Benyon and Co., Leeds, who are also very extensive 
spinners, supplied all the principal Irish manufacturers with 
superior warp yams. However, a change took place in 1 828, 
when the first extensive mill was erected by Messrs. T. and 
A. Mulholland ; and it is but fair to admit, that these spirited 
and enterprising merchants have saved their country from a 
total loss of its linen trade, as it was in a rapid state of 
decline /or years up to that date. As this firm soon found 
out the advantage of home-grown flax^ they gave every en- 
couragement to farmers to cultivate the plant; and as a 
bundle of yams containing sixteen hanks and eight cuts (which 
could be spun from two pounds to four pounds of flax), would 
fetch 10a to II5. per bundle, the profits were enormous. This 
got blown, and mill after mill was turned from cottons-spin- 
ning to flax-spinning, until they increased to about thirty 
large mills in Belfast and the neighbourhood, within the 
last twelve years. As the mills increased, the farmers in- 
creased in their production of flax ; and, through the liberal 
donations of Messrs. Mulholland, coupled with that from 
other spinners and landlords, a society for the improvement 
of the growth of flax was established in Belfast, under the 
management of landlords and spinners, with a president 
(the late and much lamented Marquis of Downshire) who 
took a deep interest in the welfare of the farmers of the 
North of Ireland : and the result has been.'that through this 
Society* s management, flax is now produced, in Ireland, at 
prices from 70Z. to lOOi. per ton equal in quality to 
THE BEST DUTCH AND BELGIAN, for which English spin- 
ners formerly paid lOOZ. to 150^. per ton ; and our English 
spinners are now so well and so cheaply supplied from Ire- 
land that they can send the same sort of yams to Ireland 
and the Continent at Ss to 6s per bundle, that in 1834 cost 
IO5 to lis. per bundle : and the Irish linen manufacturers 
can, by growing and spinning their own flax, have a re- 
munerating profit, although able to undersell the Ger- 
mans and all other Continental linen manufacturers in every 
market we trade to i and it is well known they produce a 
better article in quality and colour than any other country 
we can name. 
Above are facts and a description of circamstancesi that. 
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in my opinioD, have shaken to its centre the linen and flax 
trade of the Continent. I do ascribe the decUne of the 
linen trade in Germany to the determination on the part of 
the Irish landlords and flax-spinners to assist farmers to 
increase and improve in the cultivation of flax, so that they 
may keep the millions mentioned amongst their own popula- 
tion. As it is evident the continental linen manufacturers will 
try to regain a trade that has been to them most profitable, 
it is to be hoped that as we can beat the world in machinery, 
we shall also grow the material, and employ our redundant, 
population in the spinning and weaving of flax ; for however 
profitable it may be for English machine -makers to supply 
foreigners) and I observe they are shipping largely to the Con- 
tinent weekly from Hull) with the most costly, substantial, and 
ingenious works for spinning and flax-seed crushing, I do hope 
our farmers will soon see the propriety of growing and 
sowing their own flax-seed, and thereby dispense with the 
foreign oil-ci^ke, as its fattening qualities render their own 
produce much superior to it. They will not only profit in this 
instance, but, with their assistance, our litien trade must 
continue to increase and prosper* Our weavers will be kept 
fully employed ; and although last, not the least important, 
the small farmers and labourers will reap sufficient re- 
muneration for the hours occupied in the cultivating and 
manufacturing of flax. 

I regret being obliged to trespass at such length on your 

columns ; but as I ascribe the decline of the linen and flax 

trade of the Continent to the increased cultivation ofjlax 

and the prosperous state of the linen trade in Ireland, I am 

obliged to go into particulars, to show the grounds I have 

for my assertions ; and as there is at this moment a call 

made by a large portion of our manufacturing population, 

for our ports to be opened to the Continental farmers that 

we may have a supply of grain free of duty, I trust the 

land-owners and flax-spinners of Britain will see the propriety 

of following the course so successfully pursued by their 

brethren in the north of Ireland, which has added to the 

prosperous state of the trade, and also to the comforts and 

well-doing of the farmers in that part of the kingdom.*— I 

am, Sir, yours respectfully, James H. Dickson. 

6, De Beauvoir Square, London, 

July, 1845. 
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" Flax. — Another of Mr. Dickson's letters, on the culti- 
vation of flax in this country, will be found in the 7 th page 
of to-day's Advertiser- The farmers and others of this 
country, and Fife in particular, are under obligations of no 
ordinary kind to Mr. D. for the great trouble he has been at 
in instructing them on this most important subject it 
would be obliging if some of our agricultural and flax^ 
spinning friends would, after giving these letters their best 
attention, hand us in, at their leisure, the conclusions they 
have arrived at in the matter." 



LETTER VII. 

ON THE ADULTERATION OF LINSEED CAKE, AND THE 
ADVANTAGES AND NECESSITY OF GROWING OUR OWN 
FLAX, AND SAVING THE SEED FOR FEEDING PURPOSES. 

To the Editor of the York Herald, 

Sir, — While I occupy a leisure houi" to place before the 
readers of your journal the advantages that are to be gained 
by producing the plant to which we are indebted for the im- 
portant and nutritive article called linseed-cake, I think, from 
what has come to my knowledge respecting adulteration in 
that article, which I understand is too often resorted to at 
home and abroad, a few words on the subject may not be 
out of place, especially as I am an advocate for the cultiva- 
tion of the flax plant in this country. 

Aware of the benefits to be derived from flax- culture, 
and that there is a wide field for exertion in the cultivation 
and management of the plant, because of the great variety 
in its quality, I have made it a practice to read every work^ 
or letter t touching on the ,sul^ect that comes within my 
reach, with a view to strengthen my arguments in favor of 
its growth, and not with a desire to dictate to British 
farmers who have not grown flax, or insist (as some theorists 
do) that because they have not done so, they are all at faulty 
but with a wish to bring before them facts and experiments, 
believing that as English tradesmen are second to none in 
mechanical skill, English farmers will not sufler themselves 
to be told that they are the only class behind foreigners, as 
4.1. ^y are behind the Belgian, French, J>utch, and Irish agri- 
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eulturisis, in the cultivation of this plant; and heing also 
satisfied that there will he no drawhack in the soil or climate 
of this country to prevent them rearing flax, and producing 
from the seed cake superior to what we are supplied with 
from the Continent. I look forward with confidence to the 
results ; and after this year's experiments are made known, I 
expect to he ahle to place sufiicient evidence hefore those 
British farmers, who are not aware of the benefits of fiax- 
culture, to convince them tliat the fault is theirs, if they con- 
tinue to encourage the importation of Jlax or linseed cake ; 
for as several gentlemen have been induced to try experi- 
ments this year, and have sown flax-seed by my direction, I 
hope to have the pleasure (as this season has been so far 
favourable for flax) of receiving several samples of superior 
English flax and seed, as nothing will be more gratifying to 
me than to be so favoured, that I may send such not only 
to the English and Scotch flax-spinners, but also to your 
oflice for the inspection of those interested in agricultural 
matters. 

I understand that if there be one article in which farmers 
are more liable to be imposed on than others, that article is 
linseed cake, as a large proportion of the continental cake is 
not near so rich in nutritive matter, as it is usually stated to 
be. It is well known on the Continent that, previous to its 
being manufactured, parties are employed to collect various 
agricultural seeds, and all sorts of seeds from field- weeds, 
which are all mixed with the pure seed, and undergo the 
pressure of the oil- crushing mills, in order to make cake for 
exportation ; and not content with this spurious admixture, 
it very frequently happens that sand is introduced by the 
continental linseed-cake manufacturers. Under those cir- 
cumstances, we need not be surprised to learn that cattle 
fed on it are often found to eat very sparingly. It not only 
becomes sour because of the small portion of oil that is left 
in it, but the admixture of so manv adulterated articles 
causes a fermentation ; and before it can arrive in this country 
for consumption, it becomes stale, and the quality can only 
be exactly known by comparison ; when feeding on home 
production as well as on foreign cake. 

Those gentlemen who pride themselves on the keeping 
and fattening of stock can form an opinion and judge how 
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far I am correct on this subject; and as an experiment has 
been made in Norfolk by a member of the Ipswich Flax 
Improvement Society, who fed and weighed twelve bollocks 
on foreign cake, and fed and weighed twelve on home-grown 
seedy and found when they were ready for market that a 
considerable saving resulted in favour of home-grown seed 
feeding, I consider this experiment should be sufficient to 
establish the fact. I also have heard farmers differ respect- 
ing the manner of feeding with cake. Some say that the 
oil acts rather too much as a purgative, and that it should 
be all pressed out of the cake ; and others will have it that 
the pure seed is preferable. I am obliged to difier with 
both opinions : I believe in the opinion expressed by a writer 
in one of the country journals, who says, " The oil and the 
fibre serve two essentially different purposes ; neither could 
serve alone — give an animal the vegetable fibre simply, it 
would obtain muscle, but would never get fat : give it oil 
alone, I grant it would for a time be too relaxing, but 
ultimately would forin fat and supply respiration. Thus we 
see, by a union of the two, ifgenuiney all that the feeder can 
require is combined, — but do not trust in the virtue of dry 
cake, nor think a foreign article equal to cake made from 
our own home-grown seed." 

Now as those observations must carry with them strong 
proof in favour of home-grown seed, I think farmers should 
not only grow their own seed, but be prepared to press their 
own cake ; and as the fattening qualities of flax-seed are 
acknowledged to be superior to any other article, and the 
fibre I have proved will leave a much larger remuneration 
for time and capital employed than any other article that can 
be produced from the soil, I hope those gentlemen who 
take such delight in producing animals at our exhibitions, 
as cannot he equalled in any other country than England, 
will consider the great benefit they will confer on their 
tenants and the nation by encouraging the growth of fiax 
in this kingdom. 

Having asserted, from the first letter I addressed to the 
landlords of this country on the subject, that they could 
calculate with certainty on the support of what I termed 
{because of their wealth) a powerful body, the flax- spinners of 

'"lin, I have much pleasure in referring them to the 
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report of the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, an extract 
of which has been sent me by James M'Adam, Esq., 
Secretary to the Society/' ** The treasurer's statement 
showed an addition to the fiinds since last meeting of 274Z., 
including subscriptions from the Duke of Devonshire, 
Marquis of Waterford, Lord Rossmore, Hon. General 
Meade, Sir J. M. Strong, &c., &c., &c. The secretary read 
a report of the journey he had made to England, pursuant 
to the orders of the committee, to solicit the support of the 
English and Scotch spinners in carrying out the extended 
views of usefulness which the committee now entertain. 
From this it appeared, that forty of the leading firms in the 
flax-spinning trade of Great Britain had become contri- 
butors to the extent of nearly 300Z. ; and that great interest 
is excited among them regarding the measures of the 
society. Irish flax is very highly spoken of ; and in the 
majority of cases much preferred to the growth of Russia 
and other continental countries. The use of it has increased 
of late among the trade in the sister island (England) to a 
great extent ; and most of the consumers would be glad to 
take their entire supply from Ireland, if it could be offered 
to them. They look with lively interest, on the efforts of the 
Society, to spread the culture of the flax crop through the 
south and west of Ireland, which would, at the same time 
aflbrd much employment to that most indigent class, the 
agricultural labourers, profit the farmers, and greatly 
benefit the spinning trade of the three kingdoms. From 
the reports of the agriculturist, a servant of the flax society* 
who had been engaged in the districts of the counties of 
Cork and Waterford, about Middleton, it appeared that 
about 220 acres of flax had been laid down this season as a 
trial. The attention of landlords and farmers in the south 
is directed to the success of this experiment ; and should it 
be such, as it now promises to be, the article is likely to become 
a great staple in the agricultural produce of that part of 
Ireland." 

It is therefore evident, from this statement, that the land- 
lords in the north of Ireland are aware of the usefulness of 
the society, and that those in the south are beginning to see 
that it is their interest to follow their example; and as the 
extensive flax-spinners in Leeds, Manchester, and Preston, 
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have proof positive of the results from the labours of the 
society, whose object is to teach the farmers how to culti- 
vate and manage the plant in Ireland may we not calculate 
on their coming forward to give more liberal contributions 
to have it grown in their immediate district ? I can say with 
confidence, we may do so ; for when I was a buyer of flax 
in the Irish market for English spinners, their only objection 
to the use of Irish flax was, that it was injurious to their 
machinery, because of the slovenly way in which it was sent 
to market, for prepared by the farmers, compared with the 
Dutch, or Belgian flax, which is always clean and well pre- 
pared. However, the servants of the Belfast Flax Improve- 
ment Society have, by their visits to the farmers, so im- 
proved their mode of management, that English spinners 
now give a preference to Irish flax ; and we hear but little 
complaint, for they now find the fibre stronger and better 
than Russian or than most of Dutch : and I know, from having 
up till 1841, 1,500 to 2,000 weavers in Ireland, making all 
kinds of linen goods, that yarns from Irish flax were stronger 
and better than those from Dutch and Russian ; and, from the 
samples I have seen of British flax, I do not hesitate to say» 
it is not only equal to Irish, but some oi it, as good as the 
best Courtray. 

As I expect these observations will satisfy the British 
farmers and land-owners that they can secure the support of 
the flax-spinners of this country, if they form a society 
similar to that which has done so much good for the farmers 
in the north of Ireland, I do hope that the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England will give the matter their serious 
consideration ; as I am confident if 1,000Z. or 2,000Z. of its 
funds were annually appropriated towards the object alluded 
to, it would do more substantial good to the farmers and 
labourers in this country, than ten times the amount laid out 
in exhibitions^ however pleasing or gratifying such may be 
to the taste or eyes of the beholders. — I am, Sir, yours 
fathfully, J. H. Dickson. > 

6, Db Beauvoir Square, London, 
IXstJuly^ 1845. 

P.S. — I observe in the Sunday Times, that it is supposed 
the flax-crop m Ireland, this year, will be about 39,000 
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tons, which they value at about 2,000,000/. sterh'ng. I 
need not ask Yorkshire farmers, if they could draw that 
amount annually out of the hands of their neighbours, the 
flax- spinners of Leeds, whether it would not be worth their 
while to give it a trial. I can assure them the feelings of 
the large houses are very anxious on the subject. J. H. D. 

I sent, in August, a copy of letter Number VI. to the pro- 
prietor of the Fifeshire Advertiser, Mr. J. J. Wilson of 
Kirkcaldy, as I had furnished him with several letters on 
the subject previously, because^ of my knowing that there are 
several flax-spinners in Kirkcaldy ; and on the 6th|September, 
letter No. VII, appeared in his paper, with the following 
remarks from Mr. Wilson. 

*' Flax. — Several flax- dressers, farmers, and others, in this 
vicinity, have called upon us from time to time, stating th§ir 
entire approval of all that Mr. Dickson has advanced upon 
this important subject. We are really gratified to learn that 
Mr. D.'s letters are now so much talked about here ; but we 
should be much more so, did some of our practical friends 
put their thoughts upon the subject on paper, and forward 
them to us for publication. Another letter from Mr. D. will 
be found elsewhere in the present sheet." 



LETTER VIII. 

A PROOF FROM MR. SFROULE's ESSAY ON FLAX, THAT A 
NET PROFIT OF FROM 20/. TO QOl, PER ACRE CAN BE 
MADE BY CULTIVATING THE PLANT. 

Not having heard from Mr. Sproule, I answered his letter 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle, and Agricultural Gazette, on the 
15th of March. On hearing from some gentlemen, friends 
of mine in the country, that he had published an essay on 
flax-cultivation, for which he obtained a medal from the Royal 
Dublin Society, I had the curiosity to purchase a copy ; 
and, having perused it with much care, I considered myself 
called on to notice two paragraphs in his work, as it appears 
to me his^ attempt to contradict my letter was inconsistent if 
not unfair ; when he had at the same moment, a work on 
the subject /or sale in the market , which asserts that 30/. 
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the same time samples of good quality brought 90«. and up- 
wards. Indeed so great is the difference in price between 
saperior and inferior samples of flax, that even at the present 
time, the former will fetch IL per cwt. ; while the average 
price does not nearly approach half that sum. Here, then, 
is a splendid field for exertion. If the return from the 
growth of flax can be doubled, without devoting another 
acre to its cultivation, what an increase would thereby be 
made to the resources of the country. That an approxima- 
tion to this is capable of being effected, no reasonable doubts 
can now be entertained. The seed itself is a most inportant 
consideration with a foreign grower, though almost entirely 
neglected in this country ; so important, in fact, that more is 
returned by the seed alone, under proper management, than 
the Irish farmer often obtains for has entire crop." He next 
goes on to say — '*that the soil and dimate of Ireland ansWers, 
the superiority of the samples occasionally produced (m cases 
where a proper course of management has been adopted), is 
a proof. To this circumstance it is that we are indebted for 
the establishment of the Flax Improvement Society, in one of 
the resolutions of which we find it expressly declared that 
ignorance of a proper system in the management of the flax 
crop in this country, is alone the cause of its inferiority to the 
produce of the Continent; that this is now estabhshed 
beyond a doubt, and that by the introduction of those right 
principles that are waiting, our farmers may share the 
benefits at present possessed exclusively by the more skilful 
cultivators of France, Belgium, and Holland.' Now it will 
be recollected, I quoted 10«. per stone, or 41. per cwt. for 
good middle quahty, and Mr. S. condemned me for doing so. 
What then must those who read his letter in answer to mine 
think now, when they find that he had then a pamphlet 
for sale dated at Dubhn, 1844, which represents, in as strong 
terms as my letter, the advantage of flax-culture, and that 
there is ** a splendid field for exertion,'* because of the dif- 
ference between superior and inferior quality, as the prices 
range from 37*. to I40a. per cwt. It is evident according to 
his (Mr. S.*s) own showing, that my quotation of 4/. per cwt. 
was not above the middle price ; but he finishes his letter by 
declaring that my letter was erroneous, and that 15L per 
acre profit would be a high average, and more than could be 
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realised. I must therefore quote another paragraph from 
his essay. At p. 29 he says. ^* the produce of flax, eveD 
under the best system of management, will of course vary 
according to the soil, season, and many other particulars. 
In those parts of the Continent where its culture is so well 
understood, it is esteemed the golden crop, and regarded as 
superior to any other on the farm. The ordinary produce 
there is horn 201, to 30Z. an acre independent of the seed, 
which is worth S>L or 6/. more. The seed alone, which has 
hitherto been entirely neglected in this country, may, at is 
low calculation, be assumed to repay the cost of the seed 
sown, with all other charges attending the cultivation and ma^ 
nufacture of the crop, leaving the fibre altogether as net 
proceeds. Here, then, is a splendid field for exertion ; and 
our farmers may take shame to themselves if they rest satisfied 
with their former returns. There need not be the slightest 
fear of the supply exceeding the demand ; for, however great 
exertions may be made for the extension of the culture of 
flax, it will be many years before our spinners can obtain a 
suflicient supply in the home market.'' I beg of those who 
have read Mr. Sproule's letter in your journal of February to 
compare it with this statement taken from his own essay. 
He found great fault with me, for what he termed " the un- 
pardonable omission of the seed." He valued it then only 
** at 4/. IO5. per acre," although in his essay he values it at 
5/. or 6/., and then he adds, " it is suflicient to pay the seed 
sown, with all other expenses attending the crop, leaving the 
fibre as NET proceeds." Now, if we believe this latter state- 
ment, that the seed will pay all charges on growing an acre 
of flax, we must believe it worth 9/. or 10/. ; for with rent, 
seed, and other expenses incurred, an acre cannot be produced 
at less expense that 9/. or 10/. ; therefore, Mr. Sproule's 
essay proves that from 20/. to 30/. per acre net profits can 
be made, although he condemned my statement of 20/. per 
acre profit, by representing that 15/. was a larger sum, or 
average, than farmers could calculate on obtaining. Having 
now, as I conceive, justified my former statements on this 
subject, I beg to call the attention of landlords and agricul- 
turists to the proceedings of a monthly meeting of the Bel- 
fast Flax Improvement Society, particulars of which I have 
received from their Secretary, James M^ Adam, Elsq., a copy 
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of which I observe is to be found in your Gazette of Saturday, 
page 481. It corroborates my former statements, when I 
said, that the English and Scotch flax-spinners, who are a 
very wealthy and influential body, are certain to contribute 
liberally towards the formation of a society in this country 
similar to the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, provided 
the landlords and farmers can be brought to see (as the 
Irish landlords and farmers do) the great benefit derived 
from flax-culture ; and as the British farmers are a calcu- 
lating class, and far from following the example of our rail- 
way speculators in their business-movements, it is to be hoped 
that £}nglish and Scotch land-owners will consult and join 
with British spinners in promoting a society calculated to in- 
struct the farmers of this country in the cultivation of the 
plant, as it canno the denied that it will be a national benefit ; 
and if the matter be taken up by landlords and farmers with 
the same spirit and determination as their brethren in Ireland 
have done, it is evident, from what has appeared in your paper 
last week, they may calculate on the undivided support of the 
flax-spinners of Britain. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. H. Dickson. 
6, Db Beauvoir Square, London, 
30th July, 1845. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF FLAX-CULTURE IN 
A NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 

If, in my humble endeavours to bring before the landed 
interest of this country facts relative to the advantages of 
flax-cultivation, I may not have brought forward sufficient 
proof to bear me out in representing that the cultivation 
of the plant would prove to be a national benefit, I hope 
that as I can refer to the following extracts from the 
reports of the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, which 
will corroborate my statements, such will be sufficient to 
convince the doubtful, and those interested in the well-doing 
of the small farmers and labourers ; for as there is no crop 
produced that requires such constant care, or so much hand- 
management as flax, the agricultural population of this 
kingdom, who are, generally speaking, a well-conducted 
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and induttriout race of men, readw sad rnniMiff ior vofliar^^ 
ment. eveit nt the lowest wages on wabich ainaifly oan csst, 
would b« It^rgely benefited : and whtm ive oooaider tint tte 
cUss are too ohen obliged to toil for a aam ^nfaich ksdy 
keeps their Umbs together, and is qvilr iimlft i j ii gle todoabe 
their boilies and |»reserve their stania^ ^anes -^nom tbe 
inclemencv of our winters* we cannot hat. feel that such a 
state of things should not be allowed Id ]hbb niHioticed.in a 
rich country iikf Iln^land, when moncr m paDthrdy a di^g 
in the market* However, as I here brin^iiarsnird.a irisobfe 
means of imprvwing the condition of the knsfaandran.AnJl 
an nndoubted certainty of obtaining a finifit on tnpEtafl 
employed, I must hope that, as it is evident ibaX .infaaiOi- 
gence on agricultural subjects amongst laBdivwiBsxBi&'mdl 
as farmers progresses, they will calmlr nmwirtffr iflie 
importance of adding to the productions and AeooraAaite of 
this kingdom, a regular supply of this most Taba^dfe gjfaoft; 
it cannot be denied but the money we are ^Ma^ged to 
transmit to foreigners lor fu^x, linseed cakx. 
SKED woold be better employed if distributed 



Having said thus much, I shall conclude my o b aeii ali ons 
by referring to the report alluded to, as tbe remaiks of 
tee committee of the Belfast Flax Improvement Society 
are not made from hearsay, but from four years' practical 
experieDce. Haying watched with anxious care how much 
tii^eir coarse of instruction improTcd those farmers who 
attended to their directions, I should suppose their authority 
good ; and I expect that ]their observations will canse the 
land-owners and £uiners of Great Britain to consider the 
cultrnttion of flax in a national point of view, as it is 
caleokted to| benefit the formers, and unquestionably to give 
much em]4oyment to die agricultural labourers, whose con- 
dition I am confident the land-owners of this kingdom wish 
TO iMPaavx ; and, as this is desirable, I have mudi Measure 
in calling attention to the following extracts : — 

EXT&ACTf FBOM THE REPORT OP THE FLAX lUPROVE- 

MEET aoCIETT FOR 1844. 

**QvAKTfTT ajroQcALrrT OF Flax grown this Seas^kc . — 
h is afws the ij^tatku^ doty of your Committee to submit 
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the statistics of flax-culture» and to note the steady increase 
of that branch of husbandry. The estimated quantity of flax- 
seed sown in Ireland^ in the spring of this year, is 40,896 
hogsheads, of seven bushels each; the 'quantity, in 1843, 
was 37,400. The increase on the year, therefore, is 3,496 
hogsheads. On the estimate that each hogshead would 
sow three statute acres, the quantity of land under the crop, 
in 1843, was 112,200 acres; and this year, 1844, is 122,688 
acres — an increase of 10,488. Supposing that each acre 
will give an average produce of six cwt. of scutched flax, the 
entire produce of Irish flax last year was 36,465 tons ; and 
this year, 39,611 tons — an increase of 3,146 tons on the 
season's growth. Estimating it at an average value of 45L 
per ton, this additional quantity would bring 141 ,5701, The 
quantity of flax grown in Ireland, in 1841, the flrst year of 
the Society's labours, was about 25,000 tons ; this year 
(1844) it is, in round numbers, 40,000 tons. There has 
thus been an increase, during the past three years, of 
15,000 tons, which, at the same estimate of 45L per ton, 
would amount to 675,000^. The improvements in quality, 
during this^ period, so evident to all the consumers of flax, 
cannot have been less than was estimated last year, viz., — 
equal to lOZ. per ton, on one-fourth of the quantity grown. 
This would be^lOOjOOO;. more ; which, added to the 675,000^. 
formerly given for the increase in quantity, makes, in all, 
775,000Z. — a sum which would formerly have been paid in 
bullion to foreigners, but is now circulated among the farm- 
ers and labourers of Ireland. In consequence of the care 
now bestowed, both on the growth and preparation of Irish 
flax, its character is advancing ; and your committee are now 
credibly informed, that the yams spun from Irish flax are 
considered by manufacturers as afl^ording a better and more 
durable material for their fabrics than those spun from the 
generality of foreign flax. When this feet becomes fully 
known, and the matter is thoroughly tested, it must result 
in great benefit to the flax-growers of Ireland, as it proves 
that this country is pre-eminently suited for the growth of 
this valuable plant. 

'* Saving OF Flax-sbbd. — InaUusiontothis mostimportant 
topic, your committee have the liveliest feelings of satisfaction,, 
at having been instrumental in bringing prominently before 
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the farmers the great utiHty of flax-seed, as food for all kinds of 
live stock, A prejudice had formerly prevailed against saving 
the seed, from an idea that it would injure the quality of the 
iibre. This had been heightened by an injudicious manner 
of rippling, by which the ends of the flax were considerably 
injured and frayed. Through the printed documents which 
your committee issued, and especially by the practical 
instructions of the society's agriculturists, the farmers were 
taught the proper manner of rippling. Almost everywhere 
through the country, this season, a large portion of the crop 
of seed has been saved, and the flax fibre has not been at all 
deteriorated, when the operation was performed with care. 
Your committee have reason to believe, that fuUy one-sixth 
of the flax grown in Ireland this season has been rippled. 
The seed has either been used for feeding, or has been sold 
for the oil mills ; and the total value of the above-named 
quantity, reckoning it at 3^. to 41. per acre, cannot be 
estimated at less than 60,000/. to 80,000/. In concluding 
this part of their subject, your committee have to record 
their conviction, from the results of the past season, that, in 
a few years, all the seed of the Irish flax crop will be saved, 
and an addition thus made to the resources of the country 
(even supposing flax-culture to remain stationary) > which 
would amount to nearly half- a- million per annum. 

**MACHiNBRy. — Among the most pleasing features in the 
progress of improvement which your committee have to 
notice are the strides towards perfection that have been 
made, during the past years, in the adaptation of machinery 
to the breaking and scutching of flax. The prizes offered 
for machinery by the society last year gave an impetus to 
the ingenuity of mechanists, which continues still in full 
force. Your committee have heard with pleasure of new 
inventions, or improvements on former adaptations, which 
have been very successful when practically applied ; and the 
most marked superiority in the manner in which flax is at 
present handled is the consequence. Several large landed 
proprietors have, at great cost, erected scutch-mills on their 
estates, for the benefit of their tenantry, containing the most 
approved machinery ; and they have thus conferred a boon, 
which does honour to themselves, and is fully appreciated by 
their tenants. Your committee have eveiy reason to hope, 
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that, in a short time, flax-breaking and scutching machinery 
will be brought to a high state of perfection, and that the 
society will no longer have to lament the insufficiency and 
waste which characterised the Irish scutch- mills before the 
conimencement of the society's labours. 

** Hand- Scutching. — While your committee are satisfied 
that the machinery is more suitable than hand-work, for the 
preparation of flax in the greater part of this province, they 
have reason to think, that hand-scutching will prevail in the 
poorer and more densely populated districts, in other parts 
of Ireland. They have, therefore, established a school for 
hand-scutching under Mr. Patterson, one of the society's 
agriculturists, who fully understands the Belgian method, 
where the assistant-agriculturists are being trained, and 
rendered competent to instruct the people in this process, 
in those districts of Ireland where they may be in future 
located. 

**Thb Factor System. — It has ever been the desire of 
your committee to introduce and foster the trade of purchas- 
ing flax on the foot, as they conceive that this would, at once, 
obviate the objections to the trouble of managing the crop 
in districts of Ireland like the adjoining counties, where the 
agricultural population is fully employed. The gentlemen 
who engaged in this new branch of business last year, from 
taking too much in hand, were unable to realise any profit, 
as much of the flax was greatly injured by their inability to 
have the diflerent processes, on so large a quantity of flax, 
managed by their infant establishments. This season, how- 
ever, those who have purchased flax on the foot have ex- 
pressed themselves well satisfied with the result of their 
enterprize ; and the claimants for the prizes which your 
committee oflered to those gentlemen can testify that such is 
the case. Mr. Galbraith*s establishment, at Lifibrd, has 
been of the most essential service, not only in giving pro- 
fitable employment to numbers of persons in that neighbour- 
hood, but in holding out such an example to the surrounding 
farmers, in the neatness and care with which the flax is 
handled, and the consequently vast improvement in the 
quality of the fibre when ready for market. That the sys- 
tem of flax-factorship will untiraately prevail in the North 
of Ireland, your committee have every reason to think ; and, 
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per acre, CLBiiR profit, can be obtained from flax-growing', 
although he condemned my statement of 20/. per acre 
profit as being erroneous ; however, as it is truly said« that 
whatever promotes discussion, is always advantageous to the 
cause of truth, I have thought proper to bring before the 
readers of the Gardeners' Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette, 
Mr. Sproule's ideas on flax-culture in 1 ^44, when writing 
a pamphlet /or 5aZe ; and his ideas in 1845, when he found 
that British farmers were likely to be informed by me, 
THROUGH THB PUBLIC PRESS, of the advantages to be gained 
by the growth of the plant. 

As Mr. Sproule styles himself editor of the Irish Farmers' 
Journal, he has very likely had a better opportunity than 
most people (as his essay will prove) of collecting from the 
reports of the Irish Linen Board, the Belfast Flax Im- 
provement Society, and Rhams Flemish Husbandry, matter 
sufficient to form an interesting work on the subj ect . However, 
what I have to submit for perusal, has been from practical 
BXPERiBNCB, and PERSONAL OBSERVATION; and therefore, I 
beg to refer the reader to the following : — 

To the Editor of the Gardeners* Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette* 

Sir, — I have occupied a little of my time, and a consider- 
able space in the columns of your journal, for the purpose of 
making good my arguments in favour of flax- culture ; and, in 
hope of doing away with the unfavourable impression of it on 
the minds of the agriculturists, which your remarks and those 
of Mr. Sproule on my first letter were calculated to have 
produced, I must caU attention to the evidence which the 
latter gentleman has elsewhere given on the subject : — Mr. 
Sproule says in his essay, p. 7, *' Another important circum- 
stance connected with this subject should not be lost sight 
of by the flax-growers. The depression so severely felt 
for several years past has chiefly afiected the inferior qualities 
of flax ; and when a superior article was brought into the 
market, it invariably brought remunerating prices. A large 
proportion of the article brought into the markets has, for 
many years, not realised more than from.37^. to 40*. per cwt, 
which, even in the case of the heaviest crops, could not by any 
means remunerate the farmer ; but it is to be observed that at 
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the same time samples of good quality brought BOs, and up- 
wards. Indeed so great is the difference in price between 
superior and inferior samples of flaxj that even at the present 
time, the former will fetch 7Z. per cwt. ; while the average 
price does not nearly approach half that sum. Here, then, 
is a splendid field for exertion. If the return from the 
growth of flax can be doubled, without devoting another 
acre to its cultivation, what an increase would thereby be 
made to the resources of the country. That an approxima- 
tion to this is capable of being effected, no reasonable doubts 
can now be entertained. The seed itself is a most inportant 
consideration with a foreign grower, though almost entirely 
neglected in this country ; so important, in fact, that more is 
returned by the seed alone, under proper management, than 
the Irish farmer often obtains for his entire crop." He next 
goes on to say — '* that the soil and climate of Ireland ansWers, 
the superiority of the samples occasionally produced (m cases 
where a proper course of management has been adopted), is 
a proof. To this circumstance it is that we are indebted for 
the establishment of the Flax Improvement Society, in one of 
the resolutions of which we find it expressly declared that 
ignorance of a proper system in the management of the flax 
crop in this country, is alone the cause of its inferiority to the 
produce of the Continent; that this is now established 
beyond a doubt, and that by the introduction of those right 
principles that are wai>ting, our farmers may share the 
benefits at present possessed exclusively by the more skilful 
cultivators of France, Belgium, and Holland.'* Now it will 
he recollected, I quoted 10*. per stone, or 41, per cwt. for 
good middle quality, and Mr. S. condemned me for doing so. 
"What then must those who read his letter in answer to mine 
think now, when they find that he had then a pamphlet 
for sale dated at Dubhn, 1844, which represents, in as strong 
terms as my letter, the advantage of flax-culture, and that 
there is ** a splendid field for exertion,'* because of the dif- 
ference between superior and inferior quality, as the prices 
range from 375. to 1405. per cwt. It is evident according to 
his (Mx. S.'s) own showing, that my quotation of 4/. per cwt. 
was not above the middle price ; but he finishes his letter by 
declaring that my letter was erroneous, and that 15L per 
acre profit would be a high average, and more than could be 
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realised. I must therefore quote another paragraph from. 
his essay. At p. 29 he says, ** the produce of flax, even 
under the best system of management, will of course vary 
according to the soil, season, and many other particulars. 
In those parts of the Continent where its culture is so well 
understood, it is esteemed the golden crop, and regarded as 
superior to any other on the farm. The ordinary produce 
there is from 201, to SOL an acre independent of the seed, 
which is worth 5Z. or 61. more. The seed alone, which has 
hitherto been entirely neglected in this country, may, at "u 
low calculation, be assumed to repay the cost of the seed 
,. sown, with all other charges attending the cultivation and ma- 

^ nufacture of the crop, leaving the fibre altogether as net 
proceeds. Here, then, is a splendid field for exertion ; and 
our farmers may take shame to themselves if they rest satisfied 
with their former returns. There need not be the slightest 
fear of the supply exceeding the demand ; for, however great 
exertions may be made for the extension of the culture of 
flax, it will be many years before our spinners can obtain a 
sufficient supply in the home market." I beg of those who 
have read Mr. Sproule's letter in your journal of February to 
compare it with this statement taken from his own essay. 
He found great fault with me, for what he termed " the un- 
pardonable omission of the seed." He valued it then only 
'* at 41, lOs. per acre," although in his essay he values it at 
51. or 6/., and then he adds, *' it is sufficient to pay the seed 
sown, with all other expenses attending the crop, leaving the 
fibre as N ET proceeds ." Now, if we believe this latter state- 
ment, that the seed will pay all charges on growing an acre 
of flax, we must believe it worth 9/. or 10/. ; for with rent, 
seed, and other expenses incurred, an acre cannot be produced 
at less expense that 91. or 10/. ; therefore, Mr. Sproule's 
essay proves that from 20/. to 30/. per acre net profits can 
be made, although he condemned my statement of 20/. per 
acre profit, by representing that 15/. was a larger sum, or 
average, than farmers could calculate on obtaining. Having 
now, as I conceive, justified my former statements on this 
subject, I beg to call the attention of landlords and agricul- 
turists to the proceedings of a monthly meeting of the Bel- 
fast Flax Improvement Society, particulars of which I have 

— -eceived from their Secretary, James M*Adam, Esq., a copy 
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of which I observe is to be found in your Gazette of Saturday, 
page 481. It corroborates my former statements, when I 
said, that the EngUsh and Scotch flax^spinners, who are a 
very wealthy and influential body, are certain to contribute 
liberally towards the formation of a society in this country 
similar to the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, provided 
the landlords and farmers can be brought to see (as the 
Irish landlords and farmers do) the great benefit derived 
from flax-culture ; and as the British farmers are a calcu- 
lating class, and far from following the example of our rail- 
way speculators in their business-movements, it is to be hoped 
that English and Scotch land-owners will consult and join 
with British spinners in promoting a society calculated to in- 
struct the farmers of this country in the cultivation of the 
plant, as it canno the denied that it will be a national benefit ; 
and if the matter be taken up by landlords and farmers with 
the «ame spirit and determination as their brethren in Ireland 
have done, it is evident, from what has appeared in your paper 
last week, they may calculate on the undivided support of the 
flax-spinners of Britain. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. H. Dickson. 
6, De BEiLuvoiR Square, London, 
20ih July, 1845. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF FLAX-CULTURE IN 
A NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 

If, in my humble endeavours to bring before the landed 
interest of this country facts relative to the advantages of 
flax-cultivation, I may not have brought forward sufficient 
proof to bear me out in representing that the cultivation 
of the plant would prove to be a national benefit, I hope 
that as I can refer to the following extracts from the 
reports of the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, which 
will corroborate my statements, such will be sufficient to 
convince the doubtful, and those interested in the well-doing 
of the small farmers and labourers ; for as there is no crop 
produced that requires such constant care, or so much hand- 
management as flax, the agricultural population of this 
kingdom, who are, generally speaking, a well-conducted 
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and industrious race of men, ready and anxious for employ* 
ment, even at the lowest wages on which a family can exist, 
would be largely benefited : and when we consider that this 
class are too often obliged to toil for a sum which barely 
keeps their limbs together, and is quite inadequate to clothe 
their bodies and preserve their starving frames from the 
inclemency of our winters^ we cannot but feel that such a 
state of things should not be allowed to pass unnoticed, in a 
rich country like Englandy when money is positively a drug 
in the market. However, as I here bring forward a visible 
means of improving the condition of the husbandman, and 
an undoubted certainty of obtaining a profit on capitfd 
employed, I must hope that, as it is evident that intelli-r 
gence on agricultural subjects amongst landowners as well 
as farmers progresses, they will calmly consider the 
importance of adding to the productions and the markets of 
this kingdom, a regular supply of this most valuable plant; 
it : cannot be denied but the money we are obliged to 
transmit to foreigners for f^ax, linseed cakb, and flax- 
SRED would be better employed if distributed amongst our 
farmers. 

Having said thus much, I shall conclude my observations 
by referring to the report alluded to, as the remarks of 
the committee of the Belfast Flax Improvement Society 
are not made from hearsay, but from four years practical 
experience. Having watched with anxious care how much 
their course of instruction improved those farmers who 
attended to their directions, I should suppose their authority 
good ; and I expect that Jtheir observations will cause the 
land-owners and farmers of Great Britain to consider the 
cultivation of flax in a national point of view, as it is 
calculated to] benefit the farmers, and unquestionably to give 
much employment to the agricultural labourers, whose con- 
dition I am confident the land-owners of this kingdom wish 
TO IMPROVE ; and, as this is desirable, I have much pleasure 
in calling attention to the follov^ng extracts : — 

extracts from thb report of thb flax improve- 
ment societt for 1844. 

** Quantity and Quality of Flax grown this Season. — 
It is again the pleasing duty of your Committee to submit 
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the statistics of flax-culture, and to note the steady increase 
of that branch of husbandry. The estimated quantity of flax- 
seed sown in Ireland, in the spring of this year, is 40,896 
hogsheads, of seven bushels each; the 'quantity, in 1843, 
was 37,400. The increase on the year, therefore, is 3,496 
hogsheads. On the estimate that each hogshead would 
sow three statute acres, the quantity of land under the crop, 
in 1843, was 112,200 acres; and this year, 1844, is 122,688 
acres — an increase of 10,488. Supposing that each acre 
wiU give an average produce of six cwt. of scutched flax, the 
entire produce of Irish flax l£ist year was 36,465 tons ; and 
this year, 39,611 tons — an increase of 3,146 tons on the 
season's growth. Estimating it at an average value of 451, 
per ton, this additional quantity would bring 141 ,57 OZ. The 
quantity of flax grown in Ireland, in 1841, the first year of 
the Society's labours, was about 25,000 tons ; this year 
(1844) it is, in round numbers, 40,000 tons. There has 
thus been an increase, during the past three years, of 
15,000 tons, which, at the same estimate of 451. per ton» 
would amount to 675,000^. The improvements in quality, 
during this^ period, so evident to all the consumers of flax, 
cannot have been less than was estimated last year, viz., — 
equal to 10/. per ton, on one-fourth of the quantity grown. 
This would bQ,100,OOOZ. more ; which, added to the 675,000/. 
formerly given for the increase in quantity, makes, in all, 
775,000^. — a sum which would formerly have been paid in 
bullion to foreigners, but is now circulated among the farm- 
ers and labourers of Ireland. In consequence of the care 
now bestowed, both on the growth and preparation of Irish 
flax, its character is advancing ; and your committee are now 
credibly informed, that the yarns spun from Irish flax are 
considered by manufacturers as affording a better and more 
durable material for their fabrics than those spun from the 
generality of foreign flax. When this fact becomes fully 
known, and the matter is thoroughly tested, it must result 
in great benefit to the flax-growers of Ireland, as it proves 
that this country is pre-eminently suited for the growth of 
this valuable plant. 

" Saving OF Flax-sbbd. — In allusion to this mostimportant 
topic, your committee have the liveliest feelings of satisfaction,, 
at having been instrumental in bringing prominently before 
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the farmers the great utility of flax-seed, as food for all kinds of 
live stock. A prejudice had formerly prevailed against saving 
the seed, from an idea that it would injure the quality of the 
fibre. This had been heightened by an injudicious manner 
of rippling, by which the ends of the flax were considerably 
injured and frayed. Through the printed documents which 
your committee issued, and especially by the practical 
instructions of the society's agriculturists, the farmers were 
taught the proper manner of rippling. Almost everywhere 
through the country, this season, a large portion of the crop 
of seed has been saved, and the flax fibre has not been at all 
deteriorated, when the operation was performed with care. 
Your committee have reason to believe, that fully one-sixth 
of the flax grown in Ireland this season has been rippled. 
The seed has either been used for feeding, or has been sold 
for the oil mills; and the total value of the above-named 
quantity, reckoning it at 3Z. to 41. per acre, cannot be 
estimated at less than 60,000/. to 80,000/. In concluding 
this part of their subject, your committee have to record 
their conviction, from the results of the past season, that, in 
^i few years, all the seed of the Irish flax crop will be saved, 
and an addition thus made to the resources of the country 
(even supposing flax-culture to remain stationary), which 
would amount to nearly half-a- million per annum. 

**MA€HiNBRy. — Among the most pleasing features in the 
progress of improvement which your committee have to 
notice are the strides towards perfection that have been 
made, during the past years, in the adaptation of machinery 
to the breaking and scutching of flax. The prizes offered 
for machinery by the society last year gave an impetus to 
the ingenuity of mechanists, which continues still in full 
force. Your committee have heard with pleasure of new 
inventions, or improvements on former adaptations, which 
have been very successful when practically applied ; and the 
most marked superiority in the manner in which flax is at 
present handled is the consequence. Several large landed 
proprietors have, at great cost, erected scutch-mills on their 
estates, for the benefit of their tenantry, containing the most 
approved machinery ; and they have thus conferred a boon, 
which does honour to themselves, and is fully appreciated by 
their tenants. Your committee have eveiy reason to hope, 
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tbat, in a short time, flax-breaking and scutching machinery 
will he brought to a high state of perfection, and that the 
society will no longer have to lament the insufficiency and 
waste which characterised the Irish scutch-mills before the 
commencement of the society's labours. 

** Hand- Scutching. — While your committee are satisfied 
that the machinery is more suitable than hand- work, for the 
preparation of flax in the greater part of this province, they 
have reason to think, that hand-scutching will prevail in the 
poorer and more densely populated districts, in other parts 
of Ireland. They have, therefore, established a school for 
hand-scutching under Mr. Patterson, one of the society's 
agriculturists, who fully understands the Belgian method, 
w^here the assistant-agriculturists are being trained, and 
rendered competent to instruct the people in this process, 
in those districts of Ireland where they may be in future 
located. 

"The Factor System. — It has ever been the desire of 
your committee to introduce and foster the trade of purchas- 
ing flax on the foot, as they conceive that this would, at once, 
obviate the objections to the trouble of managing the crop 
in districts of Ireland like the adjoining counties, where the 
agricultural population is fully employed. The gentlemen 
vsrho engaged in this new branch of business last year, from 
taking too much in hand, were unable to realise any profit, 
as much of the flax was greatly injured by their inability to 
have the diflerent processes, on so large a quantity of flax, 
managed by their infant establishments. This season, how- 
ever, those who have purchased flax on the foot have ex- 
pressed themselves well satisfied with the result of their 
€nterprize ; and the claimants for the prizes which your 
committee oflered to those gentlemen can testify that such is 
the case. Mr. Galbraith's establishment, at Lifibrd, has 
been of the most essential service, not only in giving pro- 
fitable employment to numbers of persons in that neighbour- 
hood, but in holding out such an example to the surrounding 
farmers, in the neatness and care with which the flax is 
handled, and the consequently vast improvement in the 
quality of the fibre when ready for market. That the sys- 
tem of flax-factorship will untimately prevail in the North 
of Ireland, your committee have every reason to think ; and, 
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meanwhile, their hest thanks are due to the enterprising 
pioneers who, 'though without profit to themselves in the 
first instance, have paved the way to the successful prosecu- 
tion of this important hranch of trade. 

** Importance op Flax Culture in a National Point of 
View.' — During the period which has elapsed since the form- 
ation of this society, and in the active prosecution of measures 
to effect the objects for which it was formed, your committee 
have become more and more impressed with the conviction, that 
the judicious extension of flax«culture is a means, and a very 
important means, of improving the social condition, and 
generally advancing the prosperity of Ireland. With a soil 
and climate admirably adapted for the cultivation of thi^ 
plant — with a large labouring population, any means of devis- 
ing employment for whom must be regarded as a blessing — 
with a great and greatly increasing manufacture at their very 
dooi*s, affording our farmers a constant demand for the fibre — 
Ireland seems peculiarly pointed out by Providence, as th^ 
country which should supply, with most profit to her popula- 
tion and benefit to the empire at large, the raw material of 
the linen manufacture. There are many reasons uniting at 
the present time, to afford most favourable auspices for the 
prosecution of this plan. The water-communication, and 
the lines of railroads at present formed, with the great num- 
ber now in progress of formation, affording facilities of transit, 
heretofore wanting, to the most remote parts of the country — 
the happy spread of temperate habits through the land, 
fitting the people for that laborious and steady employment 
which flax-culture affords — the experience acquired, at much 
trouble and great expense, by this society, now at their 
service — all combine to render the extension of this branch 
of husbandry through Ireland likely to be eminently 
successful. 



LETTER IX. 

FLAX A RESTORATIVE NOT AN EXHAUSTING CROP. 

[AuTHORiTT : Professor Kane.] 

To the Editor of the Intelligencer, 

Sir, — rAs there are many eminent houses engaged in flax- 
ing in your town, who would no doubt rejoice to see the 
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Yorkshire farmers assembled in Leeds, with their carts and 
boat-loads of flax, the produce of their own cultivation, if 
you will permit me to occupy a column in your journal at 
tills time, with a few observations on the subject, in order 
to remove prejudice and misapprehension, I shall not again 
draw so largely on your valuable space, at any one time, on 
the subject. 

As there are many tales told, calculated to prejudice 
land-owners as well as farmers, and prevent experiments in 
fiax-cultare being made, I wish now to call attention to ob- 
servfitions and experiments, in orcier to disabuse (if possi<i 
ble) the minds' of those farmers who labour under the delu- 
sion (handed down to them by their grandfathers) that flax 
not only exhausts the soil, but is ruinous to the producer ; 
and, as I think the evidence I now bring forward will be 
sufficient to satisfy the farmers and prove the absurdity of 
such thread-bare tales, I must address myself to those land- 
lords who prohibit (by the terms of the leases granted) the 
cultivation of flax. Surely they are more open to conviction 
than to continue to believe mere assertions in preference to 
FACTS PROVED BT EXPERIMENTS, and Corroborated by the 
liEARNED PROFESSIONAL MEN, whose Icctures ou agricul- 
tural subjects have earned for them the thanks of so many 
noblemen and farmers' clubs in the three kingdoms. I cannot 
believe that there is a land- owner in England so contracted 
in his ideas as to take advantage of such restrictions being 
(through downright ignorance of the nature or value of the 
plant) in leases against its cultivation. If they consider it 
a more scourging crop than wheat (and that / deny it to be), 
have we not now skilful chemists able to direct us to restore 
to the soil, by the many now available manures, those ingre- 
dients of which flax may be found to have robbed it ? And 
would not the oil-cake, or what is better the crushed seed, 
not only be highly beneficial in the feeding of animals^ but 
is it not acknowledged by all that there is nothing equal to 
it as an enricher of the farm-yard manure ? With these facts 
before the eyes of the opponents of flax, I shall proceed and 
call their attention to further evidence on the subject. 

As I cannot expect farmers to give the subject of which 
I am the humble advocate, the consideration that they 
would do, if the same was placed before them by a man of 
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more influence^ I must, therefore, endeavour to support my 
argument by the observations of men whose eflForts in agri- 
cultural improvement have done much to advance and con- 
nect science with the agriculture of Great Britain. I have 
already used the names of flax-spinners ; and, in order to 
corroborate mv statements, I shall now add that of another, 
Mr. Crosthwaite, of Dublin, who stands in Ireland, as 
Messrs. Marshall and Co. do in England — at the head oi 
the flax-spinning trade, and I must couple with this gentle- 
man the name of a professor whose works are acknowledged, 
to be of national importance. The following is a quotation 
from Dr. Kane's writings :— 

** Mr Crosthwaite, whose intimate acquaintance with all 
branches of this industry renders his authority highly valu- 
able, considers that there are about 100,000 acres under 
flax in Ireland, and that the produce is about 30,000 tons, 
of an average value of 50Z. per ton. This is 65. Zd, per 
stone, and should give about 12Z. IO5. for the usual produce 
of the statute acre.'* — **The flax, when it has grown to a 
suitable maturity, according as the design is to allow it to 
ripen its seed or not, is pulled, and either immediately, or in 
the next spare season, according to the circumstances of the 
locality, it is subjected to the process of rotting or watering. 
In the stem of the flax there may be recognised three struc- 
tures — the outer skin or epidermis, covering a close net- 
work of fibres which incloses the plant as in a sheath, and 
in the centre a stem of dense, pithy material. The fibrous 
net w^ork is connected together by a glutinous matter which 
must be decomposed before the fibres can be separated from 
the stem, and it is to soften and rot this substance that the 
plant is steeped. If the steeping be continued too long, the 
fibre itself may rot, and be weakened and injured in quality ; 
if the steeping be not continued long enough, the fibres are 
not thoroughly separated from each other, and the quality 
of the flax is coarser than it might be." — '* When the flax is 
steeped, the water acquires a darker colour, a disagreeable 
odour, and, it is well known, becomes poisonous to fish. 
This arises from the solution of the glutinous material which 
had cemented together the pure fibres." — ** The author of 
the * Survey of Somersetshire' (Mr. Billingsby) says * Having 
myself cultivated flax on a large scale, and having observed the 
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almost instantaneoas effect of ilax-water upon fish, similar to 
that produced hy lime, I was led some years ago, to apply it 
to some pasture land, hy means of watering-carts similar to 
those used near London for watering the roads ; the effect was 
astonishing, and advanced the land in value 10^. per acre.'" 

This extract shows that Professor Kane has conversed 
with flax-spinners, and has heen made acquainted with the 
details of flax-culture. The following passage on the same 
subject is taken from the * Scottish Farmer' ; and as the writer 
of the article is already partly convinced against his will, I 
hope fully to convince him that flax is not an exhauster of 
the soil: — 

*'The landlords of Scotland have hitherto been opposed 
to the growth of flax, in consequence of its being a 
^ scourging' crop ; and in the majority of leases a clause is 
introduced prohibiting or restricting its growth. Professor 
Low says (and all our agricultural authorities agree with 
him), that flax is an exhauster of the soil and farm, and 
more so when its seeds are permitted to arrive at maturity. 
When pulled green, its effects are less injurious; in which 
respect it follows the general law of other cultivated plants. 
But still, at whatever period reaped, it is thus far an im- 
poverisher of the farm, that its stems yield no return in 
manure, and that its seeds only do so when consumed upon 
the farm. In a paper read by Dr. Kane before the Royal 
Irish Academy, that gentleman attempts to prove, that in 
the production of the fibre no exhaustion of the soil takes 
place, that substance being exclusively composed of organic 
matters derived from water and the atmosphere. He says, 
* in this respect the fibre differs from the woody stem which 
it surrounds ; as the latter, by combustion, yields a consider* 
able quantity of ash, consisting of inorganic compounds 
derived from the soil ; but then, the woody part of the plant 
is not removed off the farm, it being of exceedingly little 
value ; and, however the cultivation of the crop may exhaust 
the pai ticular part of the farm on which it was grown, by 
the matters contained in this woody fibre, it is apparent that 
the farm itself will not thereby be exhausted, as these mat- 
ters are returned to some other portion of it, in conjunction, 
perhaps, with the manure of the Aurm-yard. The proportion 
of inorganic matters contained in the seeds is very small 
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compared with its entire bulk, so that the consumption of 
the seed on the farm not only makes the flax a non-ex- 
hausting crop, but absolutely a restorative one.'" 

Dr. Kane is supported in his theories by the Report of 
the Belfast Society, which says, "The principal objection 
urged against the extended growth of flax is, that it exhausts 
the soil without returning anything to it. But by saving 
the seed and seed-bolls, and feeding upon them, the manure 
thus produced can be returned to the ground, and will sup- 
ply most of the valuable constituents abstracted from it 
during the growth of the plant. The flax-shaws from the 
mill, and the putrescent water from the flax-pools, should be 
fermented together and returned to the soil. The land 
would thus have replaced on it almost every particle of matter 
formerly abstracted by the crop ; as it has been ascertained, 
beyond a doubt by chemical analysis, that the fibre for 
which the flax-plant is cultivated, is produced entirely from 
the atmosphere." 

If we consider the quantity of seed for consumption on 
the land given by the flax-crop, we may well call it a manure- 
producing crop, rather than an exhauster of the soil. At 
the monthly meeting of the Belfast Flax Society, held on the 
16th July, the following letter, which had been sent by one 
of its members, was read by the Secretary : — 

** I am happy to be able to bear my testimony to the fact, 
that if flax be judiciously grown, and well handled, there is 
no other crop that will pay like it. I had last season not 
quite eight Irish acres of flax, from which I had 295 stones, 
which brought 85. per stone in Gooks-town market, and 31 
stones at ,65., besides 4^ cwt. of scutching tow, at 95. per 
cwt. : — 

295 stones, at 8s £118 

31 stones, at 6s 9 6 

4J cwt. tow, at 9s 2 6 

£129 6 6 
being upwards of 1 6/. per acre : besides this, I had an 
exceedingly large quantity of bolls, which fed my cattle to 
the greatest advantage during the whole seasony and as 
much seed saved on the Courtray system, as sowed about 3 
acres this year." 
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The seed in the hoUs, if it amounted to an average Nor- 
folk crop, would be equal at least to 819 bushels, so that I 

may add to the £129 6 6 

The value of 319 bushels of seed, at 6s, 3d. 

per bushel 99 13 9, 



£229 3 
And 11 English acres, if it cost lOOZ. to bring it to market, 
would have 1 29L profit, on what I call a very middling or 
very light crop of flax, viz. 30 stones per acre. 

Now, with all deference to Professor Low, I must believe 
experiments before his assertions; and I believe that flax 
has never got a fair trial in Scotland, to enable him to tell 
us how much more it exhausts the soil than a crop of wheat, 
or to answer this question — How much manure will it take 
to bring the ground into the same condition after growing 
flax, that it would be in if it had been sown with wheat ? 
It is only in this way we can come to any thing like a cor- 
rect idea of the subject ; and, as I have said before, I have 
had as abundant a crop of oats, and xdso clover, after 
flax, as ever I had after wheat or barley. I challenge the 
opponents of flax to answer this question ; and then we can 
calculate the expenses of restoration, and the means we 
have of doing it, by growing flax ; for, according to every 
calculation I have seen, showing the expense and the profit 
on wheat, or any other crop, there is none to be compared 
with even a middling crop of flax, as the most remunerating 
crop for the farmer. And as I am not confined to the 
quotation of one, two^ or three experiments ^ in order to 
prove the fact, I shall give another instance of what may be 
made by its cultivation. 

The Rev. G. Ash, Glebe Ballaghy, Ireland, in writing to 
the Secretary of the Belfast Flax Society, to tell him of the 
success of his firs|: experiment, says ; — 

** I sowed 53 pecks of seed on three acres and three roods 
of ground, Irish measure, and I have had 236 stones of 16 lbs., 
or in Armagh-market stones 266 J. I have two sacks grown 
from the same seed saved for my own sowing, and I have 
two tons of hnseed meal, which saves me purchasing bran, 
etc. etc." 

Here is the first experiment. A gentleman unacquainted 
with flax-growing sows 134 bushels of seed on about five 
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acres English, and has 266 .J stone, or 53^ stone to the 
acre, ttvo sacks of seed, and two tons of meal ; now, as the 
seed, it is well known, if properly saved, will pay rbnt and 
ALL KXPBNSES, we must rcckon Mr. Ash had for hi» trouhle 
profit as follows : — 

''i&Qi stones of flax, say 8«. per stone, 106/. 8^. 0^^. 

Added to this proof of the benefits derivable, I shall quote 
one more on its advantages, which I have taken from the 
Agricultural Gazette : — 

" Effect of Oil-cakb on the Manure of the Anim^vls 
FED on it. — A friend of mine has lately adopted a plan, 
which, under the same circumstances, I should strongly 
recommend ; it is that of giving a small quantity of oil-cake 
to animals grazing, for the sake of improving an ordinary 
pasture; and its effects are astonishing. The pastures I 
allude to are small ; and one or two bullocks more than thev 
are calculated to carry are put into each : the lot are then 
allowed 4 lbs. of cake per day per head ; this, at a cost of 
about Is. per head per week — which I believe the stock 
well paid for — has entirely altered the face of the pastures 
from what they were three years ago, when the plan was 
first adopted by him, and, I believe, without any loss to him- 
self." — G, DohitOy English Agricultural Society's Journal, 

I could, if necessary, multiply evidence; however, as I 
consider I have now placed undeniable facts before you, 1 
will conclude my remarks, by a quotation from a letter 
from James M*Adam, Esq., Secretary to the Belfast Society, 
on the 1 8th December last. He says, " As a proof of the 
great demand for flax at present, I may mention, that from 
this port orders are now out for 300 tons of flax from Egypt, 
and for 2000 to 3000 tons, value 70,000/. to 100,000/., from 
the Baltic ; and this in spite of the largest home-grown crop 
for several years. There have been lately erected in this 
neighbourhood 60,000 additional spindles, which will be at 
full work during the ensuing year, and which, it is calcu- 
lated, will consume 3000 tons additional of flax yearly." 

If this be not proof sufficient to satisfy farmers and land- 
owners of the importance of flax-cultivation, I can only say 
that they require such men as the learned Professor Kane to 
go amongst them. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

J. H. Dickson. 

6, Dfl Beauvoir Square, London. 
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The Editor, knowing that there are 16 very extensive 
firms in Leeds engaged in flax-spinning, who keep in 
constant employment at least ten thousand hands, 
thought proper, as my letter was in the supplement, to direct 
attention to it in the following remarks. 

** Flax. — We beg to direct attention to a very interesting 
letter, in oar Supplement, on the coltivation of flax in this 
country." 

Although I have answered Mr. Filgate's letter on the 
relative productiveness of wheat and flax, not only in the 
Agricultural Gazette, in which it appeared, but also sent a 
copy of my letter to the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Ireland, as his original letter appeared in the 
Society's Transactions in 1844, I do not think I should be 
doing justice to my readers^ or the subject, if I omitted the 
insertion of his letter, especially when I think proper to 
publish (with my other letters on the subject), my observa- 
tions in condemnation of his ; and as I insist that Mr. Filgate 
had little more than half a crop of fiax^ and that his expenses 
were considerably more than enough, and show tliat he has 
altogether overlooked giving credit for a most important 
part of the crop, the seed, which should be worth 82/. 
if a fair average crop of flax had been produced by him 
on eleven English acres, or eight and a half Irish, I trust 
the reader will give particular attention to Mr. Filgate's 
statement, and my answers, which follo\Y : — 

** STATEMENT OF AN EXPERIMENT MADE IN THE YEAR 
1844, IN CASTLE SHANE DEMESNE, COUNTY OF 
MONAGHAN, OF THE RELATIVE VALUES OF THE FLAX 
AND WHEAT CROPS. BY FITZHERBERT FILGATE, ESQ. 

** Wishing to ascertain what proportion the labour necessary 
to bring the flax and wheat crops to market, might bear to 
their respective values, and also to know the value of these 
two crops relatively to each other, I had an account kept of 
the expenses and produce of both, which I beg to lay before 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society 
of Ireland, for their use, if they should think it worthy of a 
place in their forthcoming Transactions. 

** The field in which the flax was grown contained 9a. 2r. 
Irish plantation measure : the ground actually occupied by 
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the flax was 8a. 2r. 33p. sitaate on the side of a steep hill, 
having a north-eastern aspect, and being at an elevation of 
about 200 feet above the level of the sea. It was always 
considered good flax land, had been drained on the Deanston 
system, IS feet apart, in the autumn of 1841, bemg then» 
and having been for some years before, in grass. In the 
Spring of 1842, it was sown with oats ; after the oat crop 
was taken off, it was ploughed 12 inches deep, a furrow only 
being taken down the hiU, the plough returning empty up 
the hill, in consequence of its steepness. It was afterwards, 
in the Spring of 1843, prepared in the usual way for 
drilled potatoes and turnips. The ground was ploughed 
early in January 1844, to the depth of 10 inches ; it re- 
mained so until the first week in April, when it was harrowed 
with a heavv harrow> and rolled. The seed was then sown 
at the rate of four bushels per acre, and harrowed ; after 
which grass seed and clover were sown, covered in with a 
light harrow, and afterwards, in consequence of the dryness 
of the season, rolled. The field is bounded by planting on 
three sides, being open to the fourth, the north-east. The 
shelter was no doubt injurious ; some damage arose also 
from hares, rabbits and pheasants. The soil, before being 
drained, was a very stiflf clay of considerable depth, and 
resting upon a subsoil of blue clay filled with stones ; its 
character is now much changed, being, perhaps, better 
described as a heavy loam. The flax, when growing, looked 
remarkably well on that part of the field which had been in 
potatoes ; and that which grew on the turnip land, with the 
exception of the ridges, on which the turnips had been 
grown with Guano, and on which the flax was miserable, 
had the appearance of being a fair crop, though not as good 
as that which grew on the potato land. 

** The extent occupied by the wheat was 2a. 2r. 30p. plant* 
ation measure, at an altitude of about 195 feet above the 
level of the sea, on the side of a hill, having a south-western 
aspect. The fields, of which the 2a. 2r. 30p. formed the 
chief part, had not been drained ; a few drains had been 
placed here and there, where symptoms of wet were manifest, 
but for the most part the field was dry, being a light loam 
upon a gravelly subsoil, and, according to the opinion of the 
neighbourhood, not a wheat soil at all; it had been in 
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lazybed potatoes in 1842 ; oats in 1842 ; drilled potatoes and 
Swedish turnips in 1843. The wheat (Hunter's) was sown 
at the rate of 1 6 stone per acre in the potato land ; barley 
in the turnip land, both being sown out with grass seeds 
and clover. The month of November, 1843, and the early 
part of December in that year having been very wet, the 
wheat was not sown until the third week of the last-named 
month ; grass seeds were sown in the April following, 
harrowed and rolled. The expenses of the preparatory 
tillage for the crops has not been stated in either case, being 
nearly equal, and as the object was to ascertain the relative, 
and not the absolute value of tlie crops, itVas not deemed 
necessary to make any estimate of it ; but every person can 
charge for the ploughings and harro wings, according to the 
prices of his own neighbourhood. The horses employed in 
harvesting, and bringing the produce to market, have in 
both cases been charged at 3s. per day, for man and horse, 
which is sufficiently accurate for our purpose, and cannot be 
considered too high, as the distance to the mill, at which 
the flax was scutched, was seven miles ; and the distance 
from the mill to the market in which it was sold, seven 
more ; while the distance to the market at which the wheat 
was sold, was 12 miles. 

COST OF CARRYING FLAX TO MARKET. 

[Those eight items marked with an asterisk (*) are charges such 
as no practical flax-growing farmer would think of making out. — 
J. H. D.] 



To Girls weeding, 90 at 4d. 

*Men making dams, 41 at 9d. 

Girls pulling, 192 at 6d. 

Tying beets, 35 at 9d. 

Men drowning and sodding, 73 at 9d. 

do. filling carts in fields, 24 at 9d. 
*do. cutting sods, 58 at 9d. 
*do. filling sods in cart, 14 at 9d. 

do. taking flax out of water, 84 at 9d. 

do. fiUing carts at water, 18 at 9d. 
„ Girls spreading on grass, 214 at 4d. 
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£ s. 
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1 10 
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4 16 





1 6 
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2 14 
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6 


3 11 


4 


£22 17 
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To Amount brought forward 

Girls turning twice on grass, 148 at 4d. 
do. lifting off grass, 130 at 4d. 
„ Men stacking, 35 at 9d. 

do. loading carts to miU, 12 at 9d. 
Horses drawing to water, 1 9 at 3s. 
*do. drawing sods, 5 at 3s. 
*do. drawing from water to grass, 24 
ac OS* • • • • 

do. drawing to Keady mill, 19 at 3^. 
*do. drawing to Armagh market, 5 at 3s 
Men*s expenses to Armagh, toll bar, &c 
*Steward*s expenses to Armagh and miD, &c 
•Ten barrels of seed, at 368. 
Scutching 306 stone of flax, at Is. per 
stone • . . . • 

Total cost of flax 
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tt 
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£ s, d, 

22 17 7 

2 9 4 

2 3 4 

1 6 3 
9 

2 17 
15 



3 12 
2 17 
15 
7 
2 15 
18 









o 



15 6 



£79 6 6 



CASH RECEIVSI) FOR FLAX. 



£ s, dm 

Sold 108 stone at 9s. 6d. . 51 6 

Less cranage and storage • 4 6 



„ 104 stone at 10s. 

Less cranage and storage 

„ 40 stone at 10s* 

Less cranage and storage 

,, 54 stone at 10s. 

Less cranage and storage 

„ Scutching tow 



52 
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51 1 6 



51 15 8 



19 18 4 ^ 



26 17 
14 



Total receipt for flax £ 1 50 7 
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COST OF CARRYING WHEAT TO MARKET. 



To Men reaping and binding, 34 at 9d. 
„ Horses drawing from field, 5 at Ss. 
„ Men stacking and thatching, 16 at 9d. 
„ Threshing and cleaning 
„ Horses drawing to Armagh market, 4 at 3s 
,, Men's expenses and toll bar, &c. 
,j Steward's expenses to market 
„ Seed (44 stone at Is. 6d.) 

Total cost of wheat 

CASH RECEIVED FOR WHEAT. 

Sold 66 cwt. at lis. 

Used for seed, 28 at lis. . . . 

Straw, 7 tons at 20s. 



£ 5. 


d. 


1 5 
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The results may be stated as follows : — 

The gross amount received for the flax per 
acre amounted to ... • 
The cost of bringing it tp market 

Leaving a net profit of • * . j£8 9 8 

The produce per acre being 35 stones, and the price per 
stone averaging 9s. lOd. nearly. 

The gross amount received for wheat per acre 

amounted to . . . . 21 17 4 

The cost of bringing it to market to . .3111 

Leaving a net profit per acre of . £IS 6 S 

" The produce per acre being 14 barrels of 20 stones, and 
the price per barrel 27s. 6d. 

** It will thus be seen that the cost of bringing the flax to 
market amounted to 51 per cent, of its value : while the. 
wheat was brought to the same market at an outlay of 16 

G 
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per cent. only. This, if corroborated by similar results, 
would lead to the coBckision that the flax crop was best 
suited to the circumstances of the small farmer, a great part 
of its value being derived from the labour bestowed upon it, 
that article being for the most part redundant, and seeking 
some means of profitable employment. 

*^ Carefully conducted experiments, frequently repeated, 
would alone justify us in forming a decided opinion as to the 
relative values of these r^pective crops ; and an opinion so 
founded, though correct with regard to (me locality, might 
be totally at variance with the experience of another : but 
the value of statements such as I have made, containing all 
the items of expense, consists in this, that any person can 
put his finger on any one of them and say, ' This is absurd,' 
or ' That is extravagant,' or even more generally, if it be 
said that 51 per cent, is a proportion greatly larger than the 
labour of bringing the flax to market should bear to its 
value, it may set persons to inquire what the exact per 
centage ought to be, and so in a little time we should ap- 
proximate to a proper standard. If it should be objected 
that more labour was applied to the flax than was either 
usual or necessary (being twice turned on the grass, &c.), 
it may be said, that nothing more was done than is recom- 
mended by the Flax Improvement Society, and that it was 
so far successful that it fetched at an average the high price 
of 96. li)d. per stone, the common price in the same markets 
being 5s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. per stone. The produce per acre, 
36 stones, was small. I believe 60 stones per acre is^ con- 
sidered a fair crop in this neighbourhood ; but 35 stones, at 
9s. iOd. per stone, would produce only 1 Od. an acre less 
than 60 stones at 5s. 9d. The finer the flax the less quantity 
per acre will be turned out, and it would be both curious 
and instructive to inquire how far these proportions vary. 

** With respect to the wheat, it may be observed, that the 
time of sowing was late, the season favourable, the aspect 
of the field on which it grew good, the soil, if considered 
for the purposes of experiment, unfavourable ; that is, had 
the result of the experiment been different from what it was, 
I should not have been surprised. The seed sown was the 
variety known as • Hunter's,' which I would strongly re- 
commend generally. It is the standard wheat of the Lothians 
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and Berwickshire, and in all experiments continued for a 
series of years it has maintained its high character, though 
several of the new kinds have for a year or two exceeded it 
in produce. I imported it for some friends in^the county of 
Louth, where it has become a great favourite, and it is 
eagerly sought after for seed. I brought it from the county 
of Louth to the county of Monaghan, where, as described, 
it produced 14 barrels to the acre, and obtained the price of 
278. 6d. per barrel. It is the opinion of some that it would 
be better to confine my eflfbrts to red wheat, the climate 
here, as they allege, not being suitable to the finer kinds ; 
but after thorough-drainage and proper tillage, with careful 
selection of seed, changed at furthest every second year, I 
believe it is perfectly possible to grow with advantage any 
hardy i healthy, white wheat ; and when we consider the low 
price of oats of late years, and that the land of this neigh- 
bourhood is tired of growing oats, it is a matter of the utmost 
importance to teach the people of the neighbourhood the 
possibility and profit of growing wheat, in situations where 
it has never been tried. Last autumn I induced one or two 
to try it on a very small scale, and have, so far, every reason 
to expect success. We must, of course, take care not 
to overdo it, neither growing it too frequently in the same 
land, nor in land unsuited to it, either from being out of con- 
dition, want of drainage, or other causes, the non-observance 
of which frequently brings discredit on plans good in them- 
selves, but unsuited to the localities in which they are to be 
tried. 

"It is intended to continue an account of the profits of the 
flax and wheat crops this season, the circumstances under 
which they are grown being nearly reversed, the wheat 
being the larger quantity, the flax the smaller, the wheat, 
being nearly surrounded by trees, the flax (which has 
brairded and looks beautiful) in an open situation. 

" I shall be able to report also on the comparative value of 
the wheat and bariey crops succeeding turnips, the value of 
wheat after turnips compared with that after potatoes in the 
same field, as well as the results of the eflects of various 
manures, as evidenced in the second crop. 

" I may also add, that until this year I have had no ex- 
perience of the growth or management of the flax crop, and 
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have written these few lines more for the purpose of direct- 
ing attention to what must be admitted to be an important 
subject, than with the idea that I was about to afford data 
for future observation. F. Filoatb. 

" Castle Shane, 30*A April, 1845." 

NoTs. — ^The ordinary price for con-acre flax ground in that locality 
is eight guineas per acre; the labour, except harrowing, being per- 
formed, and all other costs sustained, by the con-acre tenant. 



LETTER X. 

RBLATIVB PRODUCTITENBSS OF WHEAT AND FLAX. 

To the Editor of the Hereford Journal. 

Dbar Sir, — A statement, headed as above, having ap- 
peared in the Gardeners* Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette 
on the 16th ult., which appeared to me to be a very absurd 
comparison as to the relative value of the flax and wheat 
crop, I thought proper to notice it, lest those unacquainted 
\^th the cultivation of the plant should suppose the writer 
had anything like an average or middling crop of flax, 
when he brings forward such an over-abundant crop of 
WHBAT as English farmers can seldom boast of, to compare 
with his half crop of flax, and as I am so confident in the 
possibility of a farmer being able to make more than double 
the amount of profit of an eleven acres' field of flax than 
IT IS POSSIBLE FOR him to have off an eleven acres* 
FIELD of wheat, I havc pleasure in submitting the letter I 
aUude to ; and as I do not fear discussion on the subject, I 
shall be glad to see it in your Journal with my answer to it, 
in order that the farmers in your district may be aware that 
I am prepared with experiments to bear me out in the cause I 
advocate. 

To the Editor of the Gardeners' Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette. 

Sir, — I beg to offer a few observations on a statement 
on this subject that lately appeared in your paper, and which 
was, in my opinion, calculated to frighten persons unac- 
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quainted with the cultivation of flax from bybn trying the 
EXPERIMENT. The writer has certainly been driven to un- 
necessary expense from his inexperience, and, perhaps from 
the same cause, he had not even half a crop on the ground 
or hill side (it could only be ploughed down-hill) which he 
selected for his experiments, flax-seed was sown on a 
steep hill containing eleven EngUsh acres ; this groimd was 
two hundred feet above the level of the sea ; the shelter was 
"injurious;" the crop suffered damage from game (the 
amount of it should have been stated) ; "it was always con- 
sidered good flax land." The writer says that until this 
year he had no ** experience of the growth or management 
of the flax crop" — (how then did he know it was good plax 
LAND ?). The ground, he says, was some years in grass, and 
then in oats, but was ploughed all down-hill (I suppose this 
was the only possible mode of doing it), and planted in potatoes 
and turnips in 1843, and in April, 1844, sown in flax, four 
bushels to the acre, nearly one too much. ** The flax, when 
growing, looked remarkably well on that part of the field 
which had been in potatoes, and that which grew on the 
turnip, with the exception of the ridges, on which turnips 
had been grown with guano, and on which the flax was 
miserable, had the appearance of being a fair crop, though 
not so good as that which grew on the potato land." 

"We are here in ignorance — we cannot form an idea of 
what quantity of land he had in potatoes, on which he says 
he had good flax, or what quantity he had in turnip ground, 
or on the guano, which he describes as '* miserable"; and 
from the result, we cannot but conclude that there was defi- 
ciency in the manure, as well as error of judgment in select- 
ing ground so elevated for the experiment of flax-culture. 
The result has been a failure ; he had scarce half a crop off 
eleven English acres — he had only 306 stones of flax, or 
about 28 stones to the acre, in place of from 50 to 70 stones— 
no uncommon crop. And what has Mr. Filgate done with 
the seed, which is in itself little inferior to a crop of wheat ? 
Even with his half crop of fibre he should have fifteen 
bushels to the acre of seed, or 165 bushels at 6s. Sd. per 
bushel, value 5\L lis. Sd., which should go to increase 
his profits. 

I certainly think Mr. Filgate unjust in his comparison of 
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a flax crop thus grown, with the 2a. 2r. 30p. field of wheat, 
which had the benefit of being n^anured for potatoes in 1 84 1 , 
yielding a crop of oats in 1842, and manured again for 
potatoes in 1 843. I am glad to see that he admits his in- 
experieuce in the growth and the management of the plant, 
the experiment having proved so great a failure. If the 
report of it had come from a man of experience in flax-cul- 
ture, it would have been very disheartening. However, I 
observe he '^ intends to continue an account of the profits of 
the flax and wheat crops this season," and I shall look 
forward with anxiety for the results. I would advise him to 
ask the Bblfast Flax Socibtt what should be the cost of 
managing eleven acres of flax from the time sown until ready 
for the mills. 

I consider the expenses he has incurred are extraordinary. 
Let me select a few items — 
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If the first four items, four pounds nineteen shillings, be 
charged, then also should the wheat be charged with the ex- 
pense of a threshing machine, winnowing machine, riddles, 
racks, sacks, &c., &c., for surely the pit, and a cover (which 
should be of boards) are the chief expense, and they will last 
many years. 

Drawing water to grass, 3/. 12^., is a useless and unne- 
cessary expense, and such as is not at all practised ; and I 
cannot understand how the flax should be charged with the 
steward's expenses, for the owners of flax-mills may surely 
be trusted to scutch a couple of tons of flax, as well as corn- 
millers to grind a couple or four tons of com, without being 
overlooked. 
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Mr. Filgate's expenses have been 1 71, 85. Qd, more than 
enough ; 5^. 10«« per acre should have left the produce of 
his 1 1 acres in the market, rent, ploughing, etc., not being 
included. 

I am glad to find that there is sach improvement in 
wheat-growing in Ireland. I can recollect some years ago 
1 considered 25 cwt. of white wheat to the acre on town- 
parks at Armagh, for which I paid 4/* 4s. per acre, a very 
abundant crop, and that at Ws. would only make 13/. 15«. 
I may call upon him to examine the reports of other people's 
expenses in flax-growing, as given by me in former letters ; 
and he will find that his account is a comparison of a most 

BXTRAORDINART CROP OF WHEAT with but KALF A CROP OF 

FLAX, SO that he need not be surprised at its results ; and as 
regards the saving of the seed, I have samples of flax at 
present from gentlemen who grew it last year in Norfolk, 
Essex, Suffolk, and Scotland, equal to the best Dutch or 
Belgium, and they declare that they have had from 29 to 
32 bushels of seed per acre. I beg to ask Mr. Filgate, if he 
thinks, that, had he sown with wheat one acre of the ground 
where he had hut 35 stones offlaxy he would have harvested 
35 CWT. OF WHEAT OFF IT — ouly, uudcr suqh circumstances, 
would the trial have been fair ? But I will quote another 
experiment to show that the trial was not fair^ by proving 
that he had little better than half a crop of flax. The 
Rev. G. H. Ashe, Glebe, Ballaghy, in writing, on the 1 4th 
February, to the secretary of the Belfast Flax Improvement. 
Society, tells him of the success of his first experiment, and 
says, ** I sowed 53 pecks of seed on 3 acres and 3 roods of 
ground, Irish measure, and I have had 236 stone of 1 6 lbs., 
or in Armagh-market stones, 266^. I have two sacks of 
seed saved for my own sowing, and I have two tons of lin- 
seed meal, which saves me purchasing bran." Here is the 
first experiment of a gentleman unacquainted with flax cul- 
tivation. He sows 13| bushds on about 5 English acres, 
and has 266^ stones, or 53| stones to the acre, 2 sacks of 
seed, and 2 tons of meal ; while Mr. Filgate has only, on 
11 English acres, 306 stones of flax, aiid compares this 
with an ovbr-abundant crop of whbat, such as is very 
rarely experienced, and forgets to give any credit for the 
flax-seed that he should have had on the 11 acres. 
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From this statement it is evident, that if Mr. 

Filgate had been able to produce a good 

crop of flax, one similar to the Rev. Mr. 

Ashe, whose crop was not uncommon, he 

would have had on ] 1 acres 585| stones 

of fibre, at 9*. Sd £278 4 3 

And giving him credit for only 24 bushels 

to the acre of seed, he would also have 

264 bushels at 63. Sd 82 10 



Total value of crop . . £360 14 3 
Deduct expenses incurred growing 1 1 acres, 

at 5/. lOs 60 10 



Profit .... £300 4 3 

Mr. Filgate grew an bnormous crop of wheat, and 
should have compared it with a great (and not a half) crop 
OF FLAX. He has not done so, but I have done it for him ; 
and I leave your readers to study the comparison I have 
drawn. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. H. Dickson. 

Remarks by the Editor of the Hereford Journal, 

" Cultivation of Flax. — ^We are glad to find that this 
subject, which we were the first to introduce to more general 
notice; devoting a considerable space to. it, is receiving a 
larger share of attention. The remarks of Mr. Dickson were 
founded upon the best of all criteria, facts and figures ; and 
we still maintain the opinion, that if five millions sterling 
could be annually spent in this country, instead of being sent 
abroad, benefit to all classes would result. At all events the 
proposition is deserving of a trial, if only on a moderate 
scale." 



Being so convinced of the good results of the cultivation 
of flax for the fibre, I have not looked out for much proof 
respecting the benefits derived from flax-seed in the feeding- 
hyre. I, however, have thought proper to select the follow- 
ing observations, read from a paper by Mr. Landor, at a 
meeting of the Burton-on-Trent Farming Club ; and as this 
paper describes the use of flax-seed in the feeding of young 
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animals, I have considered the publication of the article not 
out of place. 

" Burton-on-Trent. — The monthly meeting was well 
attended. Mr. Landor read a paper on the Rearing of Neat 
Cattle, from which we make the following extracts: — * It 
may not be improper, first, to consider what is the kind and 
quaHty of animal intended to be reared. The breeder will 
bear in mind what he particularly requires, whether hardi- 
hood, size, early maturity, an aptitude to feed, or a fitness 
for the dairy : it may be that some of these qualities, by 
judicious selection, will be combined. I am satisfied that, 
as a man is placed regarding climate, soil, and elevation of 
his farm, he may select from several breeds such beasts as 
will suit his purpose. In cold and mountainous districts, 
Scotch or Welsh cattle might be chosen, very good milkers, 
with fine skins, and feeding propensities ; so might Here- 
fords, and long-horns of the improved breed ; but none with 
quite the early maturity of the short-homed, or Durham 
breed of cattle : though these last will not bear, with advan- 
tage, the severe treatment and coarse food upon which some 
other breeds will exist. As a general rule, I have found, 
after much' observation, that if you want size, as well as 
symmetry, the calf which is dropped a large one, more fre- 
quently makes a finer beast than the animal which at its 
birth is diminutive and small-boned. Unless the demand 
foremilk be imperative, it is always best to let a young calf 
have the mother's milk for ten days or a fortnight. After 
that time I have found boiled linseed and hay-tea, with 
skimmed milk, for a few weeks to answer the purpose ; or 
the milk may be made into porridge with wheat-flower ; or, 
better still, with bean-meal. The hnseed-tea and hay-tea 
may be increased, and the milk reduced in quantity, at dis- 
cretion, or whey may be substituted for milk. The hay-tea 
is made by pouring boiling water upon a pan, tub, or barrel 
full of hay, covered up and left to stand for twenty-four 
hours (twelve may do) ; if you like, you may afterwards dry 
the spent hay, and cut it up with other food for older cattle. 
When the calves are a month or six weeks old, they will 
begin to taste hay in the rack ; or cut a few turnips, which 
the older part of them soon entice the young to eat, and the 
prepared liquids may be diminished. Much depends upon 
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the time of the year, how long it may be necessary to pre- 
pare food for calves. In warm weather, and at the begin- 
ning of summer, a calf will get its own living at two months 
old ; sometimes it is better to feed for three months. I 
have, within the last few months, fed a calf from a little 
Aldemey cow, with one pennyworth of oil-cake a-day, and 
milk, more than one-half of it skimmed. It was very fat, 
and at a day or two over six weeks old was sold for 3/. 
Calves intended for the butcher should be tied up in a dark 
place ; those for rearing, after the first fortnight, should be 
loose, with Hght, in a roomy place, which, though it may 
OQcasion the consumption of more food, is most conducive 
to health, and to the increase of muscle or fibre, which con- 
stitutes the lean of all animal meat, and for which reason 
it is found, that, ynth their wild scrambling life, hardy breeds 
and mountain cattle contain more of this flesh than those 
which are passively and rapidly made fiat. Little care of 
young cattk is necessary during the wBim summer months, 
if they have food, shade, and water in abundance ; but it is 
of the first importance not to let calves sink in condition, 
by leaving them out too long unprotected in the autumn. 
At the end of October, or sooner, if the weather be wet and 
cold, they should have a yard and shed for the night, and 
such food as will keep up their condition, for which nothing 
is better or more convenient than the tops of turnips, with 
such cut food, hay, or straw, or both mixed, as may be l^d. 
As the season advances, common turnips and a longer daily 
shelter will be wanted. During the first winter, there is one 
disease, called the hlaeh quarter^ which is much to be 
dreaded ; it is, I believe, much prevented by a quick transi- 
tion of condition. I have been generally very fortunate in 
escaping this infliction. It was my usual practice, when 
rearing calves during the first winter, to administer half a 
pint of strong salt and water once a fortnight to each calf ; 
and when that was not neglected, I never had a loss. Salt 
is a condiment, and not a food ; and if so used judiciously, 
but not constantly, with cut food, or crushed com, or oil- 
cake, I doubt not it would materially contribute to the health 
of young animals. There is another complaint to which 
young stock is subject, most generally in the second summer 
and autumn, though often in the first; and at the latter 
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time, in my early farming days, I lost several calves by it. 
I allude to the disease commonly called the hoost — a 
complaint caused by the larvae of an insect. I imagine the 
larvae are deposited in the nose, where they grow and 
flourish until they go into and fill the windpipe, forming a 
white ball» like a skein of entangled thread, or very thin 
white worms : these I have often found after death. The 
only remedy I know as successful is to pour about a g^d 
tea-spoonful of spirits of turpentine into one of the nostrils, 
holding the head up for a minute, or a little more, if calves ; 
but for the older beasts, a dessert-spoonful of the spirit. 
After the first winter has past, I believe you will not think 
further advice necessary in the care of stock ; but as to after* 
treatment of cattle, dairy cows especially, permit me to add, 
that I have had long experience in partial soiling of them, 
and have found that a good foddering of green clover, or 
vetches, night and morning, with field- room during a good 
part of the day, will produce more milk than either entirely 
stall-feeding or none at all, and enable you to keep a larger 
stock on the same extent of ground than by pasturing only. 

" * And I believe, though I cannot say this has been proved, 
that if the soiling were not of clover, but entirely of vetches, 
green beans, peas, lucerne, or any pulse crop, the amount 
of caseine, or cheese, in the milk, would more than equal 
that obtained by entire pasturage in the field. For winter 
feeding, cabbages, or meal from pulse, are necessary to 
keep up the formation of cheese.* 
' " Mr. G. Greaves : * I think calves should have milk longer 
than a fortnight. The natural formation of the calves' sto- 
machs proves that it was intended that they should live on milk 
for some time ; and if any other food be substituted, it should 
resemble milk as nearly as is practicable ; but I do not know 
that hay- tea will furnish any of the required substances for 
the sustenance of the calf.' 

** Mr. Landor : * I agree with Mr. Greaves in his theory, 
but I have found the practice of using hay-tea so uniformly 
successful, that I will rely on my experience that it does form 
an excellent food for calves.' 

" Mr. Ward : * With regard to blackleg in calves, a very 
excellent and large breeder in this county assures me that he 
efi!ectually prevents the disease by cutting down to the veins 
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of the foot and dividing them just before they separate and 
branch off to each hoof; he divides the vein in every foot 
of the calf.* 

" Mr. H. Meakin : * I approve of Mr. Landor's plan of rear- 
ing. I noticed in the transactions of the Highland Society that 
the use of oil-cake was the best preventive of blackleg.* 

** Mr . Lathbury : * I give my calves milk for six weeks. I lost 
several calves last year with blackleg; but I have reason to 
believe that with proper precaution the disease may always 
be prevented. I have this season put a rowel in each of my 
calves, and I give to each an ounce of salt-petre once in three 
weeks. I have not lost a calf since. I am keeping my 
calves on steamed straw and hay, and they are doing re- 
markably well on eight parts straw to two of hay ; since 
Christmas I have added a few grains and Swede turnips. 
Some of my calves were in the market to-day, and I believe 
you would remark that they were in good condition.' 

"Mr. J. Greaves : *I rear but few calves, but I have had 
enough experience to convince me that young stock should al- 
ways be well kept. I am in favour of carrying the principle 
of good keep even further than Mr. Landor has advised. I 
give my calves milk six weeks or two months, and wean 
them from it gradually. This year I have soiled them in 
sheds with vetches, on which they have thriven remarkably 
well. A neighbour of mine, too, put two of his calves on 
pasture, and other two he soiled on vetches ; the last were 
very superior indeed to the pastured ones. I am now 
keeping them on steamed rye and vetch hay, with grains. 
I like to keep them well throughout the year, and I think 
they pay weD for the extra keep. They come to maturity 
earlier; you can get a two-year old as large as an ordinary 
heifer, and can bring them to the pail a year sooner ; 
besides, the quality of the beast for fattening, or for milk, 
is much improved by good feeding in its early growth.' 

** Thanks were voted to Mr. Landor for his paper. The next 
meeting will be held on Thursday March 20th, when the 
best mode of employing profitably the largest amount of 
manual labour on the farm will be proposed, as the subject 
of discussion, by Mr. Bass.** 
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LETTER XI. 



ADULTERATION OF LINSEED CAKE PROVED. 

To the Editor of the Hereford Journal, ^ 

Sir,— As I have already placed my views before the rea- 
ders of your Journal on the subject of adulterated linseed- 
cake, and brought forward many arguments in favour of 
flax-cultivation, it gives me pleasure, as the advocate of 
flax-culture, to bring forward undeniable evidence, from ex- 
periments which have been made by practical men, to bear 
me out in many assertions I have made ; and as I may have 
been considered extravagant in my views respecting 
flax-cultivation, because of my anxiety to bring such facts 
before British farmers as will stir them up to inquiries and 
a trial of the experiments, I think the following observations, 
taken from the Gardeners* Chronicle and Agricultural Ga^ 
zette of Saturday last, will be considered as another corro- 
boration of my statements. — The editor here goes on to 
say that — 

<* Linseed cake is liable to adulteration. Hearken to 
what Mr. Huxtable says at an agricultural meeting in 
Dorsetshire (p. 877, 1844): — 'Two or three millions 
are annually sent out of this country for linseed-cake, and 
what stuff it is ! I appeal to any gentleman who has ex- 
amined it with a microscope to bear witness of what incon- 
gruous and worthless materials it is in a large measure 
composed ; of mustard and refuse seeds [^ and old rope' from 
Mr. Farquharson], etc.* 

>*' But it is also liable to great variation in composition 
— involuntary on the part of those who manufacture it — 
variations which cannot be ascertained by a mere external 
examination — and thus the farmer is liable to loss in two 
ways. Take the following analyses, by Mr. Gyde, of 
Fainswick, as evidence on this latter point (p. 175) : — 
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"Here we find cakes varying 8 per cent, in organic 
matter exclusive of fat ; and 4 per cent, in the quantities 
of fat which they respectively contain ; and this, too, in 
cases where there was no reason to suspect adulteration : 
and the prices at which these specimens were selling were 
by no means in proportion to this difference of quality. 

" Now the only method of avoiding the liabOity to loss, 
to which all purchasers of oil-cake are thus subject, is for 
farmers to buy, or what is obviously better, to grow their 
own seed, llie cultivation of flax for its fibre, it is found, 
does not necessarily involve the loss of its seed. Considering 
on the one hand the gradual depreciation in the quality of 
the fibre, as the flax pknt attains maturity ; and, on the other, 
the advantage of saving the seed, together with the gradual 
increase in the bulk of the crop ; it is found that the greatest 
advantage to the grower is obtained by pulling the crop 
when about two thirds of the stalk has become yellow, and 
the seed is fully formed — the stalk, though then past the 
stage when its fibre is finest, yields a .much greater weight 
per acre ; and the seed, though not fully ripened, is easily 
separable. 

•* We are not now considering the policy of giving flax 
a more prominent station among our cultivated plants : that 
subject may be safely left to the advocacy of our indefatig- 
able correspondent Mr. Dickson. Our present object is 
merely to point out that the English farmer may, with a 
reasonable profit to himself, produce on his own farm the 
linseed for which, after its oil has been expressed, and the 
refuse frequently adulterated with useless ingredients, he 
now pays a high price to the foreigner. It is the interest 
of the farmer, we believe, to hu^ linseed, rather than pur- 
chase linseed cake ; both because of its greater value as 
food, of which we shall speak presently, and because of his 
greater safety from the imposition of an adulterated article ; 
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and, considering the other sources of profit in a flax crop, 
it is, surely, doubly his interest to grow it. 

** The following is an analysis of linseed, by Mr. Gyde, of 
Fainswick — a comparison of it with those of Unseed cake, 
by the same gentleman, exhibits the superiority, as food, of 
the seed entire, over its husk, etc. after the oil has been 
expressed. 



Water. 


Gluten, Albumen, 
and Caseine. 


Starch, Gum, Sugar, 
and Woody Fibre. 


Fat. 
36 


Ash. 


- 10 


22,8 


27.2 


4 



** But the superiority of this article as food does not 
depend only on the assertions of scientific men who have 
iuKi^stigated its composition : it has been experienced, Mr. 
Wames, of Trimingham, well known as a hearty advocate 
of flax culture, was, we believe, the first to point out the 
advantage of using linseed-meal, made into a sort of por- 
ridge with bean and barley-meal, as food for cattle. His re- 
commendations have been extensively acted upon. The 
following, with which we have been favoured, describes the 
practice of one of our best Norfolk farmers: — ' One bushel 
of Unseed is ground between two smooth cylinders, and 
boiled slowly in a copper for one hour with 30 gallons of 
water, keeping the mixture constantly stirred to prevent 
burning. To every gaUon of jeUy thus produced, one bushel 
of cut straw is added, and the whole being mixed in a large 
tub is kept covered for four or five hours, after which it will 
be fit for use. 1 consider this the cheapest and best food 
for cattle that we can make ; but if barley, bean, or pea- 
meal be thought necessary, the cattle wiU eat it better given 
to them in a <iry state at the same time with the above pre- 
paration.' One of the most valuable pieces of evidence, 
however, on this subject that we have seen, occurs in Bacon's 
* Report on the Agriculture of Norfolk,' where the experi- 
ence of Mr. Postle, of Smallburgh, is given in detail. 

*' A lot of twelve beasts were divided equally. Six were 
fed on oil-cake and six on Mr. Wfiurnes's compound. The 
account of their food was kept with scrupulous accuracy for 
nearly six months ; and the following is a summary of the 
expenses on both sides : — 
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"food of the six cattle on warnss's compound. 



66^ bushels of Pease at Ss. 7|^. 
18|^ bushels of Linseed at 6<. 4| 
Pease, grinding, Is. per sack 
Linseed, grinding, 2s» per sack 
Making compound 
Fuel .... 



19 11 4| 

Deduct for 3} bushels of wood- 
ashes at \s, 6d. per bushel 5 3 
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17 


6 



19 6 IJ 
Balance in favour of the compound 2 8 7| 

£21 14 9 

"FOOD OF THE SIX CATTLE ON OIL-CAKE. 

£ S, d, 

JaiL. 2, 1843, 1 ton of Dieppe Lin- 
seed cake . • 8 3 
March 17, 1843, ditto . 7 15 6 
April 28, 15 cwt. 1st 91b. diUo 5 16 3 

£21 14 9 

''The following is the weight of the two lots respectively, 

as reported by the butcher : — 

Meat. Loose Fat. Hides. 

St. lbs. St. lbs. St. lbs. 

6 cattle on compound 432 7 55 9 39 6 

6 cattle on oil-cake . 387 12 51 7 37 11 



Differencein&yoTir of compound 44 9 4 2 19 

<' So that, assuming, as we may justly do, that this lot of 
12 cattle was fairly divided to begin with, the compound 
consisting of Linseed and other meal produced more meat 
than the Oil-cake, and at a considerably less expense. Any 
Swedish turnips or hay given to the cattle was weighed out 
to them in equal quantities. 
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• *^This subject is of considerable importance — perhaps 
less so, however, in our present prospect for food for winter 
than it was last year ; but still, the facts we have brought 
forward, the liability of the cake to adulteration, the profits 
of flax-growing, and the great nutritiveness of the linseed 
as used by Mr. Fostle, deserve the attention of formers.*' 

If I stood alone in my opinion on the subject of flax-cul- 
tivation, or if I was the advocate of an article that left 
nothing behind it in the hands of the cultivator after he dis- 
posed of the fibre to cause him to reflect on the policy of 
giving flax a prominent station among our cultivated plants, 
I should feel backward, indeed, to occupy so much space in 
vour columns as I have done ; but as I am so Satisfied of 
the truth of my statements, and the importance of the sub- 
ject, inasmuch as you have herewith evidence of the value of 
the seed, and as I have allowed myself to be guided by the 
broad principle or idea of nothing impossible to accomplish 
when the energies and perseverance of, the yeomen of this 
country are cfiJled forth, I do hope, while I advocate flax-cul- 
tore, because of the value of the fibre, that such experiments 
as those which I have now alluded to will convince British 
farmers that I have just grounds lor my statements, and 
that my object has- been to draw their attention to the 
growth of a plant that must remunerate them for their 
troul)le and capital employed. 

As there are some doubts and diflerences of opinion as to 
the value of the seed, which I have frequently valued from 
8Z. to lOi^., or sufficient to pay rent and all expenses, leaving 
the flax net profit, I shall, in corroboration of this, state a 
portion of the proceedings taken from the reports of the 
Belfast Flax Improvement Society on the 23rd of July : — 

** The Sub-Committee appointed to consider the best means 
of guarding against the future occurrence of those frauds 
in sowing flax-seed which were so prevalent last spring," 
after recommending a plan for farmers to pursue, in order 
to secure fresh and well-saved seed from the continent, goes 
on to say that — 

"The result of the present crops confirms the Society in 
the belief that se^d saved in this country from foreign, will, 
for one year at the least, produce quite ^s good a crop as the 
original, or perhaps better ; and as this is a simple and 
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efficient mode of getting rid of the imposition, it is 8trong:lr 
recommended to farmers to protect themselves in this way* 
For this purpose, ample instructions have been provided, and 
circulated extensively ; and it is hoped, if these suggestions 
be acted upon, that there will be no difficulty in the next and 
ensuing seasons. It will only be necessary to save a small 
portion, as the produce of a very small quantity would be 
sufficient for sowing as much as any farmer will require. 
This should be saved on the Courtray plan ; and should it 
give a little trouble, or even render the flax worse, it will be 
more than compensated by the value of the seed and 
security of a good crop from it. The seed has been worth 
12/. to 14Z. per acre for sowing, besides the value of the 
flax ; so that there need be no fear of loss on this head. 
For the rest of the crop, rippling immediately will save the 
seed for crushing and feeding, without injuring the flax. 
Riga seed would seem the best to rear from, for the next 
year's sowing, as the Dutch is from Eiga seed similarly 
treated ; and the change of the soil, in the second instance, 
might not be so useful as the first. Either may do very well ; 
but, until there are more extensive experiments, this Society 
would prefer Riga. Every farmer should carefully watch, 
and note the results of each, so as to come to the most re- 
munerative. If these hints be of any service in obviating 
the disappointment and loss arising from spurious seed, this 
Society will be amply repaid." 

Expecting that this statement will satisfy the readers of 
your Journal, as to the value of the seed that can be pro" 
duced on onb acre, I shall not at present trespass further 
on your columns ; but in conclusion would beg to say, that 
having fattened cattle in Ireland on what is termed hog-wash 
and grains, from a Distillery, and having remarked the 
eflects on the animals from feeding on grains from one quar- 
ter malt, one quarter barley, and one half oatmeal, and feed- 
ing on grains from malt and barley, I must condemn (as 
flax-seed is a purgative) the admixture of barley-meal with 
flax-seed meal, as hean^ pea, or oatmeal is much more nu- 
tritive, and more economical. I am, Sir, with much respect, 
yours truly, J. H. Dickson. 

6, Db Bbauvoir Square, London, 
A . \2th August, 1845. 
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LETTER XII. 

ON MACHINERT, FLAX- SPINNING^ AND CULTIVATION. 

To the Editor of the York Herald. 

Sir, — I have already trespassed at some length on the 
columns of your journal, for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of the Yorkshire land-owners and farmers to the 
advantages of flax-cultivation ; and as I hope I have suc- 
ceeded with them, I must, through your further indulgence, in 
order to arouse another class, the machine makers and 
flax-s'pinners of Leeds, venture to solicit their attention to 
a few observations, which 1 5 years* connexions and experi- 
ence in the trade enable me to submit. 

I shall first address myself to the flax-machine-makers, 
and ask them to read the following extract, which I have 
taken from a Belfast newspaper. The Banner of Ulster : — 
" A few years since, almost the entire of the flax- preparing 
and flax-spmning machinery required for the north of 
Ireland was manufactured by those great firms, Fairburn, 
Newton and Foster, M'Lea and March, and Lawson and 
Son, Leeds. At present, Belfast mechanics send their ma- 
chinery in large quantities to the very door of their English 
rivals ; and not only so, but meet them successfully in the 
French, Belgian, Prussian, Russian, and American markets. 
When the new factories at present in course of erection, and 
being filled with machinery at Belfast, shall have been all 
set to work, the additional steam-power employed in the 
manufacture of flax will exceed seven hundred horse." 

May I ask the machine^makers andflax^spinners of Leeds ^ 
Manchester, and Preston, how this great change of business 
has taken place in Ireland ? I know the large houses are 
are not blind to the fact, that as soon as their newest 
machines or spinning frames arrived in Belfast, models had 
been taken, and, with the assistance of English workmen, 
these have been the lever to elevate Belfast into the Leeds' 
and Manchester of Ireland. The machine-makers and flax- 
spinners in those places have been greatly affected by this, 
as the present prices of their productions show. Comparing 
the prices of 1825 to 1835, with the prices from 1835 to 
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1845, machine-makers and spinnors of flax in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire most admit, that the mannfiEictiirer of ma- 
chinery in Ireland, and the spinning of yams, together with the 
spread of that aU-4mportant branch of industry, the eul- 
tivatian of the raw material, flax, has sdl hut cut them oat 
of the Irish market, and reduced the prices (flax yams I 
know) (me half; and when they consider these facts and 
think of the efforts and preparations that are going forward 
on the continent to increase the spinning of flax, they must 
see that, if the foreigners only show as much tact and 
ingenuity as the Irish the next ten yearsj it must make an 
additional reduction on the amount of huainess done by 
them to the continent ; and, as the movements of the' con- 
tinental manufacturers and the governments may not be 
generally known, I beg to call attention to an extract I have 
taken from the Belfast Northern Whiff, on the subject of 
thei^ meetings : — 

" MANaFACTURSS IN GsRMANT. — Frankfort, May 29. 
Those members of the Berlin Commerdal P&rliament who 
were opposed to the resolutions of the majority (referred to 
in recent communications), grounded their dissent on the 
conviction, that high protective duties would not be advan- 
tageous to the flax-spinning trade, which, in their opinion, 
ought to be left to develop itself. Instead, therefore, of 
protective duties, they recommended a yearly premium on 
spinning machines during ten years. The amount for the 
flrst seven years, of one rix dollar per spindle, in establish- 
ments where five thousand such machines were employed, 
and oitwo rix dollars, where from 5,000 to 1 2,000 were at work, 
during the last three years of the ten, was an increase in 
the premium considered advisable. It was generally ad- 
mitted, that forty-five spmning establishments (each with 
1.0,000 jennies) would be required to supply the linen 
industry of the ZoUverein with yam ; the estimated yearly 
consumption of linen, in the above union, being 1,030,000 
cwts. The outlay, therefore, in premiums — if the pro- 
posals of the minority were adopted — would be 630,000 
rix dollars daring the first seven years. With respect to 
the proposition to levy a duty on ; linens, independently of 
the one on yams, it was urged by the minority, that foreign 
competition in the former was not mudi to be feared, as tibe 
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imports from foreign parts did not amount to the 140th 
part of the home production. With regard to the removal 
of the import duties on 'Bohemian and Hanoverian raw un-* 
bleached linens, it was asserted, by some of the members, 
that such a step would be a dangerous one {jpr the ZoUve- 
rein ; and by others, that it was a necessary and advanta- 
geous one. This portion of the debate (including the reso- 
lutions of the majority, as already given) was attended by 
30 members of the Commercial Convention, and by six 
deputies from the Prussian Government. The next questions 
were, whether preference should be given to machme or 
hand-yams ; whether it would be necessary to increase the 
fiax-machine-spinning establishments in the ZoUverein ; and 
whether German flax was suitable for machine*spinning. 
With reference to the first, it was unanimously decided, that 
band-spun yams were only fit for very coarse or vervfine 
linens. The other two questions were resolved affirmaifcrely. 
During the discussion on these points, the representative of 
Bielfeld gave a long account of the decay of the Westphalian 
linen trade, particularly in the exports, and attributed it to 
the competition of the cheaper machine-yams. UntU that 
competition arose, Westphalia, he stated, exported yams 
alone to the yearly value of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
of thalers ; the most prosperous period being from 1833 to 
1839, when there was a trading capital of 1,500,000 of rix 
dollars. During the last few years, however, the exports of 
yams had dwindled down to the average value of only 
300,000 thalers, and the linen trade to about 1 ,000^000. The 
same representative also drew a melancholy picture of the 
situation of the Westphalian spinners (wl^om he reckoned 
at 1 00,000), and asserted that the weavers were also in a 
very precarious condition, although not in so bad a one 
as that of the former body. He contended that both the 
spinning and weaving trades would be benefited by the use 
of machine-yarn, which would also, he maintained, bring 
the so-called Osnaburgh linens (woven out of coarse yams 
entirely into the hands of native weavers. This species of 
linen was in great demand in Spain and the West Indies, 
and the trade was at present almost entirely monopolised by 
Scotland, because the Scotch goods were manufacture vvith 
machine-yam. They were almost everywhere prefetred U> 
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Osnaburgh articles (den dchten Osndbrucker fast uberalt 
'oorgezogen tverden). The representative of Halle observed, 
that the Westphalian yams had been superseded in France, 
by English and French produce. It was unanimously 
agreed to maintain hand-spinning to a certain extent, and 
to increase schools for that branch of industry, particularly 
in Silesia.*' 

Now, it is evident that, from the free importation of 
machinery and the opposition that the linen manufacturers 
of Germany have met with (not only in their own market 
but in Eussia and all the other markets in Europe) from 
the Irish linen manufacturers (who, in consequence of their 
growing their own flax, making their own machinery y and 
spinning and weaving, can undersell all others, and have a 
profit), they must turn their attention to flax-spinning, 
otherwise their trade will be entirely taken away by thb 
Irisb and Scotch Spinners and Manufacturers ; and 
they here talk of a premium of about 35. per spindle and 6s. 
per spindle where 5,000 spindles are set to work ; and they 
not only consider an increase of premium advisable, but 
they require and intend to have forty-five spinning estab- 
lishments to supply the linen industry of the Zollverein 
with yarns. May not British machine-makers and flax- 
spinners be thereby satisfied that early preparations-should 
be made by them, one and all, to meet the coming storm ? 

If they will, how is this to be done ? I answer them, Offer 
your assistance to the land-owners of England, whose acres 
will produce material to Tceep your own machinery going : 
offer your assistance in instructing their tenants to cul- 
tivate FLAX, and you will place an immoveable key-stone in 
the centre of that arch on which the great fortress of your 
trade has been erected. Your mechanics can be transported 
(by agents) in the same ship with your machinery to the 
continent and America^ as they have been to Ireland, 
and YOUR trade been taken away ; but the soil on 
which our farmers can raise material to supply your ma- 
chinery cannot he removed; and as I have frequently, 
within the last six months, told you that we pay to the 
continent 1 2 millions annually of British gold for flax, 
oil cak% and flax seed, I trust those interested in this subject 
uilksb consider my observations, as that, when called od» 
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they will be found, like the Belfast machine-makers and flax- 
spinners, miited in the support of a society to promote the 
object of which I am the very humble advocate, namely, 

THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX IN THIS KINGDOM. I am, 

Sir, your obliged Servant, James H. Dickson. 

6, Db Beau voir Square, London, 
2lst Aug., 1845. 

Having used ray best exertions for the last eight months 
to have the subject of flax- cultivation taken up by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, with the hope, and 
indeed expectation of convincing •' the council " of the 
extraordinary profits that may be gained by growing flax 
of superior or fine quality, and that they, therefore, would 
consider the subject deserving of being noticed in their prize 
list, but hearing no more on the subject than that my 
letters had been received, I resolved on continuing the 
course I had previously pursued of keeping the subject 
before the public by favour of the press, giving not only 
my own ideas, but the result of experiments that had been 
successfully tried by others, being aware that no matter 
(however legitimate or certain) proposed by humble indi- 
viduals wanting influence in high quarters is likely to 
remain otherwise than unexplained, if not unexplored, 1 
have thought proper, in order to satisfy the British farmers 
that . I am supported in my opinions by the Irish landed 
proprietors, to call attent'on to the prize list of the Royal 
Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland, who are so 
well aware of the benefits to be derived from the cultivation 
of flax, that they have adopted the course which I could 
have wished to see the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England adopt : namely, the distribution of prizes, in order 
to encourage the cultivation of a superior growth of flax by 
the practical farmers of Britain ; and as the following letter 
(which also appeared in the Gardeners' Chronicle and Agri- 
cultural Gazette) will explain those prizes, I must beg to 
call the attention of the reader to it. 
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LETTER XIII. 

PRIZ& LIST OF THE IRISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of the York Herald. 
Sir, — As in my several letters I have solicited the atten- 
tion of the readers of your journal, and also the attention 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, through 
their secretary, to consider my propositions respecting the 
encouragement of fla^c-growing in this country, it gives me 
much pleasure, when so many observations have been made 
on the good that such societies are likely to cause amongst 
fcumers by a judicious distribution of prizes, to place before 
the farmers and the members of the English Agricoltural 
Society the views and opinions which the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Ireland must have formed on the subject, previous 
to their having agreed to give flax-culture a permanent 
place in their prize list, in order to bring it before the notice 
of the farmer in every county in Ireland. That society has 
very wisely considered that prizes for the cultivation of flax 
come altogether within the reach of the cultivators of the 
soil, the small farmers who require something to arouse 
their energies ; and they have, in the reports of their transac- 
tions for 1844, published their list of premiums, which were 
awarded at the cattle show at Ballinasloe last week. The 
following is a list of prizes : — 

'< CLASS S. IMPROVEMENT OF FLAX. 

" In order to encourage the improvement of flax in Ireland 
the Central Society proposes to give the following pre- 
miums, to be competed for at the next cattle show at 
Ballinasloe for 1845. 
*' For the best specimen of miU-scutched flax, grown by 

the exhibitors, not less than 181bs. in each. 
" Sec. 1. First prize 5/. ; second do. 3^. ; third do. 21, 
"For the cleanest and best handled specimen of hand- 
scutched flax, without reference to quality, prepared by 
the exhibitors, not less than 1 61bs. in weight each. 
** Sec. 2. First prize, 5/. ; second, 3/. ; third, 21. 
" For the best of all the prize specimens of flax exhibited 
at the show. The medal. 
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** For the best bushel of flaX'-seed, grown and saved in the 
province of Connaught. 3^. 

" CLASS IV. DOMESTIC HOME MANUFACTURES. 

•* A sum of money, not exceeding twelve pounds, will be 
also allotted for premiums for the best specimens of 
home-made linen, frieze, flannel, stockings, and other 
articles of domestic manufacture, to be confined to the 
wives and families of working farmers, living principally 
by husbandry, and holding under twenty-five acres Irish 
only in their possession. 

" Premiums awarded for specimens of flax and samples of 
Yarns at the Great National Cattle Show in Dublin, on the 
I4th and 15th August, 1844. 

*' CLASS V. IMPROVEMENT OP FLAX, YARN, ETC. 

** For the best specimens of scutched flax, grown by the 
exhibitors, not less than 1 121bs. in weight each. 

** Sec. 1. First prize, 5/. to D.Hutchinson, Tanderagee ;• 
second, 3^. to M. Russell, Newry ; third, 21, to J. Mat- 
thews, Duleek. 

" For the cleanest and best handled specimens of flax, 
without reference to quality, prepared by the exhibitors, 
or in their own mills, and not less than 1 121bs. in weight 
each. 

" Sec. 2. First prize 51, to J. Galbraith, Belfast ; second, 
3/. to R. Walker, TuUygirvin ; third, 21, to T. M'Kee, 
Keady. 

" YARNS. 

^* For the best four hanks of yam of the finest of 25 hanks 
of 300 leas or cuts or upwards in the pound, spun on the 
ordinary spinning wheel. 

" Sec. 3. First prize, 3/. to Jane Hall, W. Town ; 
second, 2/. to H. M* Clements, Dervock ; third, IZ. to 
Grace M* Clements, Pervock. 

** For the best piece of cambric, from yams of Irish manu- 
facture, the produce of the Irish loom, the medal, to John 
Henning, Esq., Warringston, Lurgan. 

'' For the best piece of damask, from yams of Irish manu- 
facture, the produce of an Irish loom, the medal, to Michael 
Andrews, Esq., Ardoyne, Belfast. 
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;* For the best piece of linen, of Irish manufacture, th^ 
medal, to Thomas M*Cay, Esq., Dromore/* 
As I have occupied so much of your valuable space on 
this subject, I shall conclude my observations for the present, 
by calling the attention of those landed proprietors who con- 
sider the well-doing of the farmers of this country, to the 
above described prize-list. They Will observe the Irish 
landlords show their wisdom by connecting, as far ^s in their 
power, the manufacturing with the agricultural interest. 
They do not stop at offering prizes for the raw material 
which the farmers produce, but they give prizes for the 
article when in yarns and manufactured goods. It may be 
eaid that prizes for goods or yarns are a waste of money ^ as 
Ireland is second to no country in the world for her linens ; 
however, as the linen merchants and flax-spinners are the 
farmers* best friends in that quarter, there is no doubt but 
the connecting of those interests will continue to add to the 
increasing prosperity of the north; and it is to be hoped, 
that some rays of prosperity may yet extend to the remote 
and neglected parts in the south and west of that island, 
through the influence of the Royal Agricultural Improve- 
ment Society, whose usefulness has been already felt in that 
country. 

Aware that land- owners and farmers pay more attention 
to observations made by practical farmers, than they do to 
any suggestions made by merchants, or private individuals, 
I have thought the addition of the following remarks, made 
by a gentleman at the Armagh Agricultural Society's Dinner, 
at which Lord Gosford presided, on the 18th ult., may not 
be out of place : — 

" The chairman said, the next toast was one which inter- 
ested that part of the country very much. The flax-crop 
was a valuable one when well managed. He would, there- 
fore, propose ** Prosperity to the Belfast Flax Improvement 
Society" (cheers), a society which had done much, which 
had given a great amount of valuable information, as to an 
improved mode of cultivating and managing the flax-crop. 
(Loud applause.) 

" Mr. Henry said he was much indebted to the Flax 
Society for the improvement they had introduced with re- 
ference to the cultivation and management of flax; and that 
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society, he was proud to say, had not confined itself to one 
particular district, but had spread its information through 
the country, north and south. (Hear, hear.) He was sorry 
to say that that day's exhibition "^as not very encouraging. 
Last year's he considered far superior, and he did not know 
to what to attribute that ; but he was still of opinion, that 
the people did not pay due attention to so important a crop 
as flax. A great deal had been said about thorough drain- 
ing and other matters that evening ; but no crop required 
MORE ATTENTION than the flax-cropy and none paid so well. 
The farmer should be very choice in his seed. Last year 
there was scarcely a hogshead of good seed to b^ had. In 
order to avoid this in future, he would say, let the landlords 
become the importers of the seed, and let them distribute it 
among the tenantry at first-cost price, and no longer leave 
them in the hands of men that did not, if they got their 
money, care a fefrthing about the tenantry. He knew that 
seed had been sown last year that could not have been less 
than four years old ; but if the landlords would become the 
importers, and deal with the first houses, there would be no 
danger of that occurring ; and when the flax was pidled, let 
it be properly watered and dried, and they would not then 
see it spreckled, as was too frequently the case. (Hear, 
and cheers.)" 

Now> I have had the pleasure of knowing this gentleman* 
Mr. Henry, for many years; and I can say he is not a fanner 
of the old school^ for there is not a more improved property 
in the district he lives in than his own, and that has been 
principally done by himself, by perseverance and superior 
judgment, within the last fifteen years ; therefore, if the 
opinions of men engaged in farming are more to he relied on 
than the opinions of those who have not been engaged inagri-^ 
cultural matters, I hope that such will have their weight and 
influence with the farmers of Yorkshire the coming spring. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, J. H. Dickson. 

lAth October, 1845, 
6, Db Beauvoir Square, London. 

I noticed in the Morning Chronicle of the 26th of August, 
an article on the duties imposed by France on Russian 
linseed and flax, which I think will be found interesting, 
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inasmach as the reader will (after he peruses the document) 
have a more correct idea of the French opinion as to the 
real value of flax- culture, and that they are determined not 
to allow any thing to operate against the interest of those 
who cultivate the plant. 

ON THB INCREASED FRENCH DUTIES ON RUSSIAN LINSEED 

IMPORTED BY FRANCE. 

Russian Ukasb. — The Commerce says, "A journal re- 
presents the Russian ukase as an act of reprisal for the law 
of the customs adopted by the French Chambers in the last 
session of parliament. This is an explanation that we can- 
not admit. In the first place, the new regulations are not 
confined to France, but are so general that they equally 
affect the commerce of all nations with Russia. In the 
second place, considering the relative circumstances of the' 
exchanges between the two countries, we have a great 
difficulty in believing that Russia can gain any advantage 
in entering into a war of customs with France. She must 
inevitably be the loser in any such conflict of tariflT. The 
special trade between Russia and France in 1843 amounted to 
65 ,000,000 firs. Out of this total there was imported into France 
produce to the value of 42,000,000 frs., while France exported 
to Russia only to the amount of 12,000,000 frs., or little 
more than one-fourth. She sends to ns raw materials which 
we ourselves produce, and yet admits to a large amount our 
supplies. The merchandise we export consists chiefly of 
articles of luxury, art, and fancy, which she cannot pro- 
duce. Therefore, we ask, has she not every reason to be 
satisfied with the commerce she carries on with us ? . Let us 
examine the progress of the exchanges made between us 
within the space of the last few years, and it will then 
be seen whether it has been to the detriment of RusiBia. 
In 1838 Russia sent into France produce to the amount of 
only 22,000,000 fi-s. ; in 1843 her exports for this country 
amounted to 42,000,000 frs. During the same period her 
imports from France increased by only 2,000,000 frs. ; that, 
is from 10,000,000 frs. to 1 2,000,000 frs. Thus the imports 
from Russia into France were doubled, while the exports 
from France to Russia remained stationary. Which of the 
two countries, France or Russia, has the most right to com- ^ 
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plain of inequality ? The law passed during the first ses- 
sion has, it is true, increased the customs duties on tallows 
and oleaginous seeds. But was not this increase rendered 
lully legitimate hy the enormous increase of the importation 
of these articles ? The object was carried too far — as we 
do not hesitate to admit — but has this been to the injury 
of Russia ? Were not the modifications in the tariff framed 
so as to be rather favourable than unfavourable to Russian 
produce ? This may well be believed when the matter is 
more closely investigated. Raw tallows and fat paid under 
the old tariff 10 frs. the 100 kilogrammes^ by French ships, 
and 13 frs. by foreign ships. The new law has, it is true, 
raised the duties on tallows to 12 frs. 50 c, and 15 frs. 50 c, 
but has carried the duties on fat to 15 frs. and 18 frs. 
Now, it is known that the lard imported in great quantities 
from the United States enters largely into competition with 
the tallows in the manufacture of soaps. The protection 
given to tallow in preference to lard is, therefore, in reality, 
a benefit to Russia. The modifications made in the duties 
on oleaginous seeds have been made the grounds for analo- 
gous observations. The new law has augmented the duty 
on the linseed supplied us by Russia ; but it has increased in 
a much greater proportion the duty on the sesame brought 
to us from Turkey and Egypt. It may be believed that 
Russia will experience less loss from the increase of the 
duty on linseed, than it will derive benefit from the immense 
augmentation of the charge upon the sesame. Sesame, in 
fact, is not more inimical to the produce of Russia than it 
is to the produce of France herself. The proof of this 
assertion is to be found in our Custom-house returns. 
While the importation of linseed from Russia had fallen^ 
from 1842 to 1843, from 23,000,000 to 21,000,000 kilo- 
grammes, the introduction of sesame from Turkey and 
Egypt increased from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 kilo- 
grammes, or 50 per cent. Thus the remoulding of the 
tariffs has been so far advantageous to Russia that it has 
protected her linseed against the sesame, which threatened 
to drive it out of our markets. Far from having any cause 
to recriminate upon us, Russia ought to acknowledge herself 
to be under obligations to us; for her produce has been 
cared for, and parts of it which might have been affected 
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have been shielded from attack. We allude to her hemp, 
and more particularly to her flax. Russia, in the year 1830» 
sent into France only a few thousand kilogrammes of flax. 
In 1840, she exported for our markets no more than 
134,000 kilogrammes. In 1841, these imports suddenly 
mounted to 1,148,000 kilogrammes, which increased in 
1842 to 2,436,000 kilogrammes, and in 1843 to 4,619,000 
kilogrammes. We do not know the precise amount in 
1844, but we are sure that it was considerably higher. Have 
we, in consequence of this vast increase of importation, 
made any augmentation in the Customs duties ? We have 
not touched them even, though the growth of flax is one of 
the most important branches of our agriculture." 

As no one but those who spin or deal in flax can know 
or have an idea of the great variety there is in the qualities 
of the article, and, as a consequence, it is difficult to form an 
idea as to its real value, I thought proper to notice the 
article that appeared in the Morning Chronicle^ by the tin- 
derwritten letter to the editor of the Leeds Intelligencer; and 
as I have been calling attention to the adulteration com- 
plained of in continental linseed-cahey which must have 
been made not altogether from pure linseed, I think the 
present will throw a light on the article of sesame, which 
appears to have rivalled Russian linseed in France. 

LETTER XIV. 

VRENCH REASONS FOR NOT INCREASING THE DUTIES ON 
RUSSIAN FLAX (AS THEY HAVE DONE ON FLAX SBEd) 
EXPLAINED. 

To the Editor of the Intelligencer^ 

Sir, — Observing in a late number of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, an article on the customs between France and Russia, 
I should like to notice it through the columns of your Jour- 
nal, inasmuch as there are many that read your paper in 
Leeds who may feel interested in the subject. It appears 
to me that Great Britain is made (in a great measure) to 
pay dearly for the principal article in dispute between those 
countries, in a way that many of the consumers of the 
article in this country never dream of: I should, therefore. 
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be glad of permission to place my views before you ; and 
althoagh I feel unable to express myself on the subject as I 
could wish, I shall not shrink from exposing the facts, that 
those who now suffer may benefit, as I am satisfied they 
ought. 

It appears that Russia, in 1838, sent of her produce to 
France to the value of 22,000,000 frs. ; whereas, in 1843, it 
had increased to 42,000,000 frs., while France only ex- 
ported to Russia produce amounting from 10,000,000 frs. to 
12,000,000 frs. ; this shows an increase of only 2,000,000 
frs. on the part of the latter country, while the exports of 
Russia were doubled. It appears, however, that the French, 
keeping in mind the game they played with England when 
we reduced the duty on their wines, adding (when they 
found our linens and yarns going over in increased quan- 
tities) an additional duty on both, which is all but prohibi- 
tory, thought that they might play a similar card with 
Russia, llie Russians, however, are not blind to their own 
interest ; and although there may not be flax- spinning Mi- 
nisters in Russia, they will not submit to /res^ French duties^ 
detrimental to their trade in fiax-seed, without calling out, 
although .the French Ministers, who are interested in ad- 
mitting Russian flax without additional duty, apply that as 
A HEALING PLASTER. The French acknowledge the du- 
ties have increased, they admit that the object is carried 
too far^ but then they say the modification of the tariff is 
rather favour able to Russia ; but Russia cannot think so : and 
/ (Mt see how she could, when France admits that since 
1842 to 1843 there is a falling off from 23,000,000 kilo- 
grammes to 21,000,000 kilogrammes in its importation of 
Russian linseed ; but opposite this, France tells Russia to 
BE THANKFUL that the falling off is not more, on account 
of, a rival article. Sesame. Now, as I confess my ignorance 
as to what sesame is, that would drive Russian flax-seed out 
of the French market, I should hke to be informed on this 
point ] and as I cannot account for the falling off of the 
French importation of flax-seed from Russia, when I under • 
stand our consumption and demand for French linseed-cake 
has rapidly increased, I should like to know if this article, 
sesame, has been found to answer the same purpose in 
France as flax-seed ; for I have heard several complaints of 
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the quality of linseed-cake, that are not creditable to foreign 
manufacturers of that article. Again, France tells Russia 
that, *'far from having any cause to recriminate, Russia 
ought to acknowledge herself to be under obligation to her ; 
for her produce has been cared for, and part of it which 
might have been affected has been shielded from attack. 
We allude to her hemp, more particularly to her flax : in 
1840 she exported to our market no more than 134,0d0 
kilogrammes ; in 1841 these importations suddenly mounted 
to 1,148,000 kilogrammes, which increased in 1842 to 
2,436,000 kilogrammes, and in 1843 to 4,619,000 kilo- 
grammes. We do not know the precise amount in 1844, 
but we are sure it was considerably higher. Have we, in 
consequence of this vast importation, made any augmenta- 
tion in the custom duties ? We have not touched them even, 

though THE GROWTH OF FLAX is OnC of THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT BRANCHES OF OUR AGRICULTURE." 

Now, at first sight, it might appear, or be considered, that 
the increased demand for Russian flax should more than 
satisfy the Russians for the falHng off in the flax-seed ; but 
respecting the cause of this " I will a tale unfold" ; and it is 
because of my knowledge of the fact, that I attempt to tres- 
pass on the columns of your journal. Unfortunately for 
English flax-spinners and English farmers, they quietly look 
on at these foreigners draining from ten to twelve millions of 
British gold annually from this country for flax, oil-oake 
AND FLAX-6EED ; and in order that the readers of. your 
journal may have an idea of the fact, I shall give particulars 
of our importations of one of those articles, flax, in 1840, 
with about its average value. We imported from 



Russia, 


Tons 43,520, at £4S per Ton jei,871>360 








Holland, 


. 5fi55, at 85 per Ton 480,675 








Prussia, 


6,779 






Belgium, 


4,037 






France, 


2,164 =12,980, at £126 per Ton 1,635,480 








Germany, 


405 






Denmark, 


55 






Italy, 


27 J 6 cwt. 






Turkey, 


• 5, 7 






Giluatte, 


19 






Egypt, 


15 






Guernsey, 


13=505, at £120 per Ton 60,600 









£4,048,115 
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Our Imports in 1840 were 62,661 Tons 

1841 .. 67,368 

1842 .. 55,113 

1843 .. 71,857 

1844 .. 79,174 

As^ our last year's importation shows better than one-ninth 
additional to what we imported in 1840, which I value at 
1,341,040/., or in all five millions three hundred and 

EIGHTY-NINE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 

POUNDS Sterling^ not taking into account the linseed-cake, 
or flax-seed, which has been reckoned by several writers to 
be much more than the amount of the flax, at least worth 
6,000,000/. or 7,000,000Z. I cannot believe that land-owners 
and fanners can think, on looking at this statement offactSy 
that they are as wide awake to their own interest as the 
Frbnch, otherwise they would have flax, Unseed-cake, and 
flax-seed at home, of their own growing^ free from adul- 
teration, which would prevent the transpcrrtation of such 
sums of money annually from this country, for an article which 
(as I have already asserted through the pubHc press) I have 
caused to be cultivated in England, equal to the very best 
CONTINENTAL FLAX ; and as last year's importations show 
an increase of 17,126 tons over the importations in 1843, 
and 24,679 over 1842, although Ireland continues to improve 
the quality and largely increase the quantity produced, 
£nglish farmers have no right to fear over-production. 

Having shown the value of our importations in the article 
of flax, I shall now beg attention to the clever manoeuvre 
on the part of the French to benefit themselves at the 
expense of the Russians and English ; and as those 
unconnected with the trade may not be able to see the 
move, I will be explicit in the matter. 

Several wealthy firms in France connected and 
having influence with government are interested in flax 
spinning ; but as the trade is almost in its infancy there, 
compared with England, although rapidly increasing (as 
their importations and consumptions of Russian flax prove), 
they have not yet been able to compete with our Yorkshire 
or Lancashire flax-spinners ; nor have they got largely into 
the spinning of fine yarns, although accommodated with our 
newest inventions of machinery on the free trade principle; 

I 
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and as the greater part of their prodace is in low numbers, 
coarse yarnsy and much of it dry spun, they find it to be 
THEIR INTEREST, in two ways, to enciourage and admit 
Russian flax at a low rate of duty. In the first place they 
can have Russian flax from 39Z. to 48Z. per ton, suited for 
the three-fourths of the yam they spin ; and for their own flax* 
which they never would attempt to spin into coarse yams, 
they can have from England prices from 80^ to 1602. per 
ton ; therefore, as they can have morb monbt for their own 
flax from England than they can have for the yams they 
spin from Riga flax, we cannot be blind as to their motives 
for Uberality to Russia, in not adding a duty on their flax. 
When, however, they can find a substitute for it, as they have 
done for the flax-seed, Russia may look out for a market for 
its flax. The second reason France has for admitting Rus- 
sian flax free of additional duty, is, that if they caused 
Russia to raise the price of flax, which from its low price 
they would have to do, if additional duty were resorted to, 
the French could not then spin coarse yams to meet the 
Irish and Scotch spinners; and as a consequence they .would 
lose their customers for yarns in the continental markets. 

As I think our farmers have been paying for cake from 
Sesame and other spurious seeds, in place of cake made 
from flax-seed, I do hope the hints now before them will be 
sufiered to stir them up, so that by their exertions England 
may do without either foreign flax or cake : and this she 
can do, if our land- owners and farmers will only study their 
own interest, and give employment to our redundant popu- 
lation by the cultivation of flax in this kingdom. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. H. Dickson. 
De Beauvoir Square, London, 
Sep. 21, 1846. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS AS TO THE QUANTITY AND 
PROFIT MADE BY GROWING ONE ACRE OF WHEAT. 

As Mr. Filgate, at page 32, brings forward an enormous 
crop of wheat, 14 barrels of 20 stones each, or 35 hondred 
weights per acre, to compare with his first experiment in flax 
cultivation, which I have brought forward sufficient proof to 
show was little better than half a crop, I have thought 
proper (in order to show what an uncommon and over- 
abundant crop of wheat he must have had, to compare with 
his half--Grop of flax) to notice the following remarks from 
the secretary of the Darlington Farmer's Club, and copied 
from the Agricultural Gazette of Saturday the 27th Sept. 
The secretary, Mr. J. Dixon, in opening the subject for 
discussion at the last meeting, said, — 

*' Gbntlbmbn, — I think all cold and wet lands, until pro- 
perly drained, are quite as well, indeed I may say far better, 
lying still in bad grass ; for wet arable land cannot be 
cultivated to advantage. Now for a few words on the 
profitable cultivation of old grass-land, as compared with 
arable land of similar quality. A three-years-old feeding 
beast would eat at least one acre of grass in the summer 
six months ; but this is only half the year ; therefore we 
may reckon another acre for the other six months to make 
one yean But as I am reckoning on a beast being ready for 
the butcher at three years old, and as it would not eat so 
much the two first years of its life, I wiU for brevity's sak6 
throw ofiT one year, which will leave only two years, which 
requiring an acre of grass for each six months^ it will take 
four acres to be equivalent to gprow a fat beast weighing, say 
50 stones ; or, in other words, it would take the eatage of 
four acres of grass land of good quality to produce 6001bs, 
of beef. A full grown milch cow will consume an acre and 
a half of grass during summer ; and to keep her through 
the winter another acre and a half would be consumed in 
hay, which is equal to three acres per year as a cow's keep. 
An acre of land of similar quality under the plough, properly 
cultivated, would produce 250 bushels of potatoes per year« 
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An acre would piwhioe 32 bushels of wheat, whkh would 
make 1,9 12Ibs. of bread. An acre would produoe GO boi^els 
oi oats ; or an acre would piwhioe 40 bushds of barley. 
Now, gentlemen^ it would take sanae time to go into od- 
culaticMis sufficiently accurate to diow predsdy how the 
matter would stand between aiaUe and giaas of similar 
quality ; but beforel at down^^I will just make a oompaiiaoB 
or twoy whidi may probably assist you in discnsong the 
subject thoroughly. It is, I bdieve, generally considered 
that 3Ibs. of bread is equal to lib. of beef; now, if we 
admit this to be the £iict, it at once shows that of the produce 
of an acre of land, when under the plougfaf and propeily 
cultivated, the wheat crop aliHie is equal in Talne to the 
nation of more than four acres of old grass; or, in other 
wcxds, it shows that tolerably good land is of much greater 
-value to the nation when cultivated as arable land than 
when in grass ; but not in other years in the same propor* 
tion as in the year in which it is in wheat. In the potato- 
cropj also, there will not be a leas advantage to the nation 
than in the wheat-cn^ of arable land ofver grass; but as 
potatoes are not gencaidly introduced in the rotation <^ 
crops, we will leave them out of the question, and take 
turnips instead. As regards the benefit to the occupier and 
the land-owner, the advantage must be considerably in favour 
of arable land, as it may, I think, be clearly seen that the 
occupier will be able to pay more rent, and yet reap mcnre 
profit under good cultivation ; whilst, at the same time, it is 
▼ery dear, that, in the proper cultivation of arable land, a 
great deal more labour is required than in the cultivation 
of old grass: therefore arable land is also an advantage to 
the labourer. Now, to give some idea as to how fiur it may 
be to the advantage of the landlord and occupier of the land, 
I vriU just refer back to the items of produce which I before 
mentioned; and I will begin with a ht beast requiring four 
acres of grass to produce it, which when fed might weigh. 
50 stones, and wluch, at 6s. per stone, would give 15L ; 
but as we ipnst deduct the value of the calf to begin with, 
say 1/., it wiD leave 14i. as the value of the produce of four 
acres of grass to the occupier; or 3L lOx. per acre. Then, 
im the other hand, if we take an acre of arable Umd of similar 
aaahty through a four years' course, say — 
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1st year, Turnips, value . . . . . ^6 10 

2d year, Barley, 40 bushels at 4^. . . 8 

3d year, Clover, value 5 0. 

4th year, Wheat, 32 bushels at 6s. . . 9 12 



Gross produce of 1 acre in four years £29 2 

"Now, from the above four years* produce we must 
deduct the expenses, which will run pretty nearly as 
follows : — 

To ploughing and cultivating 1 acre of Turnips .£400 
To seed and labour for the Barley crop ..200 
To ** " « Clover crop . . 10 

To « « " Wheat crop . . 2 10 



Total expenses to deduct . . * • £9 

Nettvalueofthe four years' produce <£20 2 

**The average of which is 51, per acre per annum, being 
SQs, per acre in favour of arable over grass. Now, gen- 
tlemen, it would appear from this, in cases where there is a 
surplus of old grass-land upon a farm, that it may be bene- 
€cial to both landlord and tenant to plough some portion 
of it, providing always that there be a certainty of its being 
kept in proper condition after being broken up. With these 
remarks, gentlemen, I leave the subject in your hands." 

In the discussion which ensued, the members generally were 
of opinion that, in. the majority of farms, it was a rare 
occurrence to meet with more old grass of good quality than 
was essentially necessary to the profitable cultivation of such 
farms ; and although many individual fields of useful grass- 
land, by being converted into tillage, might be made to 
yield a greater profit to the landlord and tenant ; yet when 
taken collectively with the rest of the other lands in the 
same farm, it would generally be found that the proportion 
of useful grass is Hmited enough for the beneficial cultivation 
of the farm as a whole. It was nevertheless considered 
>that there are. considerable quantities of the middle quality 
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of land now lying in pennanent grass, wfaidi, in oonaeqa^noe 
of the herbage being poor and benty, woold be much better 
and more profitably odtivated in tillage, provided it were 
first properly drained; bat, as the secr^ary very justly 
observed, the want of longer leases is a great barrier to 
improvenents of this deso^ptiao. Mr. Johnson then de- 
scribed at some length the very great improyement he had 
made by proper draining and cultivation in some lands of 
very inferior old grass, which he had latterly broken up on 
a farm which he occupied under his grace the .duke of 
Leeds. At the dose of the meeting it was resolved unani- 
mously, that it is not desirable, where land is at present in 
eld grass, to break up or convert into tiUage either the best 
or the worst qualities of land, but that some of the middle 
quality now in inferior grass mi^it be very benefidally 
converted into tillage. 

I think that good grass land should not be converted to 
tillage, so long as we have a middle or bad quality to 
IMPROVE ; but I cannot see the advantage or ailment, in 
allowing what is bad to remain so, as it is only by draining, 
and a good course of labour, that it can be brought round. 

After the explanation of the profits of one acre of turnips, 
barley, clover and wheat, I beg to refer the reader to 
Letter No. IX. page 31 — and compare the profits on one 
acre of flax grown in Ireland. The net profit of one acre of 
wheat deducting the expenses, appears to be 71, 2s,, while 
Mr. Cassidy shows 106). 8«. dear profit, by flax on five 
English acres, or three acresy three roods, Irish measure. 

Another proof of the quantity of wheat produced on one 
acre in this country, will be seen from the following obser- 
vation, which may not be uninteresting. 

Advantage of Thick Sowing. — The following is the result 
of some experiments which I made last year, in order to 
ascertain the. relative merits of thin and thick sowing wheat, 
drilling, dibbling, and by broadcast. They were conducted 
with great care upon five acres of level land of uniform quality, 
being a good deep loam on a chalk subsoil, following a 
clover ley folded by sheep. The land was ploughed about 
five inches deep, as it was not thought desirable to bury the 
sheep-dressing below that depth. The seed was put into 
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the ground about the 7th December, 1843, and the wheat 
was hoed in the spring of 1844, except the acre sown by 
broadcast, which was harrowed instead of being hoed. The 
plants in Nos. 2 and 3 (thin sowings) were by much the 
strongest, and looked the best throughout the season, until 
the approach of harvest, when it became evident that the 
quality of the grain and straw was inferior, more particularly 
on No. 2, which appeared to have suffered a little from 
mildew. Samples of the different lots were submitted to an 
eminent miller, and the value of each determined by him ; the 
straw was valued at the market price. The results of these 
experiments are very remarkably in favour of thick sowing, 
and particularly of the old broadcast system ; and if not 
conclusive against the doctrine of thin sowing, so strongly 
and, I may add, so ably advocated in this present day, 
should at least induce caution on the part, of farmers before 
they depart from the practice of their forefathers. Indeed, 
it is difficult to believe that so great an advantage as the 
saving of a bushel or a bushel and a half of seed per acre can 
have been overlooked for so many generations. It seems 
more reasonable to suppose, that long practical experience 
has taught the &rmer the more prudent course of a liberal 
supply of seed. It may, however, be contendedj that had. 
the ploughing been deeper and the seed put earlier into the 
ground, the result would have been different: this is not 
improbable, and it is possible the deficiencies in the quality 
and quantity of thin- sown wheat and straw might have been 
less observable ; but the large differences which my experi- 
ment indicates could hardly, I think, have been made up. I 
have this year repeated the trial of thin-sowing, having 
drilled one acre on the 26th of October last (the land hav- 
ing been deeply ploughed) with one bushel of seed, the rest 
of the field having two bushels per acre. The result I shall 
be happy to communicate if desired. 
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MANAGEMENT OF FLAX. 12l 

As Mr. Dixon proves by his statement, that the profit by 
growing one acre of wheat is but 11. 2s », and as Mr. Barclay 
shows, by five different ways of trial, that 40 bushels per 
acre is the most he could grow,yfhich, at 65. per bushel, would 
be . . . . . . £12 

"We must deduct expense of seed, plough- 
ing and labour, say • • . 2 10 

Therefore the balance of . . £9 10 

appears all that can be realised by growing one acre o^ 
WHEAT in England. Now if the reader will turn to page 
31 and Letter No. IX. he will find one experiment of clear 
profit of 16/. per acre, and he will find another experiment 
in the same letter of 21/. per acre, not including the seed, 
which, it is well known, will pay all expenses^ and at Letter 
No. V. another experiment of 13/. per acre. It is because of 
these factSy I insist there is no crop equal to fiax for the 
farmer. 

If more proof be required to convince those interested in 
the Agricultural Improvements of this kingdom, of the im- 
portance of flax-cultivation, I would just refer them to the 
following remarks published by the directors of the Leeds, 
Fleetwood, and Liverpool Railway Company. In their 
advertisements they say, ** There can be no doubt whatever, 
that Ireland, Scotland, and the Isle of Man, will be largely 
benefited by the intended line. Flax-spinnino is a most 

IMPORTANT BRANCH of MANUFACTURE IN LbEDS, and it maV 

be viewed as a fact, that the augmentation of traffic on 
linen yams has a claim on all the support that can be given 
by THE OPULENT and powerful body connected with that 
business. In 1839, the importation of foreign flax into the 
United Kingdom amounted to 1,216,111 cwts. or 60,805 
tons 11 cwt., and in 1840, the value of British linen exported 
amounted to 3,304,545/., and of linen yams to 820,197/. 
Total, 4,124,742/. The commercial relations on this score, 
as it respects many parts of Scotland and Belfast, with 
Fleetwood and Liverpool and Leeds, are so great and 
increasing, as to demand for this subject the most profound 
consideration." 

It will be observed from my first letter, that, owing to the 
depressed state of trade, the importation of flax in 1842 
was less than in any of the other six years noticed. J. H . D. 
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Mr, Chamoek's remarks at the Wakefield Farmer's Ohtbj 
on the usefulness of science in the improvement of art, 
proved by the spinning of 1 14 hanks of fine yams from 
one and a quarter pound of flax. 

I observe in the Gardeners Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette of February last, that at a meeting of the dob on 
the 5th Janoary, Mr. Chamock, after having read a paper 
on draining and its inunediate results to the agricoltoral 
interest, as well as its effects on the general condition of 
the people, which was highly approved of, went on to say, 
when other members considered that the cause of failure in 
crops arose from exhaustion in the soil of the food upon 
which the plant chiefly depends, from being too frequently 
sown on the same land, ^^that such was not his opinion ;'^ 
and he maintained, that by the appMcation of such manures 
as will yield the necessary food for plants, successful cul- 
tivation *' may be continued every fourth year." I am glad 
to see practiod men like Mr. C. come to these conclusions, 
as it is clear he takes the common sense view of the 
subject; and as I am advocating the cultivation of a plant* 
i^rhjch the majority of at least three-fourths, of the farmers of 
Britain^ consider exhausts the land, and that it proves ruinous, 
I hope observations such as Mr. C. makes, will assist in doing 
away with the blind prejudice that has so frightened our 
burners from cultivating the flax plant, an article which I 
am prepared to prove will, if properly managed, restore^ tod 
not exhaust, the soil. 

In the course of the evening, and in conclusion, Mr. Char- 
nock gave the following illustration of the usefulness of 
science in the improvement of art. '* Mere practice, without it 
as its guide, never attained an3rthing worth notice ; disregard 
not then entirely as theoretical and impracticable what you 
may hear or read. And by way of illustrating what I mean, 
permit me to give you one of the most remarkable instances 
(and that too in the manufacturing world) of how far the 
opinions ' of practiced men,' when opposed to science, are to 
be relied on. So recently as about 15 years ago, in the 
spinning of linen yarn, it was considered very fine if it 
reached to about dlb. for the 20,000 yards ; and consequently 
all the yams from which the finer linen fabrics were made 
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both in this kingdom and on the continent, were spun by 
hand, at a cost, of course, commensurate with the labour and 
time required. Some of our more scientific spinners, 
however, got an idea that it was practicable to spin this fine 
yarii by machinery, and after some consideration they set to 
work — partially succeeding only. Science and persever- 
ance, however, daily overcame the obstacles : and the result is, 
that at this day, and for some years past, the whole of the 
fine yams used in this kingdom, and nearly the whole of 
those manufactured on the continent into cambric, etc., are 
spun in this country by machinery ; and the amount exported 
has risen, within the period I have named, to something like a 
miUion sterling ; and it is now an every-day process to spin 
LINEN TARN by machinery, as fine as half a pound for the 
20,000 yards. Now all the ordinary spinners of that day, who 
prided themselves on being practical men, declared that they 
thought it was utterly impracticable ever to accomplish such an 
end ; ' for' said they (and the reason seemed plausible enough), 
' so fine a thread will never hang together with the speed and 
vibration of machinery'. Nevertheless, the result has shown 
hoiv greatly they were mistaken ; so much for practical men 
and improvement. But, gentlemen, do not let me be mis- 
understood: feu* be it from me to despise practice — practice 
with science. It is the abuse and not the use of it, which I 
would guard you against ; we may all live and learn; and the 
man who thinks himself perfect, depend upon it, is the 
greatest of fools.'' 

I quite agree with Mr. Chamock, that we may all live and 
learn ; and that if we are so foolish as to consider ourselves 
perfect, we are certain to be (when weighed in the balance) 
found wanting, not only in ideas, but blind to our own in- 
terest, when compared with those who move in the march of 
improvement, with their eyes open and a judgment not to 
be carried away on the wings of idle prejudice ; and as Mr. 
C. has alluded to the perfection Uiat flax-spinning has 
been brought to by the skill of our machine-makers, 
many of whom have mounted to a high and honourable 
position in society, without influence and unaided but by 
their ingenuity and perseverance, I shall go a little further 
than Mr. C, to show what profit can be made by growing 
JUS well as spinning half a pound of flax, which he describes 
as being spun to 20,000 yards. 
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It will be seen, on reference to my tables of calculation at 
pages 51 and 69, that one bundle of yam. No. 160 Lea, 
containing' 16| banks, or 60,000 yards, can be spun 
from one l|lb. of flax, which flax would cost 152^. per ton. 
and when (fressed and ready for spinning, l^lb. would cost 
aboat 3#. lljd. ; and one bundle of No. 160 Lea yam 
is worth from \5s. to 185. 6d. per bundle according to 
quality, if warp or weft. Those who wish, like Mr. Chamock, 
to enquire into the cause of prejudice, before they be carried 
away by such opinions, will see from the profits derivable 
from growing and spinning fine flax, that the cultivation of 
such a plant, if followed up with care and attention, would 
not only add to the resources of the country, but to the 
wealth of every intelligent fanner who would promote its 
cultivation. 

An Extract from the Reports of T> C. Foster, Esq., the Com^ 
missioner from the Times Newspaper, describing the 
great difference in the Value of Flax grown in Down and 
Mayo, Ireland, 

Mr. Foster says, in his description of the cattle show at 
BaUinasloe, that the society is but of recent origin, supported 
by annual subscriptions, and that a sum of 3,000/. has been 
distributed as prizes for the best cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
jlax and cloth ; and under the eflect of those premiums, a 
very fair show of all those kinds of stock and produce has 
been brought forward. 

He says, ** its great value of course is in the encourage- 
ment which it aflbrds and in the knowledge which it conveys 
to the farmer, who may visit the annual show. As an example 
of what may be done in the way of improvement in the 
country, a sample of Hopetoun oats was shown, the straw at 
least six feet high and very strong, the grain large, full and 
heavy grown, by Mr. J. H. Potts, on a thorough drained bog 
with twenty feet turf under. 

** On the flax stall were many bundles of flax from Mayo 
and Down. Some of the flax from the countv of Down, 
owing to the improvements in its manufacture, was of 
beautiful texture, and was said to be worth 120/. per ton, 
whilst some brought from Mayo for competition was so 
rudely manufactured as not to be worth 28/. the ton ; the 
poor peasants who brought it in, looked at the fine flax in 
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despair, and appeared to be most anxious to learn how to 
manage their flax properly. The society has sent over men 
to Belgium to learn the culture and manufacture of flax ; and 
it was under the management of these agriculturists that 
the fine flax was manufactured. A crop thus managed, from 
the estate of Sir R. O'Donnell, gained the second prize, and 
presented a curious contrast to another grown near it by the 
untaught peasants; skill and knowledge here, therefore, 
showed a diflerence of about 901, a ton in the value of the 
produce of a flax-field. Ten years ago, fine hand-spun yam 
of 14 hanks to the pound was imported by the weavers of 
Belfast from France and Belgium, as their own coarse badly 
manufactured flax would not spin so fine a thread. Now 
the spinners of the north of Ireland are able to undersell 
the French and Belgians in this yarn, spun from their own 
home-grown flax." 

The Times' Commissioner was misinformed when he 
represented that the weavers of Belfast were ever supplied 
T?v*ith mill-spun yarns from France or Belgium, as such has 
not been the case ; nor has mill-spun yarn been produced 
on the continent; before it was spun in England and Ireland : 
however, before it was spun in England or in Ireland, the Irish 
manufacturers of cambric were supplied with fine hand'Spun 
yarriy from Prussia, the WestphaJian women being cele- 
brated for spinning fine flax yams ; and as the Irish fanners 
knew very little of the method of growing fine flax until 
lately, the manufacturers were obhged .to have their fine 
yarns from Germany, in order to make their cambric. 
However, the erection of the spinning mills caused the 
energies of the farmers to be aroused into action ; and now 
flax is produced in Ireland of such fine quality, that 14 
hanks can be spun out of one pound weight by machinery ; 
and I have the authority of Messrs. Renshaw and Co., of 
Manchester, to say that Irish flax has been so improved in 
quality that they now spin their finest yarns Jrom it, in 
preference to using Belgian or French flax ; and some few 
years ago, they used nothing but foreign flax. The Irish 
cambric manufacturers now use the fine mill-spun for warp, 
and the German hand- spun for weft, as the hand-spun 
yams are more wire-like, and will make the fabric less like 
cotton than if war^ and weft were from mill-spun yams. 
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However, thefiedling-offm theimportatioD of Westphalia hand 
yams being very great, it is expected, and indeed certain, 
that, if the Irish contuiae to improre in the quality of their 
flax, and increase as they are doing in the quantity produced 
annually, the importation of yams from the continent will 
cease altogether. 

Being aware of the increasing demand for flax and tow 
yams in Germany, and confident, from circnmstances that 
came to my knowledge when last in that country, that 
every exertion will be made on the part of the German 
manii£actarer8 to create a feeling in friyoar of the erection of 
flaxHBpinning mills, I have thought proper to call the atten- 
tion of our machine-makers and flax-spinners to the conse- 
quence of the proceedings and intentions of the Commercial 
Conference at Carlsruhe, as it is evident they are determined 
not only to increase the duty on our yams, but to encourage 
(by giving premiums) the erection of flax-spinning factories 
in Germany. 



LETTER XV. 

ON MACHINBBT, FLAX -SPINNING, AND THB CULTIVATION OF 

FLAX IN G&SAT BRITAIN. 

To the Editor of the Intelligencer. 

Sib, — ^As the many extensive houses engaged in machine- 
making and flax-spinning in Leeds will look with interest 
to the decisions of the Commercial Conference that took 
place at Frankfort, I have again ventured to trespass on 
your columns with a few observations on the intentions and 
results of the meeting, and the contingencies here. 

The York Herald, of the 7th June, contained an article 
headed " The Linbn Trade of Germany/' lowing that 
an important commercial conference had taken place at 
Frankfort, to inquire into the causes of the decline in the 
German linen trade, from 1833 to 1839 ; and it was made 
to appear that the annual average excess of the linen exports 
over the linen imports was 15,800,370 rix dollars (or about 
2,d70,000Z. of British money) ; from 1840 to 1842 it was 
12,751 ,262 rix dollars (or about i ,900,0002. British money) ; 
whilst in 1843 it was only 7,572,448 rix dollars (or 
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1 , 1 35,0002. British money). The report ascribes the decline, 
Ist, to the heavy import duties of France, Belgium,* and 
Spain ; 2nd, to the defects in the cultivation of flax ; 
3rd^ to the competition with England, which successful 
competition is ascribed to her superior manufacturing 
advantages, especially in all that relates to machinery. 
The remedy proposed is to promote the spinning of 
FLAX BY machinery IN GERMANY ; and to this end, all 
the duties on English machinery, as well as on flax, are to 
be removed ; but the duties on foreign linen yams are to be 
raised to 5. silver groschen (or about 6]^d, British) ; and that 
amount to be doubled yearly, until it reaches two rix dollars. 

I was therefore induced to write to the York Herald on the 
subject, and in letters inserted therein in July and August, 
I called the attention of machine-makers, flax-spinners, 
and land-owners, to the determination, on the part of the 
Germans, to regain, if possible, their linen trade ; and I 
think I made a case calculated to convince those interested 
in agricultural matters and the prosperity of our ti%ide, that 
nothing has so operated against the flax-orowino, the 
hand-spinning» and linen manufactures of Germany, as the 
increased cultivation of fiax^spinning in Ireland, a most 
important addition to the trade of tluit country, and a great 
assistant to the prosperity and comforts of the farming 
population. 

Still further convinced of the value of bomb-qrown 
flax, and that by producing what we require we should be 
promoting a permanent benefit to machine'makers, as well 
aaflax'spinners Bndfarmera, I ventured, in a second letter, 
to call attention to the following extract, taken from a 
Belfast paper, *' The Banner of Ulster." 

" A few years since, almost the entire of the flax-pre- 
paring and flax-spinning machinery required for the north 
of Ireland was manufactured by those great firms, Fair- 
bairn, Newton and Foster, M'Lea and March, and Lawson 
and Son, Leeds. At present Belfast mechanics send their 
machinery in large quantities to the very doors of their 
English rivals, and not only so, but meet them success-* 
fully in the French, Belgian^ Prussian^ Russian, and Ame- 
rican markets. When the new factories, at present in course 
of erection, and being filled with machinery at Belfast, shall 
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have been all set to work, the additional steam-power in the 
manufacture of flax will exceed seven hundred horsb." 

Now, I need not tell the EngUsh machine-makers or the 
flax- spinners, that the cultivation of flax and spinning* the 
article in Ireland has operated against their business on the 
continent as well as in that country ; and the reduced price 
of both yarns and machinery will prove the fact : but I 
wish to call their attention to the preparations that are 
going forward on the continent to increase the spinning of 
flax there, which will (as it has already done in Belfast) 
lead to the manufacture of machinery also, attended, no 
doubt, with the loss of some of our best workmen. 

A letter from Frankfort, dated May the 28th, stated that 
the majority of the Berlin Commercial Farhament was in 
favour of high protective duties, as being advantageous to 
their flax- spinning and linen trade ; while the minority 
thought better to adopt a yearly premium of from one to 
two dollars per spindle on spinning machines during ten 
years. It was generally admitted that 45 spinning mills 
(each with 10,000 jennies) would be required to supply 
the linen industry of the ZoUverein with yarns, the extended 
yearly consumption of linen in the union being 1,030,000 
cwts. The proposed outlay in premiums to encourage the 
erection of flax mills would be 630,000 rix dollars during 
seven years. It appears, that the proposition for an addi- 
tional duty on linen urged the minority to argue that there 
was not much to fear from foreign competition, as their 
imports did not reach to the fortieth part of the homs 
PRODUCTION. With six deputies from the Prussian govern- 
ment, thirty members formed this commercial convention. 

It was unanimously decided that hand-spun yams^ were 
only fit for coarse and very fine linen ; that flax-spinning by 
machinery should be increased ; and that Germany produced 
flax suitable for machine-spinning. The representative of 
Bielefeld attributed the decay in the exports of Westphalia 
linen to the introduction of the cheaper machine yams. He 
said, until the competition arose, Westphalia exported yams 
(hand-spun alone) to the yearly value of from 2,000,000 to 
8,000,000 thalers, but that, during the last few years, it had 
dwindled down to 300,000 thalers, and the Hnen trade to 
about 1,000,000, After drawing a melancholy picture of 
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the situation of 100,000 spinners, he contended that the 
spinning and weaving trade would he henefited hy the use 
of machine yarns, which would also hring entirely into the 
hands of native weavers the so-called " Osnaburgh linens," 
woven out of coarse yams, and in great demand in Spain 
and the West Indies ; then they should rbqain a tradb 
that HAD BEEN TAKBN FROM THBM, and monopoliscd by the 
Scotch spinners and manufacturers. The representative of 
Halle observed, that Westphalian yams had been superseded 
in France by the English and the French produce. 

Expecting to hear from my connexions on the continent^ 
that cdl these preparations for flax- spinning would be settled 
at the Great Commercial Conference Meeting in July, I 
have been anxiously waiting the result ; and I am glad to 
say, that the erection of flax-spinning mills is more easily 
talked of on the other side of the water than executbd ; 
and now I beg leave to call attention to the result of the 
meeting at Carlsruhe. 

By Saturday's Examiner, we And that accounts have 
lately been received from Pmssia, and Mr. Parkhammer 
(the representative of the Prussian Commission at Carlsruhe) 
asking for further instructions. The augmentation of duty 
on twist to four dollars, which their government approved 
of, does not satisfy the other states of the union, who 
<iemand a duty of six dollars. M. Von'Einnie is therefore 
summoned to give vote at Potsdam. It is believed that a 
compromise will be proposed, and Prussia will agree to 
raise the duty to ^ve dollars, which wiU nearly double the 
present duty. 

The news from the Rhine states that the negociations 
on the part of the ZoUverein Congress with the Dutch 
Government haye failed. 

Accounts from Carlsmhe state that the ZoUverein Con- 
gress, owing to the conflicting interests at work, is not 
likely to come this year to any decision for an increase of 
duty, but may adopt more hberal measures in reference to 
foreign commerce. 

The Gazette de Cologne attributes the complete failure of 
the negociation to France and England, which two powers 
(it says) are negociating with Holland for commercial 
treaties. 
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With this picture of the trade and intentions of our con- 
tinental neighbours before us, it must appear evident that 
they are aware of the opposition they have met with from 
THE Irish and Scotch linen-manufacturers and flax-spinners, 
which I maintain has been in consequence of the Irish 
GROWING THEIR OWN FLAX for SPINNING, and in a great 
measure supplying the Scotch spinner also with the 
materia] ; therefore I call upon machine- makers, in the 
present prosperous sunshine of their trade, not to forget the 
depression of 1836 and 1837, and also of 1842, but to look 
a little before them, as, while orders pour in from the con- 
tinent for their newest and best inventions in machinery, 
it will be prudent in them to join with the spinners and land- 
owners of this kingdom, in encouraging the farmers to 
grow what will keep their machinery in work and 
WEAR AT home. Let them imitate the example of their 
rivals, the machine-makers and flax-spinners of Belfast^ 
whose successful endeavours to connect the agricultural 
INTEREST with THEIR OWN makcs them to be looked on by 
the farmers of the (flax-growing district) province of Ulster 
in Ireland, as the only protective society thby require. 
Let them become subscribers to, and take an interest in the 
•* local agricultural societies" and '* farmers' clubs'* in their 
neighbourhood ; and, as many of them have ascended to the 
high and honourable position they now move in, more by 
their mechanical skill than by overabundant capital, by 
which also their productions have become superior, as is 
acknowledged in every country, they will have an oppor- 
tunity of imparting some good and useful ideas to their less 
inventive neighbours, the farmers of Yorkshire, and 
would thus (in my opinion) assist in connecting science with 
agriculture, and agriculture with the commerce of the country, 
and, as a consequence, promote a national benefit. I am. 
Sir, yours respectfully, James H. Dickson* 

6, De Beau voir Square, London, 
SOth September, 1845. 



Remarks of the Editor of the Leeds Intelligencer. 

Cultivation of Flax. — We beg to call attention to 
another letter from our Correspondent, Mr. Dickson, on the 
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flax subject ; and as we observe from the reports of the 
gentleman sent by The Times to Ireland, whose authority 
carries with it undoubted evidence, that flax- culture can 
only be managed to perfection by persons skilful in agri-^ 
culture, we deem his observations worthy of presentation 
to our readers. He says that the flax from the estate of 
Sir R. O'Donnell gained the second prize at the Ballinasloe 
Agricultural Society's show, and presented a curious con- 
trast to another grown near it, by the untaught peasants, 
who looked at the fine flax worth 120^. per ton in despair, 
when theirs was valued at 28/. per ton; but appeared to 
be anxious to manage their flax crop properly. He adds, 
'* skill and knowledge here, therefore, showed a diffierence 
of about 90/. per ton in the value of a flax field, the fine 
quality being managed by experienced hands, whilst that 
only worth 28/. was mismanaged, as we understand a field 
containing 2 J or 3 acres will produce a ton of flax." Jt 
strikes us the subject is one well worth the attention of our 
Yorkshire Agricultural Societies, as we ourselves cannot see 
why we might not cultivate flax in Yorkshire, since it appears 
they can do so in Mayo, Ireland, and that to perfection on 
a first trial by Sir R. O'DonneJl. 



ON THE INCREASED DUTIES ON OUR PRODUCTIONS, BY 

GERMANY. 

As there exists considerable difference in opinion amongst 
our spinners and manufacturers, on the policy of endeavouring 
to extend our trading operations with our continental 
neighbours, by a more liberal system, and contmued re- 
duction of duties on their productions; and as our late 
reductions of duty on machinery, foreign cattle, etc, 
etc., have not created the feeling expected on the part of 
foreigners to admit our manufactures «ven at the old duties, 
but on the contrary, according to accounts from the meeting 
at Carlsruhe, we must now pay an increased duty on woollen 
and cotton goods, I presume it will not be uninteresting 
to our spinners and manufacturers to' notice the result of the 
ZoUverein conference, 

I observe by the Morning Chronicle of this date, 13th 
October, that, — "The Commercial League or ZoUverein, 
has, at the close of its Session at Carlsruhe, resolved, after 
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much diflcnssiony to increase the duties on figured goods, 
all worsted, or worsted and cotton mixed, from 30 (the 
present amount) to 50 dollars per cwt., from the 1st 
January » 1846 — figured Orleans, Alpacas, Paramatas, Me- 
rinoes, Saxonies, Amazons, Lama, damask and pantaloon 
stufifSyetCyCtc. ; plain goods are not mentioned, neither is any- 
thing said on worsted yams, cotton twist, and linen yams, 
as the delegates could not agree on these articles. Worsted 
goods will he charged the same as cotton goods, 50 per 
cent. A few years, and the worsted and linen yams will 
he placed on the same list. 

" Prussia would have suhmitted to three doDars and eight 
groschen per Ih. on cotton twist, which was not accepted 
hy Bavaria, Wurtemherg, and Baden." 

Now, as worsted yams and linen yams have escaped for the 
present, hecause it is well-known that those articles cannot 
he spun in Germany, as they have no miUs or factories as 
yet erected, we may rest assured, that, so soon as they can 
spin worsted and flax yams, they will not stop at protecting 
their spinners in the same way as they are now doing their 
cotton and wooUen manufacturers, 

I will here notice an article on the suhject that has ap- 
peared in the Times newspaper, copied hy that journal from 
a French paper. 

<< THE CUSTOM-HOUSE C0NGRBS8 OF CARL8RUHB. 

<* From the Journal des Debats. 

<< A great question is now agitating the German ZoUverein. 
Assemhled at the Congress of Carlsruhe, the delegates of the 
Germanic trade, including all that Prussia, Silesia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemburg, reckon most rich and 
well fabricated manufactures, are availing themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by the triennial renewal of the ZoUve- 
rein tariff, to discuss its most essential arrangements, and to 
criticise its faults and deficiencies. According to some 
parties, astonished by the extreme vivacity of the debates to 
which this summons for the reform of the tariff gives rise, 
there are symptoms of decomposition and disorganization. 
The association, according to their dicta, is on the eve of 
dissolution. We do not agree in this opinion : it is the 

^ure of great political bodies, like vigorous constitutions. 
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to attest their vitality and their strength by a display of 
activity which, though sometimes febrile, is not the less 
fruitful and powerful. We should, for our own parts, have 
very grave doubts respecting the longevity of the German 
ZoUverein, if, instead of weakly relying on its destiny, it were 
not, at this point, pre-occupied with considering the conditions 
upon which it may exist and grow great ; and the opposition 
which has been so often manifested between the rival pro- 
vinces of the north and the south, far from constituting a 
principle of separation, is rather, in our opinion, an element 
of power and progress. 

''Up to the present period the public have had few details 
respecting the deliberations of the Congress. From what we 
know, two objects have particularly occupied its attention ; 
first, to restore to the most complete uniformity possible the 
commercial and industrial jurisprudence, still very varied, of 
the 30 or 40 states or principaUties which form the Custom- 
house association. Upon this point few differences of 
opinion will arise ; in Germany it is well understood that it 
is not sufficient to level the Custom-house barriers, and to 
establish the homogeneity of the import duties. Experience 
soon rendered the fact clear that the divergence of customs 
and administrative and judiciary regulations in matters of 
exchange is a serious obstacle to the increase and to the 
rapidity, as well as the security, of commercial dealings. 
A subject not less grave, but much more difficult of solution, 
is the modification of the Custom-house system which has 
hitherto governed the Confederation — a modification pursued 
with zeal by the most influential, if not by the greatest 
number of the delegates, who have hoisted on high the 
standard of the 'system protective of the national in- 
dustry.' The very President of the Assembly, M. Weiter 
K5chlin, has expressed with energy a wish to see a much 
larger share than has been taken hitherto in the supply of 
the national market, insured to the trade of the Zollverein 
by the reform of the tariff. In the name of the manu- 
facturing interests, which are scared by the invasion of 
British produce, he has demanded an increase of the import 
duties upon a large number of general articles, especially 
upon cotton yam, iron, woollens, and silks. Other members, 
those of Wurtemburg for instance^ have demanded that to 
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the increaee of the duties upon foreign articles should be 
joined premiums or drawbacks in favour of native produce ; 
certain differential duties are also claimed for the national 
flag ; in fine, the German manufacturing interest, which is 
now about to undertake the working of fine and superior 
stuffs, unanimously raises its voice against the duty by 
weight, which, equal for all sorts of goods, renders nearly 
illusory for fine and light stuffs the protection which it 
insures to heavy and common ones. Such is, in fact, the 
combination of the tariff of the association, that the majority 
of articles are taxed by the quintal, and that, in consequence, 
open goods of little weight but of high value are only slightly 
taxed in proportion. If this general arrangement were 
modified, we might easily —we, whose articles are included 
for the most part in this latter category — lose some advan- 
tage. There does not appear, however, to be any idea of 
extending to the various articles this modification, which, as 
Germany will understand, might become a powerful sti- 
mulant to the contraband trade. 

^^ These demands, these incitements to a reform of the com- 
mercial rSffime of Germany, are far from being of recent 
date ; a long time ago they were mooted by the Chambers 
and the Provincial Diets of the Zollverein ; and already, 
more than once, the question of cotton yams has nearly set 
Germany in a flame. And, let there be no mistake, it is 
not now a question of mere suggestions, inspired by some 
narrow selfishness on the 'part of local interests, — it is the 
firm will of the German League to render itself a manufac- 
turing power, to concentrate in itself the political strength 
which necessarily results from a great movement of inter- 
nal commerce and manufactures; and, in order to attain 
this object, to create, with a powerful mechanical matSrieh 
efiicient spinning and weaving workshops ; in a word, to sub- 
stitute in its market the produce of its own factories for those ^ 
from abroad, especially those of Great Britain, which deluges 
them with its constantly increasing importations of cotton 
and linen yams, and cast and wrought iron. According to 
a recently published document, the value of the English 
cotton yarn alone imported in 1844 into the Zollverein has 
increased by nearly 70,000,000frs., that is to say, quadruple 
to what it was in 1835; and yet, in spite of these enormous 
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imports, the German spinning manufactures are making 
progress ; slow, it is true, but such as the raising of the 
tariff would render exceedingly rapid. Recent circumstances, 
moreover, may have contributed to push the Zollverein 
to tbe adoption of this course. By lowering the duties of raw 
produce, especially upon raw cotton, and by modifying her 
com laws, England has insured to herself the means of 
manufacturing at a cheaper rate. Germany has thenceforth 
thought that she could not do better, in order to re-establish 
the equilibrium, than raise the terms upon which the produce 
of the English spinning-wheels is received into her territory, 
"These restrictive tendencies have hitherto met with a lively 
opposition in the Cabinet of Berlin. Prussia is more am- 
bitious, perhaps, for the consolidation of the Zollverein, 
than any other of the German states, as well as for the 
strengthening and the extension of her manufacturing power : 
but, situate at the summit of the edifice, as it were, she 
looks down from aloft on all its parts. A moderating 
power, and thence naturally inclined towards equity and 
independence, she cannot exclusively work herself into a 
fury for the industrial interests of the states of the north 
and the centre, solicitous as she likewise is for the interests 
more generally agricultural of the south. Besides, — an im- 
portant consideration, — she is a maritime nation ; she it is 
who holds the outlet of the sea and the great German 
rivers ; she possesses the forts and the ships ; she is moved 
by a legitimate wish to increase her external trade and her 
navigation ; more than this, she ardently covets the accession 
to the Zollverein of the Hanseatic Towns, — entrepots whose 
tariffs are, and must remain, very low ; of Belgium also, 
an inconvenient neighbour, that she would gladly absorb 
into her own sphere, whilst at the same time she would 
repel a neighbour inconvenient in a very different manner — 
namely, England. In fine, she is projecting negotiations 
with other maritime countries, above all with the Trans- 
atlantic states. She feels that her increasing produce will 
in a short time stand in need of foreign markets ; and she is 
warned by the example of Belgium, isolated, and bending 
under the burden of her industrial wealth. In this position 
one would imagine that she ought and would wish to resist 
the progress of prohibitory principles — stumbUng- blocks to 
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all commeraal trades ; an enervatiog prmciidey moreorer, 
wben abosed, in e^ery comtiy whk^ b (kaffon of prodoi^ 
a great deal and at a low price. Thus she acted c^ienly in 
1842; and her inflnenoe then openfted most poweirftdly 
upon the delibenitions of the CongresB of Stottgaidt, whidi, 
afterstormy attinga and violent debates, and notwidistanding 
the lively com^aints of the industrial interest, confined 
itself to a verjr moderate increase of the duties on iron, and 
on twisted cotton yam. 

** Will she obtain a similar success at Carlanihe ? We do 
not believe it : the demands are too load, too onanimoos, 
and in certain respects (let ns admit it), too weD-foonded. 
The German tarifl^ fom^ at a period when England was 
far firom having nuaed her produce to the colossal propor- 
tions of the present day, wiU, in all probalnlity, be modified 
as regards those articles with which we [the French] have 
hardly anything to do, as we cannot dream of supplying 
Germany with cotton yam, linen yam, wool, and iron. 

^'Prossia will yield up these points, and will probably insist 
upon the reduction c^ the duties on sugar, cofiee, tobacco, 
and wines ; articles, for the most part, foreign to the soil of 
Germany, and which may form, with the ZoUverdn, the 
subject of international convections. On the occasion of 
these conflicts c^ interests between Prussia and the other 
associated states, a great noise has been lately made about 
the threat uttered by the latter, of abandoning Prussia to 
throw themselves into the arms of Austria, and to form, with 
that power, a ZoUverein of the south. Once more ; nothing 
seems less probable than the dissolution of the League. Such 
a wish— if it has ever existed — cannot produce any serious 
result. There is not a state of the association which cannot, 
in casting its looks to the past, congratulate itself on the pro- 
gress — commercial, financial and even political — which it 
has accomplished by means of the unity and the centraliza- 
tion of the ZoUverein. That initiatory and progressive in- 
fluence proceeds, moreover, from the north into Europe and 
northern Germany, which aspires to commercial and indus- 
trial power, — that life-blood of modem states will certainly 
not dream of mingling with its youthful and intellig^t acti- 
vity a principle of delay, or of enchaining itself by a net- 
work of custom-houses to that of nations whose instincts and 
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habits, whatever they may be, apart from these, their own 
merits, are the most deeply stamped with the seal of prohibi- 
tion. 

" We have said that our commercial interests are probably 
less exposed to injury than those of England from the rais- 
ing of the German tariffs. Germany, in fact, is still behind- 
hand (the exhibition of Berlin has proved it) in the majority 
of manufactured articles which have continued peculiar to 
ourselves; the superiority is on our side. This is a 
situation affording a twofold cause for self-congratulation, 
for it keeps open the channels of business, and permits us 
to hope that the Zollverein will not raise exorbitant demands 
in return for the concessions which we are justified in 
demanding from it. Between Germany and France the 
element of exchange abounds, and, consequently, that of 
international conventions ; these two countries, which are 
about to be more closely connected by their railroads, 
constitute in the west of Europe two great commercial 
entities, whose interest it is to lean upon each other for 
mutual support, and to harmonize their respective forces. 
We shall soon know whether the Congress of Carlsruhe 
has considered the subject in this light, as far as we are 
concerned." 

Having observed a letter on flax-culture in Holland, 
which appeared in the Gardeners' Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette, signed "T. C. M.," I noticed it the following 
week, for the purpose of comparing the expenses of flax- 
growing in Ireland with the expenses of flax-culture in 
Beveland ; and as it may be interesting to British farmers, 
to know how it is that the Irish can manage the crop with 
more economy than the Dutch, I have preferred giving a 
copy of " T. C. M.'s" letter, in order that the reader may, 
after perusing it, judge for himself, when he compares it 
with my statement, which follows. As " T. C. M." does 
not mention the number of work-people employed, or the 
wages paid per day, it is impossible to point out the exact 
difference in the items ; but nothing surprises me so much 
as the scutching, which he charges 2^. \0s,; when 1/. 65. Se?. 
would do the same work in Ireland by hand, and \L \2s, 
by mill-scutching. 
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'* FARMING IN BEVELAND, HOLLAND. 

" Rotterdam, August 19, 1845. — I have just returned 
from a visit to a farm ; or rather, as it consists of about 
3500 acres, I should call it an estate, under the manage- 
ment of one person in South Beveland. The land is of 
excellent quality, alluvial, and consisting either of a light 
sand, heavy clay, or of a mixture of both, forming a good 
loam — not a stone to be seen anywhere. The country 
here, as in almost the whole of Holland, is very low, and 
secured from the influence of the sea by high dykes. If it 
had not been thus indebted to art, the land, which now bears 
the best of crops, would be a useless marsh. Rescuing' the 
land from the waters, and subsequent struggles to maintain 
possession of it, bespeak that enterprising and persevering 
character which the Dutch are well known to possess. The 
farm which I have visited is about eight hours^ sail from 
this. I reached it on the evening of the 11th, and on 
ascending the dyke from the boat, saw the whole lying out 
before me — nearly a dead level, intersected by deep ditches, 
which serve the double purpose of conveying the water 
from the land, and forming boundaries to the fields. These 
are again divided by parallel open drains, to convey the 
water to the ditches, and they vary in distance from one 
another, according to the nature of the soil, whether clay or 
otherwise. The water flows from the ditches to a reservoir, 
which, when the tide is down, is emptied by sluices into the 
sea. This farm is entirely under arable culture ; it is quite 
out of the dairy district, where the vast quantities of butter 
and cheese which we import from Holland are made. The 
crops grown are wheat, winter and summer barley, oats, 
rye, peas, beans ; and alternating with these are potatoes, 
madder, flax, poppies, cole-seed, clover, and on this farm 
turnips. The clover is mown twice ; the first year for hay, 
and then allowed to remain three years in pasture. The 
proprietor of this farm has introduced the culture of the 
turnip with much success ; and he considers it will be of 
great utility in doing away with the naked fallows, which 
still form a part of every rotation of crops. I hope to 
furnish you hereafter with particulars of the expenses and 
returns of the different crops, as well as the different rota- 
tions which the farmers follow. I wiU only state at present, 
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with regard to those crops which are in general cultivation 
with us, that the management of them in South Beveland 
much resembles our own, one main exception being con- 
nected with the 'flax-crop, about which I may add a few 
particulars. From the badness of the water in the island 
it is not steeped there, but the land, having been ploughed, 
is taken by farmers from South Holland, who furnish and 
sow the seed, and are at all the expense of weeding and 
harvesting the crop. For this they, at the commencement 
of the year, engage to pay so much, reserving a right of 
giving up the bargain at midsummer, if the appearance of 
the crop should not then be so good as was anticipated. 
This often obliges the farmer to make a new arrangement, 
of course always to his disadvantage. This circumstance, 
as well as a wish to employ their own labourers during por- 
tions of the year when they are comparatively idle, has 
induced some farmers to attempt steeping their own flax. 
From a paper read before the Farmers* Club there by a 
very intelligent member, I extract the following calculation 
on this subject, and it will give you a good idea of the 
expenses incurred during the different processes of manu- 
facture, etc. I reduce the statements of cash to English 
monev. 



'^ Expenses. 








£ 


s. 


d. 


3 bushels best seed . 








1 





10 


Sowing 

Weeding 

Pulling and binding 900 bundles 


fo 







8 
9 


6 
4 






17 


10 


Rippling, etc. . • 

Threshing seed 

Clearing ditches for steeping 

Spreading, turning, and binding 

Horse-work 









9 
3 

1 
6 
8 


9 

4 

10 

11 

4 








Scutching 
Payment to overseer 


2 



10 
10 



5 


4 


10 


7 


Tear and wear of implements 

Building, rent of 

Interest on capital employed 






a 







1 

2 

10 


/ 

8 
8 
8 



£7 4 3 
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Retubns. £ S. d, 

Valae of seed ... 3 19 2 

75 stones at 2^. Ad. (6 lbs. per stone) 8 15 

Chaff used as fodder . . 2 6 



12 16 8 
Deduct expenses 7 4 3 



£5 12 5 



" Out of which, of course, in both cases the farmer has to 
pay his rent, etc. 

" The average sum received from the South Holland farmer 
for the last thirty years for the land is abont 5Z. 85. 4£2., so 
that this leaves a slight advantage in favour of steeping 
their own flax ; so slight, however, as to exert Jbut httle 
influence in inducing the feurmers to change their usual 
practice ; but when the advantage to the labourer is con- 
sidered, as well as ultimate freedom from the charge of an 
overseer to instruct them (and which is stated in the pay- 
ments to amount to 10;. Sd. per acre), it is hoped, says the 
writer of the pamphlet, that many farmers will avail them- 
selves of a means of employing tiieir labourers, and at the 
same time be gainers to a considerable extent. To return 
to the farm on which I resided — the harvest was in full 
operation, and I never saw better crops on such an extent 
of land in wheat, barley, or beans, none of which seemed to 
have suffered from the weather, as the heavy wheats in 
England have done. In fact, all the crops were remarkably 
fine, with the exception of the potatoes; and these had every 
appearance then of being a complete failure, as further 
accounts have proved them to be. In the above statement, 
the reader will observe, that the information I have given 
him relates merely to the small island of South Beveland, 
there being, doubtless, as many systems of agriculture, 
varying in the extent of the holdings, the status of the 
farmers, and the products of cultivation in Holland, as there 
are in our own country. T. C, M." 
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LETTER XVI. 

FLAX-CULTURE IN SOUTH BBVBLAND. 

To the Editor of the Gardeners* Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette* 

Sir, — I should have noticed the observations on this 
sabject which appeared in your paper of the 27th ult. ere 
this, if I had not been otherwise engaged. I am glad of the 
opportunity your correspondent **T. C. M." gives me, of 
comparing the expense of agricultural labour in Holland 
with that in Ireland. He gives an extract from a paper 
read before a Farmers' Club in Beveland, which, in my 
opinion, is far from being sufficiently explicit. 

Flax Seed. — It appears that Is. per bushel is the price 
that is charged for seed, therefore it will be but fair to 
allow that price for the seed produced; and as he allows 
3Z. 195. 2^., they must have produced in Beveland only 11| 
bushels to the acre. Now, through your columns, I have 
more than once proved, by several experiments, that 29, 30, 
and 32 bushels of seed have been produced off one acre last 
year in Norfolk ; and I consider I need not say more to prove 
that we can beat the Dutch in producing flax-seed. 

Rippling. — The charge for this is more than is paid 
in Ireland. 

Scutching. — There is nothing in this statement which 
appears to me so extraordinary as the amount placed opposite 
this process, 2Z. IO5. for the scutching of 32 stones of flax. 
I am aware that flax can be got scutched by the hand in 
Ireland for 10^. per stone, and I never charged more in my 
own mill than \s, per stone for rolling and scutching, which 
was done in a manner superior to hand-scutching. 

Payment to Overseer. — This item is too absurd to be 
further noticed by English fanners, or myself, as it appears 
to me a farce to talk of an overseer to teach people to grow 
what (according to the account) has been growing these 30 
years in their view. [The report quoted by '* T. C. M." 
names as requisite an overseer to teach them, not how to 
grow flax, but how to handle it after growth — a part of the 
process which was new to them.] 
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Interest on Capital. — The capital or outlay appears 
to be 41. ; and, as the flax can be turned into cash in four 
months from the date of sowing, I should say the interest, 
10^. Sd,<, is rather more than our English farmers would 
allow for /owr months, for 41. being expended on their land. 

Flax produced. — I must confess, when I look at that 
part of your correspondent's letter where he says ** he never 
saw better crops of wheat, barley, or beans, on such an ex- 
tent of land, than he saw on the Beveland farm," I am at a 
loss to account for the deficient, or, I should say, half crop 
of flax produced on such productive barley land. It ap- 
pears that the produce of 3 bushels of seed sown (which, 
I must suppose, covered 1 acre) has been 75 6-pound stones, 
or 32 Irish 14-pound stones ; and as that is little better than 
a half crop (which I have more than once proved, by rer 
ference to gentlemen in this country as well as in Ireland, 
who have had from 50 to 70 stones per acre), I shall not 
trouble you with more particulars to convince British farmers 
that, from your correspondent's description of the Holland 
management, we can produce more flax, as well as seed, off 
an acre than they can. 

Price of Flax produced. — Now, of all the parts of the 
statement of your correspondent, none surprises me more 
than this, as I am more at home for the last 1 5 years (since 
I quitted farming) with this part of the subject than any of 
the other. I have seldom, if ever, seen Dutch flax below 
50Z. per ton. In most cases the prices run from 601, to 80/. 
and often lOOl, per ton ; although your correspondent fixes 
his price at 5s. 8d, per stone, or 45^. per ton. The Times* 
*' Commissioner," in his letters from Ballinasloe, has given 
some interesting information on the subject of flax-cultivation ; 
and it may not be out of place, when the prices of the lowest 
qualities of flax are noticed in your paper, to notice his re- 
marks. He says, " flax from the estate of Sir R. 0*Donnell 
gained the second prize at the Ballinasloe Agricultural Show, 
and presented a curious contrast to another grown near it, 
by the untaught peasants, who looked at the fine flax, valued 
worth 120?. per ton, in despair, when their mismanaged 
production was valued at 281. per ton ; but they appeared 
to be anxious to manage their flax crop properly ; " and he 
adds, *' skill and knowledge here, therefore, showed a 
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difference of about 901. per ton in the value of the produce of 
a flax field. '* Now, there is an excuse for these peasants 
having, on the first trial, mismanaged a crop that is as 
foreign to the county Mayo as it is in Surrey, but that the 
farmers of Beveland, who can grow such magnificent crops 
of wheat, barley, and beans, can be so ignorant in flax 
management after 80 years* experience in its cultivation, 
appears to me strange indeed. However, as your corre- 
spondent makes it appear that the expenses of growing and 
preparing 1 acre of fiax for market in Holland amounts to 
71, 4s, Sd»9 I give the following particulars as to the expense 
incurred in growing I acre in Ireland. Mr. J. Acheson, 
Tanderagee, sent me the following ; — 

Flax-seed required for 1 acre — 2 bushels 2 pecks £ s, d, 
at (Beveland prices) 75. . . . . 17 6 

6 people will weed 1 acre at %d, per day .040 
12 „ pull and water the produce at Sd, each 8 

1 horse will draw it to the water, 85. ^d, per day 8 4 

7 people will take out and spread it on the grass, 8rf. 4 8 
7 „ lift,tie,andmakeitreadyforthemill, 8d0 4 8 
6 men will ripple it at \s. per day . .060 
6 men wiUsave and thrash the seed, \s, per day 6 
1 horse will draw it to the mill . . .084 

Expenses incurred scutching 82 stone of fiax at Is. 1 12 

£4 9 6 

As the weeding, puUing, spreading, and lifting, are done 
by the girls in Ireland, they are never paid more than 8rf. 
per day, and very often 6i. Now, after what we have heard 
of cheap hving and labour on the continent, and the 
economy and cleverness of the Dutch, does it not surprise 
the reader to learn that the expense of growing 1 acre of 
flax in Holland will be 11, As. 3d., when, in the most pros- 
perous manufacturing districts in the north of Ireland, the 
same labour can be got done for 41, 9s. 6d. I do not mean 
to say that Mr. Acheson never pays more than 41. 9s. 6d, 
an acre for his flax ; for he pays, I know, much more, because 
he never has" a half crpp. A thick good crop will take more 
hands to pull, lift, water, and spread it, than a half or thin 
crop, and, as a consequence, more money than 11, I2s, for 
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hyfand, I siisLI rrpiamit, bTwippcffing'lhaTgaiacrerfliiiil 
that kiK hecB «e& drxiiied and in ciean eoocitxm, and 
been veil namzred last year ior potatoes or tomips 
eood lien €vB-«jid ■uiiuie, and a crop of lutlei had 
prodaeed off it tins aeasoo. I vonld liaTe it deepty p£oas^ed 
hdan November, and about the middle of March pl jughtd 

it woold cost me as fclkms : — 

2 daTi* ploosiiing .... JED 15 O 

1 M karrowm^ sowin^yand rotllii^ 
Rent of 1 acne ... 

Poor-iates and taxes ... 
Sondrr expenies alxeadr made oat 



7 6 

15 

7 

4 9 6 



Scntrhhig additional 21 stones of flax I i O 

£8 5 

Harine Acmn the exact eipfnyes of one acre of lai 
Inhnd when managed with economT, br those wlio knov 
the proper srstem c^ cnhiTitioa, I oonader it but hir 
towards flax-growing to sar that there are Imndreds in lie- 
land Hke the Ber. G. Ash,' of Bdkgfay, idio had— 

53| stones of flax on 1 acre, whidi, at 8f . 6^. £ z, d. 
per ^ooe, woold amount to . 22 12 7| 

And on a crop amihur to this there hare been 
mamr inytanrps of more than 25 boshds of 
seed grown on 1 acre in Norfolk and in 
Irdand, at 7<. . . . 8 15 



£31 7 7^ 

As tins is a proof that the Berdand Inmiers might profit 
bf Irish instmctioos, I hope yoor correspondent ** T. C. M." 
win not forget to inform them of the fivt, and I ako hope 
he win be more particolar in the fiodnre letter he promises 
to famish toq with. J. H. Dickson. 



FUIX DfPOBTATIOVS AT DUXIIKK. 

Aft &itidi fiumers, nnaoqaainted with flax-cnhiTatiao, 
cannot Ibrm an idem of the qnantity of flax that we are 
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obliged to import, I beg to call their attention to the number 
of vessels that have (in 6 days this month) entered into the 
port of Dundee from Russia. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS WITH FLAX AT DUNDEE. 



Year and 










Month. 


No. 


Vessel. 


Master. 


Coimtries. 


1845. 


1 








9thOct. 


Clio 


Maitland 


Riga 


10 „ 


2 


Esker 


Patullo 


Narva 


yy 


3 


CJio 


Brown 


Pernau 


tt 


4 


Cordova 


Cook 


Lieben 


ft 


5 


Cyrus 


Foreman 


Riga 


ft 


6 


Rose 


Hutcheson 


tt 


9» 


7 


Antelope 


Moir 


Petersburg 


tt 


8 


Robert 


Schultz 


)) 


»» 


9 


Margaret 


Lewis 


»> 


»» 


10 


Wilhelmina 


Schultz 


Konigsberg 


Jt 


11 


Thetis 


Nedman 


tt 


i9 


12 


Helena 


Reid 


Pillau 


n „ 


13 


Beadwell 


India 


Reval 


Jt 


14 


Lucas 


»» 


»» 


*) 


15 


Morgiana 


Inglis 


Narva 


t* 


16 


Commodore 


Watt 


Riga 


12 „ 


17 


Glamis Castle 


Duncan 


Pernau 


t> 


18 


John Hector 


Leslie 


Riga 


*t 


19 


Jean 


Stortmouth 


t* 


»» 


20 


Amsterdam 


Juncstor 


Konigsberg 


*i 


21 


Elina 


Harrow 


ft 


f) 


22 


Obkebna 


Weir 


Embden 


»> 


23 


Blackness 


Anderson 


Petersburg 


f) 


24 


Gratitude 


Archer 


Pernau 


»i 


25 


Rellona 


Henderson 


Narva - 


ft 


26 


Ebra Moir 


Clark 


Konigsberg 


*i 


27 


Scotia * 


Mears 


Petersburg 


15 „ 


28 


Mary 


Fletcher 


Riga 


«» 


29 


Eliza 


Cook 


i« 



As additional employment for agricultural labourers must 
be desirable, when we are so well aware of the rapid 
increase in our population, I consider the remarks of Mr. 
Gorrie, of Erroll, as they appeared in the Scottish Farmers 
Journalt not out of place, and therefore have resolved to 
giv^them a page in this volume. 

THE CULTURE OF FLAX AS A PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 
FOR RURAL LABOURERS IN SCOTLAND. 

J5y Mr- Arch, Gorrie, Annatt Cottage, near Erroll, 

" To whatever cause it may be ascribed, it is too obvious 
that the market for rural labour has of late become over- 

L 
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stocked. In the years that are gone by, a slight coni-> 
petition existed amonggt farmers in engaging ploughmen at 
the feeing markets; and the fanner that neglected to hire till 
near the Martinmas term, had to put np with the refuse of the 
market, for which he had sometimes to pay a higher price. 

"In those days, Midsummerwas the feeing market'day to 
which all and sundry resorted ; and the effects of treatinff 
plonghmen were often too apparent by the unlucky behaviour 
in the streets of these honest sons of toil. Indeed, Mid- 
summer day was to them the grand jubilee day on which 
they were courted, and assumed the uncontrolled liberty of 
having ' word about' with their employer. But, as the 
demand began to slacken, the feeing market days were 
held later in the season — the tone of the honest ploughmen, 
which, even in their heyday, never exceeded a coarse, though 
not ill-intended, joke, gradually became more subdued ; an 
unusual air of seriousness and sobriety was observed in 
the crowded streets in the afternoon ; and, if it was known 
that any farmer had not engaged his full complement of 
hands, he was sure to receive numerous applications by ex- 
cellent ploughmen, who began to dread the want of that 
employment to which they were accustomed, and which 
habit had rendered easy and agreeable. It was painfully 
symptomatic of a decline in British agriculture to hear these 
hardy and industrious men, on making unsuccessful appli- 
cations for employment, declare, whatever were their merits, 
that now it was impossible, if they left a former master, to 
find another without the use of influence in their behalf; 
and, in the higher districts particularly, many had to 
betake themselves to the precarious means of providing 
subsistence for themselves and their families by what they 
termed ' orra work,' that is, at any sort of work they 
might find. That matters have now come to this with that 
ns^ul class, is a painful truth, which few will attempt to 
deny. 

" To try to account for such a state of things would 
exceed the limits of this communication. It may he more 
profitable to offer a few suggestions, shewing how capital 
may be invested in creating employment for our rural 
pppnJstioit, with the certainty of u liiir return for suoh in- 
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•* In days of yore, the spinning-wheel gave ample em- 
ployment to the female part of the population of Scotland ; 
but steam-power has gradually, and now entirely, superseded 
that sort of labour ; and, hitherto, no substitute has been 
found for the female at a distance from the spinning-mill. 
Whilst the male population were regularly employed, this 
evil was not felt in aU its magnitude ; but, now that both 
sexes have to meet a glutted labour-market, if some remedy 
be not speedily found, starvation must be the inevitable 
consequence. 

^^ In England and in Ireland, where poor-laws threaten to 
absorb a considerable proportion of the capital of the 
wealthy, self-interest, aided by the far more noble motives 
of humanity, has aroused the attention of the higher classes 
to the ways and means that may be employed for ame- 
liorating the condition of the labouring population by fur- 
nishing them with the means of earning a livelihood. 

*^ In Scotland, somehow, a spirit of laudable independence 
pervades the labourbg classes ; and this very spirit has a 
tendency to conceal the real extent of suffering ; for, although 
hitherto the wealthy in England and in Ireland may have, 
the start of that class of our part of the island, it must not 
be inferred that they are less alive to feel for the hardships 
of their fellow men, or less willing to reUeve their sufferings ; 
but the very circumstance of the Caledonian peasant strug- 
gling to contend with privations in secret, should stimulate 
the higher classes to redoubled energy, now that the pinch- 
ing economy of the English poor-law system, in spite of all 
attempts at concealment, attracts general notice. 

** In other parts of the kingdom^ the landlord and the far- 
mer have united in associations for promoting the internal 
industry of the country ; and, after some experience, have 
found that the Culture of Flax is one means of paying 
our own spare labourers with that money which would 
otherwise find its way into the pockets of our not over 
grateful neighbours on the continent. 

'* At their meetings, it has been stated that six millions 
sterling of British gold are annually paid for the article of 
flax alone, besides a very considerable sum for oil-cake, for 
the purpose of feeding cattle. Where raising of fiax has in 
consequence been resorted to^ the announced profits have 
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been higher than is usually derived from the culture of 
grain, besides the advantage to the community of the ad- 
ditional employment thereby afforded, in weeding, pulling-, 
rippling, watering, spreading, taking up, tying up in bunches, 
rolling, scutching : and why not in spinning; for it is found 
that as fine flax can be produced in this country as on the 
Continent, and it were a libel on our Scotch lasses to say 
that they could not, by practice, learn to spin as fine yam 
as those in any other land ? 

"But it is objected that farmers in Scotland are prohibited 
by the terms of their leases from cultivating flax. Is it 
meant by this that they are not so hostile to the practice as 
their landlords ? Should it be found by experience that a 
partial culture, or culture on a small scale, of this plant 
turns out to be beneficial to the farmer as well as the com- 
munity, will not Scotch landlords relax such prohibitory 
clauses where they exist, and allow of a certain per-centage 
of land on any farm being laid under this crop annually ? 
They will not surely be behind their brethren in England or 
Ireland, who not only allow, but encourage their tenantry 
to cultivate this useful plant. Oh, but, it is said, the cul- 
ture of flax will deteriorate the soil — this, however, is de- 
nied by some ; but granting that it adds nothing to the 
dunghill, if, as is found to be the case, it adds otherwise t6 
the farmer's profits, are there not now numerous substitutes 
for farm-yard dung to make up for a scourging crop on, say 
a fiftieth or a hundredth part of a farm ; and have we not 
now skilful chemists able to direct us to restore to the soil, 
by the many now available manures, those ingredients of 
which the flax may be found to have robbed it ? And would 
not the oil-cake, or, what is better, the crushed seed, not 
only be highly beneficial in the feeding-byre, but also as an 
enricher of the farm-yard manure ? 

" In this late climate, it may be objected that the working 
of flax would interfere with the labours of the harvest ; but 
the very small proportion raised on every farm could give 
little hindi-ance. The flax would be pulled before reaping 
commenced ; and in the olden time, the reapers found rimple 
time to spread the lint of a dewy morning before the corn 
was dry for cutting. Where, however, it might be deemed 
advisable to ripen the seed, and thus encroach on harvest 
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work, the crop is stooked, dried, and stacked with the seed, 
where it remains till spring, when labour is scarce, and when 
it is carefully threshed, watered, and the other necessary 
manipulations performed, at a time when labourers, male 
and female, would be otherwise idle. 

" In every district of Scotland there is great breadth of land 
still lying waste, on which by draining, fencing, and im- 
proving the climate by judiciously laid-off plantations, corn 
and flax might be profitably raised, and the pasturage im- . 
proved ; and allotments of land might be profitably let to 
small tenants, where scanty pasture is now only aflForded on 
bleak and exposed moors and hill-sides for half-starved 
sheep or cattle ; and by both these means, profitable em- 
ployment might be much increased to our redundant rural 
population, without forcing them to live in the unhealthy 
atmosphere of the manufactory, or to abandon their native 
land in pursuit of employment in our colonies, the labour 
market in which is already glutted. 

" These suggestions are submitted to the proprietary of 
Scotland, who have the power, and who have always shewn 
the will, to promote the interests of the labouring class, 
when their attention has been directed to the subject." — 
Farmer s Note-Book* 

FLAX IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY MEETING AT BALLINASLOE, 

IRELAND. 

Observing in the Agricultural Gazette, on Saturday, at 
page 744, that objections were made to the cultivation of 
dax by Mr. Beamish, at Ballinasloe, I think proper to give 
particulars as they appeared in that journal, hoping to con- 
vince that gentleman of his error, when he takes for his 
guide the productions of theorists^ in preference to the 
opinions of practical men ; and a^ I intend to notice his 
quotations from Mr. Stephen's " Book of the Farm", I shall 
first present my readers with Mr. Beamish's observations ; 
and after giving space to the answers of Messrs. Macartney, 
Walker, and Hazlett, gentlemen farmers from the north of 
Ireland^ whose remarks, from 30 years' practical experience 
in flax culture, will no doubt have their effect with British 
farmers, I hope to satisfy those who believe Mr. Stephen^s 
observations on the nature of the flax plant, that he has 
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imprudently, if not for himself unfortunately, touched on a 
subject that I am prepared to prove he is totally ignorant ofy 
however deserving his work may be on other matters con- 
nected with agriculture. 

FLAX i'mPROVBMBNT SOCIBTY. 

A meeting of the Flax Improvement Society was held 
at Ballinasloe, during the visit of the Irish Agricultural 
Society. The secretary read the report of the proceedings 
of the society for last year. After the report had been read, 
Charles Beamish, Esq., coimty Cork, proceeded to state 
some objections to the cultivation of flax, as being dete- 
riorating to the soil. He said: — ** According to Mr. 
Stephen, in his * Book of the Farm/ p. 1036, flax must 
be kept clear of weeds during the summer; and as to 
sowing grass seeds^ even the low growing white clover, 
amongst flax, it should make no difference to the flax plant 
whether it is choked by a valuable or a worthless plant, 
since both would equally be weeds in reference to it. Sowing 
flax on clean land will save much of the cost of weeding 
(that is, after a green crop), as turnips and potatoes, -the 
cleansing of which will have rendered the soil comparatively 
clean for flax. If flax be thus cultivated, in lieu of a com 
crop, its culture may be practised without much dete- 
rioration to the land ; but if it be determined to regard flax 
as a green crop, and cause a com crop ^o follow it, the land 
wiU in time assuredly feel the scourging effects of such a 
system, and oblige its cultivators to abandon it altogether. 
It should never be lost sight of, in considering this question, 
that to raise flax must bring it into competition with white 
crops, and not green crops ; because, to raise it as a green 
crop would be to deteriorate its quality, by bringing it into 
immediate contact with manure ;'and if it be raised without 
manure as a fallow crop, it must deteriorate the soil ma- 
terially ; no species of crop being more scourging to the soil 
than flax, not even a crop of turnip seed. In the harvest- 
ing a flax crop, we are placed in tiiis dilemma, that either 
the quality of the flax, or the seed, must be sacrificed. The 
seed separately will not pay the expense of culture. Seed 
is produced from 6 to 1^ bushels per acre; taking the high- 
est at 12 bushels, that is one and a half quarter; ancT taking it 
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©ISO for granted, that it will all be fit for sowing, and worth 
3/. per quarter (the highest piice given in 1844), the gross 
return would only be 4L IO5. per acre. The flax crop 
varies in weight ; of rough dried fibre (according to season 
and soil), from 8 to 10 cwt. per acre ; and, taking the high 
produce, 5 cwt. per acre of dressed flax, at the highest price 
in 1844 of 6/. per ton, the yield will be 3H., from which 
have to be deducted the expenses of beetling, scutching, and 
heckling, and waste and loss of straw for manure, when the 
profit will not exceed 8/. per acre ; but though such a profit 
would certainly repay the expenses of cultivation, yet it 
presents the most favourable view that can be taken, even 
with the sacrifice of the seed. In Ireland, the case, I 
believe, will be the same, though much of the soil of that 
country, being mossy, is more favourable to the growth of 
flax than that of England or Scotland ; yet, even there, it 
will be found impracticable to raise good flax and good 
seed from the same piece of ground at the same time ; and if 
the seed is not good the oil -cake will be bad." 

Opinions on thb prbsbnt Flax Agitation in Ireland, 
page 1018. — Mr. Henderson, the successful competitor for 
Irish flax, exhibited at Belfast in 1843, gives his rotation 
of cropping as follows : — " 1. Potatoes or turnips, dunged 
and limed. 2. Winter wheat. 3. Flax. 4. Clover and 
rye-grass cut for hay , being top-dressed with soot. 5. Pas- 
ture. 6. Pasture. 7. Oats. 8. Flax. Flax coming after 
a corn crop, as above, is injurious to the condition of the 
«oil; and sowing down clover with flax, after a white 
crop, is as bad husbandry as can be ; and were it practised 
on land which had grown clover for a long time, clover 
would soon cease to grow. In Ireland, where the culture 
of clover is but of recent introduction, it may grow well for 
some time under anv treatment ; but the Irish farmer should 
be awcu-e of the nature of this plant, and rule his practice by 
our experience, which would warn him against putting so 
useful a plant to the trial here recommended. Flax will, no 
doubt, g^ow of finer quality, after a white crop, on land 
in good condition, or on soil naturally fertile ; as on such 
soils it would be coarse, and apt to branch, if grown after 
a msmuring ; and if the main object of the Irish farmer is to 
desire to grow flax of the finest quality, it would be better 
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BcatchiDg. However, in order that British farmers may per- 
fectly understand the exact expenses of growing flax in 
Ireland, I shall explain it, by supposing I have an acre of land 
that has been well drained and in clean condition, and had 
been well manured last year for potatoes or turnips with 
good rich farm-yard manure, and a crop of barley had been 
produced off it this season. J would have it deeply ploughed 
before November, and about the middle of March ploughed 
again ; therefore it would cost me as follows : — 

2 days' ploughing .... 

1 „ harrowing, sowing, and rolling . 
Rent of 1 acre .... 

Poor-rates and taxes .... 
Sundry expenses already made out 
Scutching additional 2 1 stones of flax 



Having shown the exact expenses of one acre of flax in 
Ireland when managed with economy, by those who know 
the proper system of cultivation, I consider it but fair 
towards flax-growing to say that there are hundreds in Ire- 
land Uke the Rev. G. Ash, of Bellaghy, who had — 

53^ stones of flax on 1 acre, which, at Ss. 6d. £ s. d. 
per stone, would amount to . . 22 12 7^ 

And on a crop similar to this there have been 
many instances of more than 25 bushels of 
seed grown on 1 acre in Norfolk and in 
Ireland, at 7^. • • . • . 8 15 
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As this is a proof that the Beveland farmers might profit 
by Irish instructions, I hope your correspondent ** T. C. M." 
will not forget to inform them of the fact, and I also hope 
he will be more particular in the future letter he promises 
to furnish you with. J. H. Dickson. 

FLAX importations AT DUNDBB. 

As British farmers, unacquainted with flax-cultivatioD, 
cannot form an idea of the quantity of flax that we are 
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obliged to import, I beg to call their attention to the number 
of vessels that have (in 6 days this month) entered into the 
port of Dundee from Russia. 

ARRIVALS OP SHIPS WITH PLAX AT DUNPEE. 



Year and 










Month. 


No. 


Vessel. 


Master. 


Countries. 


184d. 


1 








9th Oct. 


Clio 


Maitland 


Riga 


10 „ 
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Esker 


Patullo 


Narva 


ff 
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Clio 


Brown 


Pernau 


ft 


4 


Cordova 


Cook 


Lieben 


)> 


5 


Cyrus 


Foreman 


Riga 


ft 


6 


Rose 


Hutcheson 


)f 


» 


7 


Antelope 


Moir 


Petersburg 


jf 
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Robert 


Schultz 


)) 


If 
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Margaret 


Lewis 


»» 


it 


10 


Wilhelmina 


Schultz 


Konigsberg 


jt 


11 


Thetis 


Nedman 


If 


}t 


12 


Helena 


Reid 


Pillau 


H „ 


13 


Beadwell 


India 


Reval 


jt 


14 


Lucas 


»> 


»» 


»* 


15 


Morgiana 


Inglis 


Narva 


yt 


16 


Commodore 


Watt 


Riga 


12 „ 


17 


Glamis Castle 


Duncan 


Pernau 


»> 


18 


John Hector 


Leslie 


Riga 


tf 


19 


Jean 


Stortmouth 


>> 


ty 


20 


Amsterdam 


Juncstor 


Konigsberg 


yt 


21 


Elina 


Harrow 


>f 


*> 


22 


Obkebna 


Weir 


Embden 


»y 


23 


Blackness 


Anderson 


Petersburg 


yy 


24 


Gratitude 


Archer 


Pernau 


yy 


25 


Bellona 


Henderson 


Narva «• 


ft 


26 


Ebra Moir 


Clark 


Konigsberg 


>» 


27 


Scotia ^ 


Mears 


Petersburg 


15 ,, 


28 


Mary 


Fletcher 


Riga 


»» 


29 


Eliza 


Cook 


»» 



As additional employment for agricultural labourers must 
be desirable, when we are so well aware of the rapid 
increase in our population, I consider the remarks of Mr. 
Gorrie, of Erroll, as they appeared in the Scottish Farmers 
Journal, not out of place, and therefore have resolved to 
giv^them a page in this volume. 

THE CULTURE OF FLAX AS A PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 
FOR RURAL LABOURERS IN SCOTLAND. 

Bi/ Mr, Arch. Gorrie, Annatt Cottage, near Err oil. 

*' To whatever cause it may be ascribed, it is too obvious 
that the market for rural labour has of late become over- 

L 
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stocked. In the years that are gone by, a slight coni'» 
petition existed amongst farmers in engaging ploughmen at 
the feeing markets ; and the farmer that neglected to hire till 
near the Martinmas term, had to put up with the refuse of the 
market, for which he had sometimes to pay a higher price. 

"In those days, Midsummer was the feeing market-day to 
which all and sundry resorted ; and the effects of treating^ 
ploughmen were often too apparent by the unlucky behaviour 
in the streets of these honest sons of toil. Indeed, Mid« 
summer day was to them the grand jubilee day on which 
they were courted, and assumed the uncontrolled liberty of 
having ' word about* with their employer. But, as the 
demand began to slacken, the feeing market days were 
held later in the season — the tone of the honest ploughmen, 
which, even in their heyday, never exceeded a coarse, though 
not ill-intended, joke, gradually became more subdued ; an 
unusual air of seriousness and sobriety was observed in 
the crowded streets in the afternoon ; and, if it was known 
that any farmer had not engaged his full complement of 
hands, he was sure to receive numerous applications by ex- 
cellent ploughmen, who began to dread the want of that 
employment to which they were accustomed, and which 
habit had rendered easy and agreeable. It was painfully 
symptomatic of a decline in British agriculture to hear these 
hardy and industrious men, on making unsuccessful appli- 
cations for employment, declare, whatever were their merits, 
that now it was impossible, if they left a former master, to 
find another without the use of influence in their behalf ; 
and, in the higher districts particularly, many had to 
betake themselves to the precarious means of providing 
subsistence for themselves and their families by what they 
termed *orra work/ that is, at any sort of work they 
might find. That matters have now come to this with that 
useful class, is a painful truth, which few will attempt to 
deny. 

** To try to account for such a state of things would 
exceed the limits of this communication. It may be more 
profitable to ofi^er a few suggestions, shewing how capital 
may be invested in creating employment for our rural 
population, with the certainty of a fair return for such in- 
vestment. 
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** In days of yore, the spinning-wheel gave ample em- 
ployment to the female part of the population of Scotland ; 
but steam-power has gradually, and now entirely, superseded 
that sort of labour ; and, hitherto, no substitute has been 
found for the female at a distance from the spinning-mill. 
Whilst the male population were regularly employed, this 
evil was not felt in aU its magnitude ; but, now that both 
sexes have to meet a glutted labour-market, if some remedy 
be not speedily found, starvation must be the inevitable 
consequence. 

'^ In England and in Ireland, where poor-laws threaten to 
absorb a considerable proportion of the capital of the 
wealthy, self-interest, aided by the far more noble motives 
of humanity, has aroused the attention of the higher classes 
to the ways and means that may be employed for ame- 
liorating the condition of the labouring population by fur- 
nishing them with the means of earning a livelihood. 

'^ In Scotland, somehow, a spirit of laudable independence 
pervades the labouring classes ; and this very spirit has a 
tendency to conceal the real extent of suffering ; for, although 
hitherto the wealthy in England and in Ireland may have, 
the start of that class of our part of the island, it must not 
be inferred that they are less alive to feel for the hardships 
of their fellow men, or less willing to relieve their sufferings ; 
but the very circumstance of the Caledonian peasant strug- 
gling to contend with privations in secret, should stimulate 
the higher classes to redoubled energy, now that the pinch- 
ing economy of the English poor-law system, in spite of all 
attempts at concealment, attracts general notice. 

"In other parts of the kingdom, thelandlordandthe far- 
mer have united in associations for promoting the internal 
industry of the country ; and, after some experience, have 
found that the Culture op Flax is one means of paying 
our own spare labourers with that money which would 
otherwise find its way into the pockets of our not over 
grateful neighbours on the continent. 

'^ At their meetings, it has been stated that six millions 
sterling of British gold are annually paid for the article of 
flax alone, besides a very considerable sum for oil-cake, for 
the purpose of feeding cattle. Where raising of flax has in 
consequence been resorted to^ the announced profits have 
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been higher than is aBoaDy derived finom the cohnre of 
grain, besides the advantage to the commimitY of the ad- 
ditional employment thereby afforded, in weeding, pulling, 
rippling, watenng, spreading, takingnp, tying np m bonches, 
rolling, scntching : and why not in spinning ; for it is foimd 
that as fine flax can be produced in this conntry as on the 
Continent, and it were a hbel on onr Scotch lasses to say 
that they conld not, by practice, learn to spin as fine yam 
as those in any other land ? 

"But it is objected that farmers in Scotland are prohibited 
by the terms of their leases from cultivating flax. Is it 
meant by this that they are not so hostile to the practice as 
their landlords ? Should it be found by experience that a 
partial culture, or culture on a small scale, of this plant 
tarns out to be beneficial to the farmer as well as the com- 
munity, will not Scotch landlords relax such prohibitory 
clauses where they exist, and allow of a certain per-centage 
of land on any farm being laid under this crop annually ? 
They will not surely be behind their brethren in Ekigland or 
Ireland, who not only allow, but encourage their tenantry 
to cultivate this useful plant. Oh, but, it is said, the cul- 
ture of flax win deteriorate the soil — this, however, is de- 
nied by some ; but granting that it adds nothing to the 
dunghill, if, as is found to be the case, it adds otherwise t6 
the farmer's profits, are there not now numerous substitutes 
for farm*yard dung to make ap for a scourging crop on, say 
a fiftieth or a hundredth part of a farm ; and have we not 
now skilful chemists able to direct us to restore to the soil, 
by the many now available manures, those ingredients of 
which the flax may be found to have robbed it ? And would 
not the oil-cake, or, what is better, the crushed seed, not 
only be highly beneficial in the feeding-byre, but also as an 
enricher of the farm-yard manure ? 

" In this late climate, it may be objected that the working 
of flax would interfere with the labours of the harvest ; but 
the very small proportion raised on every farm could give 
little hindrance. The flax would be pulled before reaping 
commenced ; and in the olden time, the reapers found dmple 
time to spread the lint of a dewy morning before the corn 
was dry for cutting. Where, however, it might be deemed 
advisable to ripen the seed, and thus encroach on harvest 
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work, the crop is stooked, dried, and stacked with the seed, 
where it remains till spring, when labour is scarce, and when 
it is carefully threshed, watered, and the other necessary 
manipulations performed, at a time when labourers, male 
and female, would be otherwise idle. 

" In every district of Scotland there is great breadth of land 
still lying waste, on which by draining, fencing, and im- 
proving the climate by judiciously laid-off plantations, corn 
and flax might be profitably raised, and the pasturage im- 
proved ; and allotments of land might be profitably let to 
small tenants, where scanty pasture is now only afforded on 
bleak and exposed moors and hill-sides for half-starved 
sheep or cattle ; and by both these means, profitable em- 
ployment might be much increased to our redundant rural 
population, without forcing them to live in the unhealthy 
atmosphere of the manufactory, or to abandon their native 
land in pursuit of employment in our colonies, the labour 
market in which is already glutted. 

" These suggestions are submitted to the proprietary of 
Scotland, who have the power, and who have always shewn 
the will, to promote the interests of the labouring class, 
when their attention has been directed to the subject.*' — 
Farmers Note-Book. 

FLAX IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY MEETING AT BALLINASLOE, 

IRELAND. 

Observing in the Agricultural Gazette, on Saturday, at 
page 744, that objections were made to the cultivation of 
flax by Mr. Beamish, at Ballinasloe, I think proper to give 
particulars as they appeared in that journal, hoping to con- 
vince that gentleman of his error, when he takes for his 
guide the productions of theorists, in preference to the 
opinions of practical men ; and a^ I intend to notice his 
quotations from Mr. Stephen's ^^ Book of the Farm", I shall 
first present my readers with Mr. Beamish's observations ; 
and after giving space to the answers of Messrs. Macartney, 
Walker, and Hazlett, gentlemen farmers from the north of 
Ireland^ whose remarks, from 30 years' practical experience 
in flax culture, will no doubt have their effect with British 
farmers, I hope to satisfy those who beUeve Mr. Stephen's 
observations on the nature of the flax plant, that he has 
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impmdently, if not for himself imfortanately, touched on a 
subject that I am prepared to prove he is totally ignorant of 9 
however deserving his work may be on other matters con- 
nected with agricoltore. 

FLAX IMPROVXMBNT SOCISTT. 

A meeting of the Flax Improvement Society was held 
at Ballinasloe, during the visit of the Irish Agricultural 
Society. The secretiuy read the report of the proceedings 
of the society for last year. After the report had been read, 
Charles Beamish, £^., county Cork, proceeded to state 
some objections to the cultivation of flax, as being dete- 
riorating to the soil. He said: — ** According to Mr. 
Stephen, in his ' Book of the Farm,' p. 1036, flax must 
be kept dear of weeds during the summer; and as to 
sowing grass seeds^even the low growing white clover, 
amongst flax, it should make no difference to the flax plant 
whether it is choked by a valuable or a worthless plant, 
since both would equally be weeds in reference to it. Sowing 
flax on clean land will save much of the cost of weeding 
(that is, after a green crop), as turnips and potatoes, -the 
cleansing of which will have rendered the soil comparatively 
clean for flax. If flax be thus cultivated, in Ueu of a com 
crop, its culture may be practised without much dete- 
rioration to the land ; but if it be determined to regard flax 
as a green crop, and cause a com crop ^o follow it, the land 
will in time assuredly feel the scourging effects of such a 
system, and oblige its cultivators to abandon it altogether. 
It should never be lost sight of, in considering this question, 
that to raise flax must bring it into competition with white 
crops, and not green crops ; because, to raise it as a green 
crop would be to deteriorate its quality, by bringing it into 
immediate contact with manure ;'and if it be raised without 
manure as a fallow crop, it must deteriorate the soil ma- 
terially ; no species of crop being more scourging to the soil 
than flax, not even a crop of turnip seed. In the harvest- 
ing a flax crop, we are placed in this dilemma, that either 
the quality of the flax, or the seed, must be sacrificed. The 
seed separately will not pay the expense of culture. Seed 
is produced Arom 6 to 12 bushels per acre; taking the high- 
est at 12 bushels, that is one and a half quarter; an J taking it 
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fdso for granted, that it will all be fit for sowing, and worth 
3/. per quarter (the highest price given in 1844), the gross 
return would only be 41, IO5. per acre. The flax crop 
varies in weight ; of rough dried fibre (according to season 
and soil), from 8 to 10 cwt. per acre ; and, taking the high 
produce, 5 cwt. per acre of dressed flax, at the highest price 
in 1844 of 6Z. per ton, the yield will be 3H., from which 
have to be deducted the expenses of beetling, scutching, and 
heckling, and waste and loss of straw for manure, when the 
profit will not exceed SL per acre ; but though such a profit 
would certainly repay the expenses of cultivation, yet it 
presents the most favourable view that can be taken, even 
with the sacrifice of the seed. In Ireland, the case, I 
beUeve, will be the same, though much of the soil of that 
country, being mossy, is more favourable to the growth of 
flax than that of England or Scotland ; yet, even there, it 
will be found impracticable to raise good flax and good 
seed from the same piece of ground at the same time ; and if 
the seed is not good the oil-cake will be bad." 

Opinions on thb presbnt Flax Agitation in Ireland, 
page 1018. — Mr. Henderson, the successful competitor for 
Irish flax, exhibited at Belfast in 1843, gives his rotation 
of cropping as follows : — ** 1. Potatoes or turnips, dunged 
and limed. 2. Winter wheat. 3. Flax. 4. Clover and 
rye-grass cut for hay, being top-dressed with soot. 5. Pas- 
ture. 6. Pasture. 7. Oats. 8. Flax. Flax coming after 
a corn crop, as above, is injurious to the condition of the 
«oil; and sowing down clover with flax, after a white 
crop, is as bad husbandry as can be ; and were it practised 
on land which had grown clover for a long time, clover 
would soon cease to grow. In Ireland, where the culture 
of clover is but of recent introduction, it may grow well for 
some time under anv treatment ; but the Irish farmer should 
be awcu-e of the nature of this plant, and rule his practice by 
our experience, which would warn him against putting so 
useful a plant to the trial here recommended. Flax will, no 
doubt, g^ow of finer quality, after a white crop, on land 
in good condition, or on soil naturally fertile ; as on such 
soils it would be coarse, and apt to branch, if grown after 
a msmuring ; and if the main object of the Irish farmer is to 
desire to grow flax of the finest quaUty, it would be better 
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to acquaint him at once of the deteriorating effect of flait 
thus cultivated, upon the condition of the soil, than to 
encourage him to make the other crops he raises subservient 
to flax, and to inculcate in him a wrong opinion. There 
seems another wrong opinion abroad in Ireland, in regard 
to flax» that that really valuable plant is neglected in its 
culture ; and that, were it not for the neglect of the Irish 
farmer he would be much wealthier than he is. He should 
be distinctly assured that, in making money in cultivating 
flax, he must do it either at the sacrifice of com or dete- 
rioration of soil ; for both corn and soil he cannot continue 
to have, in perfection, along with fine flax. Albert D. Thaer, 
who conducted a large experimental agricultural academical 
establishment under the Prussian Government, in the neighr 
bourhood of Berlin, from 1804 to 1828, says, in his 
* Principles of Agriculture,* page 537, ' Flax must not be 
grown again, till after a considerable interval, on land which 
has once borne it. It is thought that a space of at least 
nine years ought to intervene between two crops of this 
plant, even in countries where the soil appears best adapted 
for its cultivation, and where that cultivation is most suc- 
cessfully carried on, as, for example, in Belgium/ " 

I have not perused the "Book of the Farm ;" but I must 
suppose, as Mr. Beamish condemns flax-culture, that he 
brings forward Mr. Stephen's strongest arguments against 
it ; however, I beg to call attention to the reply his obser- 
vations met with from practical men. 

After Mr. Beamish had ended his speech, which appeared 
to excite universal dissatisfaction among the experienced 
flax-growers of the north, Mr. Macartney stepped forward 
on the court- table' and said that, " whatever conclusions 
Mr. Stephens might have arrived at in any theoretical in- 
vestigation, it was a fact which they (the flax-growers of 
the north of Ireland) had proved by more than 30 years' 
experience, that flax was not a deteriorating crop when 
properly cultivated and handled. " 

The Secretary having called upon G. T. Reilly, Esq-, to 
get upon the table, he rose and said, " My lord, the secretary 
has requested me to get upon the court-table, but I feel 
that I am in my proper position in the advocate's seat ; for 
I am an earnest advocate for extending the cultivation of 
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the flax crop." After having aptly criticised Mr. Beamish's 
remarks as being an indictment against the flax crop, for 
having done serious injury to some land in the county of 
Cork, " he hoped the gentlemen present would be wilhng to 
listen to every exculpatory evidence in its behalf." He (Mr. 
Reilly) replied to a question put to him by Mr. Macartney* 
that **he would caution gentlemen-farmers from engaging to 
any great extent in the cultivation of flax, unless for the 
humane consideration of giving employment to the la- 
bourer." 

Mr. Walker, an extensive County Down farmer, and who 
annually cultivates Jrom 40 to 60 acres of flax, came 
forward, at the request of the noble chairman, to state 
the result of his practice. He (Mr. Walker) said that, 
'* after many years' experience of flax-cultivation, he found 
there was a profit on an average crop, of from 15/. to 20/., 
annually, per acre, after payment of all expenses. The 
rotation he would recommend from practice was, a five- 
course shift ; the flax to be sown in every alternate rotation ; 
some other crop to be taken during the intermediate one ; 
and on no account should flax be sown at shorter intervals 
than seven years. He found that flax did not deteriorate 
the soil for producing any other description of crop : although, 
when sown too closely in succession, the flax crop itself was 
not so good afi when sown according to the rotation he bad 
stated." In answer to a question put by Sir Percy Nugent, 
he (Mr. Walker) said that ''a small portion of the flax, next 
_ the root, was injured by the clover ; but he also found that 
the clover waa materially benefited by being grown with a 
flax crop. It was a crop which gave more employment to 
the labourer than any other, and at a time of the year when 
labourers' services were Httle required ; as a large farmer 
could have his flax pulled and otherwise treated before the 
harvest operations commenced ; it was thus a very con* 
venient crop for an extensive farmer." 

Sir Percy Nugent then observed, that '* the opinion in 
Westmeath was, that the fibre of the flax was injured by 
allowing the seed to become ripe for use. Mr. Walker 
stated, in reply, that the general custom was to allow the 
flax to stand too long. He conceived that it should be 
pulled before becoming * dead ripe,' otherwise, the quality of 
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the fibre would be deteriorated. In reply to a question 
regarding the time that flax should be allowed to lie on the 
ground, Mr. Walker stated " that it depended greatly on the 
state of the weather ; but from eight to ten days were g-ene- 
rally required. The ground best suited for spreading it on 
was a newly-mown meadow, and that, if thinly spread, it 
did not require to be turned." 

Mr. Hazlett, agriculturist to the Max Improvement So- 
ciety, was next called upon by the Secretary to detail some 
of the modes practised in the growing and handling of flax. 
Mr. Hazlett stated that " the soil best suited for growing 
flax was a strong loam on a clay subsoil. He stated that 
the diflference in favour of the flax when pulled green, and 
when allowed to become ripe, was 4/. per acre. The pro* 
duceof an acre, if pulled green, would realize 20Z., whereas, 
when allowed to become ripe, it was worth only 1 6L ; but 
the green bolls were only worth SL per acre, while the ripe 
ones amounted to 4 barrels, which, at 21. each, would be 
worth SL per acre, thus leaving a balance of 1/. in favour 
of the ripened flax." 

Mr. M* Arthur, Rand alstown, stated that '^the depth to 
which the root of the flax plant descended in search of food 
being from 2 to 3 J feet, he considered that flax was not an 
exhausting crop to the surface soil, as two-thirds or three- 
fourths of its inorganic food was drawn from the subsoil-— 
the surface being thus comparatively at rest." — Diiblin Far" 
mers* Gaeeite. 

Now as it appears by Mr. Beamish's statement that Mr> 
Stephen says that if a corn-crop follows flax, the eflects of 
such a system will oblige its cultivators to abandon it alto- 
gether, I will just beg attention to a few observations 
made by a gentleman at the <* Markethill Agricultural Meet- 
ing" in Ireland, last spring, as a proof that clover and grass, 
and thin oats of tl|e best quality, have been grown after flax. 

Mr. Herd — ** I have had much experience in both 
draining and subsoiling, these eight or nine years past. In 
Gosford demesne we have made nearly 100 miles of drains. 
To mention aU the benefits arising Arom furrow-draining 
would take up too much time ; every practical farmer knows 
when his land is wet he can neither put in his crop in season 
nor take it out ; neither will it ripen regularly, presenting 
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always a number of green patches. He must, consequently, 
lose one part of the crop by waiting on the other ; and at 
the same time will not have more than half a crop for all 
his labour and expense. I shall merely call your attention 
to one field which I furrow-drained and subsoil-ploughed 
about five years ago ; it is well known by several gentlemen 
here present, that worse land could scarcely he found. I 
am sure that a farmer who had 50 acres of the same kind 
(without paying any rent for it) could not make a com- 
fortable living off it. After being furrow-drained and 
subsoil-ploughed, the first year, I put it in turnips, and in 
part of that field I had 39 tons of Swedish turnips to the 
English acre. I have since had an excellent crop of flax 
and oats, and two crops of clover and grass off the same 
field ; and last season it grew a crop of oats, which averaged, 
in length, from 6 feet to 6 feet 3 inches. His lordship's 
schoolmaster had half an acre for a potato-garden off this 
field, which was not drained* but had been manured succes- 
sively for seven years, and this year I got that half-acre 
into the field ; and the fact is, there were only about two 
stooks on it (of inferior quality), for every three I had on 
the other, which J think is a very good proof of the advan- 
tages to be reaped from furrow-draining and subsoilin^. 
The drained portion was also the soonest ripe. This field 
has been lately ploughed ; and any one who recollects what 
it was before wUl now find both its colour and nature com- 
pletely changed, verifying exactly what Mr. Blacker has just 
explained." 

In addition to Mr. Herd's observations, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, from many years' experience in flax-growing, 
and observations that I have been enabled to make upon the 
practice pursued by several flax-growing farmers, that the 
statement or advice Mr. Stephen pretends to be competent 
to give on flax-culture, cannot be founded upon practical 
results. On the contrary, it appears to me to be founded 
altogether on erroneous ideas. I have sown flax in April ; 
and before it came up, I have sown clover and grass-seed, 
and caused a man to walk up and down the ridges, with a 
large thorn-bush after him, as a sort of harrow, and after 
that caused the field to be rolled; and I found I could calcu- 
late with confidence on having an excellent crop of otoyer 
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With less seed, than if I had sown it with any other crop. 
I always thought the poDiiig of the flax moulded the plants 
of dover from the laxariant appearance the field would have 
in one month after the flax was carted away ; and hke Mr. 
Herd, I have had most abundant crops of oats after flax, 
and therefore I can confidently deny the correctness of Mr. 
Stephen's assertions. 

Mr. Beamish asserts (his anthority hong Mr. Stephen's 
work), that to raise flax without manure (that is to take a 
crop of flax after bailey, the ground being well manured 
previously for turnip or potatoes), it will deteriorate the 
soil materially, no species of crop being more scourging to 
the soil than flax, not even a crop of turnip-seed. Now , I 
will not stop here to show what additional profit a good 
crop of flax will produce over all other crops, to restore 
those ingredients of which it will (like all kinds of crops) 
rob the soil, but I will produce other evidence, to prove that 
in this assertion also Mr. Stephen has fallen into error. 

In the Irish Farmers' Journal of the 26th March last, the 
editor, in his remarks on Dr. Kane's work, says, " In the 
case of the flax-plant, to which our author has paid more 
than ordinary attention, it is seen that the really valuable 
part, the fibre, is produced from ingredients supplied by the 
atmosphere ; and however much it may be regarded as an 
exhauster of the soil on which it is produced, yet it cannot 
be said to be an exhauster of the farm, the materials origi- 
nally derived from the soil being' again returned to it after 
the plant has undergone the manufacturing process. 

" Hence this fibre, which constitutes the entire money 
value of the flax-crop, is produced during the life of the 
plant by the elements of the atmosphere ; and the materials 
taken from the manure, and from the soil, are, in reality, 
employed by the plant in organising substances which do 
not make any return to the farmer, but which are, on the 
contrary, under certain circumstances, considered to be 
positively a disadvantage. It is, therefore^ of importance, 
that it should be understood, that, by a proper system, the 
growth of flax and similar fibre crops would be destitute of 
all exhausting influence. That the materials drawn from 
the soil by such a crop would be found in the waste pro- 
dufcft of its manufacture, and would be available by being 
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returned to the soil, to restore it to its original condition of 
fertility. In order to render this principle fully intelligible, 
I shall enter into some detail regarding the processes to 
which the flax is subjected, and the nature of the products 
obtained from it. 

"The flax, when it has grown to suitable maturity, 
according as the design is to allow it to ripen its seed or 
not, is pulled, and either immediately, or in the next spare 
season, according to the circumstances of the locality, it is 
subjected to the process termed rotting, or watering. In 
the stem of the flax there may be recognised three struc* 
tures ; the outer skin, or epidermis, covering a close net- 
work of fibres, which incloses the plant as in a sheath, and 
in the centre a stem of dense pithy material. The fibrous 
network is connected together by a glutinous matter, which 
must be decomposed before the fibres can be separated from 
the stem ; and it is to soften and rot this substance that the 
plant is steeped. If the steeping be continued too long, 
the fibre itself may rot, and be weakened and injured in 
quality : if the steeping be not continued long enough, the 
fibres are not thoroughly separated from each other, and 
the quality of the flax is coarser than it might be. The 
genera] tendency is not to rot the flax enough, but it is a 
process requiring very careful management and attention to 
conduct it with the greatest advantage. 

** Having already carried our notice this week beyond its 
due limits, we must reserve our concluding remarks on the 
* Industrial Resources of Ireland' for another occasion." 

Now, if experiments corroborated by the opinions of such 
a man as Professor Kane will not remove prejudices created 
by theoretical delusion, I am at a loss, to know what will 
have the desired effect. If Mr. Stephen be right (and that 
I altogether deny) in saying that flax is more exhausting 
than a wheat or barley crop, the question is, what will be 
the additional amount that the farmer can gain hy fiax^ 
culture^ to enable him to restore his land ? Is there any 
crop that will leav^ the farmer from 15/. to 20/. per acre 
clear profit but flax ? I say. There is not ; and I need 
not bring another proof, after Mr. Walker and Mr. Hazlett's 
remarks, to corroborate my statements. Mr. Stephen 
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asserts, that from 6 to 12 bashels of seed per acre is the 
most that can be had, and he values it at 3/. ; whilst Mr. 
Hazlett values the seed of one acre at 8/., a sum sufficient to 
pay the expenses of cultivating an acre ; and we have 
plenty of proof, that from 29 to 32 bushels of seed per 
acre were produced last year in Norfolk. Again, Mr. 
Stephen asserts the flax-crop varies in weight, from 3 to 
10 cwt. per acre, according to the soil and season; and 
taking the highest produce, 5 cwt. of dressed flax, at the 
highest price in 1844, 61. per ton, the yield would be 3U. ; 
from which deduct expenses of beetUng, scutching, and 
heckling, waste and loss of straw for manure, when the 
profit will not exceed 8Z. per acre. 

Now I confess this calculation is to me a complete puzzle, 
and as I neither can make out what he means by addition, 
subtraction, or multiplication, I am of opinion Mr. Stephen, 
or I must go to school before we write more on this subject, 
61, per ton the highest price for flax in 1 844 ! who ever 
heard of such? the yield SIZ. and profit 8Z. per acre. Does 
Mr. Stephen mean 6/. per cwt., and that there was 3U. 
worth of flax less expenses growing, &c., 23Z. per acre, 
leaving 8Z. profit ? I can make no more of this ; however^ 
I shoidd like to see the items that make up 2SL expenses, 
incurred in growing one acre of fiax, having said, and not 
hesitating to repeat it, that 8/. will cover it. 

There is nothing in his observations that so completely 
proves his ignorance of the value of flax and the expenses 
incurred in its cultivation, as his bringing forward, as part of 
the farmer's expenses, the heckling, as in wo instance has, 
the spinner ever been known to purchase from a farmer 
heckled flax, as the flax is always sold by them in the rough 
state, after being scutched ; he also asserts, " that in harvest- 
ing the flax crop we are placed in a dilemma, either the 
quality of the flax, or the seed must bb sacrificed :" there 
can be nothing more preposterous than this assertion. 

No man that ever grew flax could fall into such an error 
as to represent that either must he sacrificed. If the flax be 
allowed to get full ripe, the seed will be better no doubt for 
sowing, and the flax will not be so oily or good ; therefore, 
those who want to rear their own seed for sowing had 
better keep a few ridges or perches to get full ripe for that 
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purpose. The flax may be Is, 6d. or 2s, 6d, per stone less 
in value than if pulled more green ; but to talk of sacrifice of 
either is truly absurd. Instead of seed being worse for feed- 
ing, by being saved a little in the green state, when there is 
not so much oil in it, as when full ripe, the seed being then 
more composed of vegetable juice is really better for food. 
Mr. Stephen might just as well argue, that upland hay 
saved in the green state, when the vegetable sap is all in the 
stem, WILL BE BAD, as to say, '^ the oil cake from such seed 

MUST BB BAD." 

I deny that it will be so, because of being saved before it 
abstracts all the oil from the fibre ; and the experiments 
made in Norfolk, by gentlemen who have tried feeding on 
home-grown seed and foreign cake, must be sufficient to 
condemn the assertions of mere theoretical writers. 

I have by this morning's post (Nov. 7th, 1845), received 
the Leeds Intelligencer, from which I copy the following ex- 
tracts, **Inl830, there was not a flax-spinning mill in opera- 
tion in Ireland; at present there are in Ulster fifty-one in full 
work, some of them amongst the largest in the United 
Kingdom. They employ 18,000 persons^ there is a million 
and a quarter of money sunk in the buildings and machinery, 
and they requirea floating capital of 600,000Z." 

This statement is not altogether correct : Messrs. T. and A. 
Mulholland of Belfast had their large cotton factory, which 
was burned down in 1828, rebuilt, and commenced spinning 
flax in 1 829, — there were two small flax-spinning mills prior 
to this near Armagh and Newry, and Messrs. J. Grim- 
shaw & Son turned their print works in 1 830 to flax-spinning, 
and Messrs. Boomer & Co., and several others, printers and 
cotton- spinners, followed their example, because of the in- 
creased demand for the article of flax and tow yarns, which 
continued to sell freely at double the price that it is just now. 

As the public can only form a correct judgment on a sub- 
ject that leads to discussion, by having the expressed 
opinions of both parties placed before them^ — I have thought 
proper (because of Mr. Stephen's complaints of misrepre- 
sentation of Mr, Beamish' s quotations from his work) to 
insert his reply, and beg the reader to turn back to page 47, 
and judge of the fact. 

"Discussion ON Flax Culture at Ballinaslob. — In the 
Agricultural Gazette of the 22nd November, page 791, is a 
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letter from Mr. J. H. Dickson, on the discussion of flax* 
culture at Ballinasloe, in which my name is treated in a very 
unceremonious manner. Fair criticism, no author who writes 
for the puhhc has a right to complain of ; hut misrepresent- 
ations are unfair to every author. I am willing to believe 
that the misrepresentations of Mr. Dickson are not wilful ; 
and yet he does not quote correctly from your Nunber at 
page 744, to which he refers ; and these quotations again are 
not accurately and fairly given from my book. As he, 
however, seems to write in earnest, I am also willing" to 
believe him when he says that ' I have not read the Book 
of the Farm,' " and I dare say he thinks the book the pro- 
duction of a mere theorist, and that I am a creature of 
' theoretical delusion.* Now what I would suggest to Mr. 
Dickson is this, to read my book, at least what is said in it 
on the subject which has given rise to his remarks, and to 
ascertain whether my sentiments on the effects of the growth 
of flax onr the soil are in accordance with the sentiments and 
experience of Scottish farmers on that subject. If he do this, 
and afterwards adhere to the sentiments he has expressed 
towards me, both in the letter and the spirit, then I shall 
respect the position he has honestly taken up. And I also 
suggest that should Mr. Dickson be in Edinburgh ere long, 
he will favour me with a call, and judge for himself whether 
he or I know most of practical agriculture. Should he 
refuse to do either, then I must protest against his presump- 
tion in publicly criticising, in a rude manner, the works of a 
writer he has never read. Before concluding, it is necessary 
that I correct a typographical error which appears in my 
book. In mentioning the price of dressed flax the error 
consists in saying 6L per ton, whereas the price should have 
been 61, per cwt., or 120/. per ton, the highest price usually 
given for flax. This error is very obvious, for only a short 
way above I had stated the ordinary price of good flax at 
90/. per ton. I should also mention that the facts adduced 
by me are all derived from Scottish practice ; and the amounts 
of produce derived are all given in imperial measures ; but 
I presume that the quantities referred to by the Irish 
gentlemen are by the Irish acre, or perhaps by the Cun- 
ningham acre. Hbnry Stephen. 
'*Redbrab Cottage, Edinburgh, 
November, 25thy 1845." 
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DISCUSSION ON FLAX CULTURE AT BALLINASLOE. 

Having had occasion to visit Leeds in December, I could 
not> from press of business, reply to Mr. Stephen's charge of 
misrepresentation as early as I could wish ; but when time 
permitted I made public the following reply. 

To the Editor of the Gardeners* Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette. 

Dear Sir, —I regret not having with me the Number of 
your Journal in which my article on the above subject ap- 
peared, in order to refer to it, and answer Mr. Stephen*s 
remarks as to my having misrepresented any portion of his 
'' Book of the Farm :" if by mistake I had done so, I should 
, at once apologise for committing such an error, as I should 
be sorry to give personal offence ; but, as I said, I never 
read his work, alUiough I sent to several shops in the city 
for it, and having only answered Mr. Beamish's quotations 
from it, I cannot imagine I have been incorrect in the mean- 
ing of any part of his statement. As it is now 15 years 
since I parted with my last farm, and I know, from reading 
and conversing with farmers, there has been great improve- 
ment in agriculture, I at once confess Mr. Stephen may be 
practically a better agriculturist than I am, that is, he may 
know how to grow peas, beans, and cabbages, and also tur- 
nips, and may be more skilful in directing the feeding of 
prize bullocks or sheep, because of my want of practice ; but 
in order to inform the farmers of Great Britain and those in 
the county Cork, which his book was likely to do, respecting 
flax-culture, and the advantages, or rather the disadvantages, 
which he says, attend it, he should be prepared to tell them how 
many years he has had of practical experience, in order that 
the public may believe that his writings are not theoretical, 
but worthy of being relied on. He should tell them of his 
system of rotation of crops, and the results, and how he 
proved it ruinous; also what quantity he had per acre, 
whether he had sown it for one year or ten ; whether he had 
acres, or tried experiments in a garden. This I should look 
for before I could believe him practically acquainted with 
flax-culture, because, from the first letter that I forwarded 
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to jonr Journal for insertioii, I was as well prepared as I am 
now, with refefCDces to pnctical fiumeis and fignres, to 
proire I was incapable of nusrqpresentation; and as to the 
sentinients and experience of Scottish hnaen on flax-grow- 
ing, windi Mr. Ste^ien allows to be his gmde, compared 
with the dfxzens of pnctical resolts to hnaen in tiie north 
of Irdand, windi I have often placed before joo, under the 
teaching of the Belfeut Improvement Society, and Atxfessor 
Kane's clear and able lectores, I will allow the number of 
tons of flax and its price i»odoced in all Scotlamd for the 
last five years, compared with the valoe of this year*s crop in 
Ulster, 1,700,000/., to decide whether the Irish farmers or 
the Scottish farmers should know most on the sobject. Can 
Mr. Stephen inform me who of his conntnnaaeD have gut 22s. 
per stone for flax, or even die half (1 U.), this season ? When 
he does so, I will admit the Scotch have equal pret^isions 
with the Irish, to claim being as competent to give their 
opinions from practice. If Mr. Beamish's quotations from 
the " Book of the Farm" be correct, I fear the author and 
those Scottish jQirmers have taken the same view that the 
Irish ^EumetB did, some few years ago, when they knew little 
about the proper course of management: they thought it 
ruinous, and had almost given it up. The seed in those days, 
with the water the flax was steeped in, all flowed into ihe 
rivers ; the seed, 8/. per acre, and the flax-water equal to liquid 
manure, were lost. I fear Mr. Steph^i had this old-fashioned 
system before his eyes when he was writing down his obser- 
vations on flax ; and although I give his countrymen credit 
for being much better farmers in general than even my own 
couutr3rmen in the north of Ireland, nevertheless I consider 
that province not inferior to any part he can select in all 
Scotland, as regards flax-glowing; and I am glad to say, that, 
without Scotch instruction, the farmers there have learned 
how to grow flax that has been sold at 176/. per ton ui this 
market. I have been now many years connected with the 
trade, and I never heard of Scotch flax worth anything 
bordering on what I have quoted ; in fact, I never knew 
more than two or three mills in Scotland to spin yams much 
above 50 lea : therefore there was no encouragement to grow 
the article in Scotland; and it is only within the last few 
years that the fine spinners in this town would buy even the 
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best Irish flax. However^ I hope the day is not far distant 
when Scotland, as well as England and Ireland, will be able 
to keep a sufficient supply in this market, without our 
depending on foreigners for a raw material that we can 
produce equally as good, fine, and strong, if our feurmers will 
only give it proper attention. We only want a few such 
men as Mr. M'Carlen in England and Scotland to lead the 
way. I shall attend to Mr. Stephen's suggestions, and shall 
have his ** Book of the Farm*' on my return ; but before I do 
so, I can believe he is perfectly correct in saying that ^^ his 
sentiments on the effect of the growth of flax are in 
accordance with the experience of Scottish farmers;** but as 
I can prove by experiments that Mr. S., having allowed these 
ideas to be his guide, has published opinions that are 
found to be in error (if Mr. Beamish's quotations are correct), 
I cannot see that he should take amiss my quoting practical 
men to prove that his teaching is erroneous. I noticed his 
remarks from a pure conviction that, however valuable Mr. 
S/s work may be on other subjects (and I have been told 
it is so), the doctrine laid down on flax-culture was the 
same as was believed in Ireland up to the last few years ; 
and knowing from practice, and the results of experiments 
made by practical men« that ideas so plainly stated in a work 
on agriculture would prevent experiments being tried, I did 
write in earnest, and ever will do so, in opposition to uiy- 
thing likely to prevent the cultivation of flax in Great Britain 
or Ireland ; as I believe I act as the farmer's friend, and the 
advocate and friend of the agricultural labouring classes, 
when I advise this country to produce what will keep her 
machinery going, in place of sending millions to the conti- 
nent to support a people who tax our yams and linens made 
from their own flax, 40 to 60 percent, and quarrel amongst 
themselves about adding an additional duty. I am, 
dear Sir, yours truly, J. H. Dickson. 

Bull and Mouth Hotbl, Lbbds, 
^(Hh December, 1845. 
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LETTER XVIL . 

To the Editor of the Gardeners Chroniek and Agricultural 

Gazette, 

Dear Sir, — I am aware that the British fturmers, and 
those hi the south and west of Ireland, will not credit the 
advantages and profits made hy a proper system of cnlli^ 
vating and managing flax, miless they read my work on the 
subject, every syllable of which I have taken care to coT" 
roborate by experiments made by scientific fanners in the 
north of Ireland. However, as I am here in Lbbds, where there 
Bietwenty-seven extensive firms engagedin flax-spmning, with 
samples of flax grown by my instructions in various districts 
in this country, and some which I have grown to great per^ 
fection in my own garden, within two miles and a half of 
the Bank of Ekigland, all of which have been approved of 
by the spinners, I shall quote an additional proof €i 
what can be done by cultivating flax in a proper manner. 

I have been handed a sample of Irish flax, grown by Mr. 
J. M*Carlen, Warringstown, County Down, which I have 
sent to the Royal Agricultural Society. It was bought by 
Mr. J. Morfitt, flax-spinner, Leeds, 40 stones, at 22s, per 
stone of I4lbs, The quality is so superior that I should 
have no difficulty in disposing of 40 tons at the same price. 
Now, as the Belfast Flax Improvement Society reckon 45 
stones per acre as the average produce in Ireland, although 
I know 60 has been got when fine quality, such as this, has 
been produced, can the growers of turnips, wheat, barley,, 
oats, or any other crop, or those who gain prizes for fat 
oxen, pretend to say that there is any comparative chance 
of bringing to excellence and profit those articles, equal to 
that of flax ? I say. No, and challenge comparison. The 
industrious small farmer can do no more just now than 
make out a decent living, by the general method of grain 
cropping, whilst the indolent frequently ends his days in the 
workhouse. However, I prove by experiments that there 
is, in the cultivation of flax, a treble reward reaped by the 
industrious continental farmers, who are at this moment 
drawing from our spinners for their flax 150/. up to 180/. 
per ton ; and even at this high price, the spinners complain 
they cannot get a supply equal to the demand. 
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I rejoice in being able to announce a cure for this evil, 
and to inform the land-owners of this kingdom » that the 
very extensive houses of Messrs, Marshall and Co., Messrs* 
Hives and Atkinson 9 and all the other flax-spinners that I 
have called on, have promised me to contribute towards a 
society for the purpose of sending out practical men to 
instruct the farmers in cultivating this very important article. 
If such a society be established and directed by land-owners, 
in the same way as the society in Belfast, which has been 
So successful in its teachings, much good will result both to 
the land-owner and the fiEuiner ; and as the cry for cheap 
food gathers strength and increases, I cannot but imagine 
that the day is not far distant when the farmer will be glad 
to turn his attention to the production of more articles than 
com. Therefore, in conclusion, I beg to say to land-owners. 
Give your influence and a little of your time to promote 
euch a society (as it will benefit your tenants as well ad 
yourselves), when you can be backed, and have the offer of 
assistance from a wealthy body of merchants, who have 

THEIR HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS SUNK IN MACHINERY, AND 

MUST HAVE FLAX TO KEEP IT GOING ; they are well pleased 
with the quality and strength of British flax, and will be 
glad to pay the money they transmit to foreigners to British 
farmers, I am, etc, J.H. Dickson. 

Bull and Mouth Hotel, Leeds, 
26th DecembeTy 1845. 

Those who profess to be the friends of the poor, and who 
possess the means of elevating the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourers, will do well to consider the benefits 
derived by those persons from flax- culture, as stated 
in the following remarks. 

LETTER XVIIL 

WHY NOT OURSELVES GROW THAT WHICH WE SPIN AND 

MANUFACTURE ? 

To the Editor of the Leeds Intelligencer, 

Sir, — I have frequently noticed articles in the public jour- 
nals from anonymous writers, who no doubt wish, as far as 
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possible, to promote the happiness of the working classes 
by some permanent — because self-acting — measure, rather 
than fall back upon the only remedy in law, which involves 
the separation of fiimilies in a nnion workhouse. To those 
benevolent-minded persons, the annexed paragraph, quoted 
from the Belfast News Letter^ may appear worthy of their 
attention, if it has escaped their notice previously; and as it 
is there shown that 1a. Sr. 16p. of land (Irish measure) has 
been made to produce what gave constant employment to 
217 persons for twelve months, at wages amounting to 
2^17 L 68. Sd., I must also request those gentlemen who 
pride themselves in allowing their rich green valleys to 
remain scores of years undrained and unpUtughed, and who 
take delight in bringing to perfection, at a heavy expense, 
the unfortunate animals that are annually exhibited at our 
Smithfifld shows, to consider if there cannot be a change 
made in their system for their own benefit, as well as that 
of the working classes. When such indisputable facts are 
brought before their eyes, I would, with submission, ask 
them whether they, by their practice, or the grower of this 
flax field, did most good for the country, for the benefit of 
the farmers whom they profess to enlighten, and for the 
working population ? I beg of them to go into a minute 
calculation of the expenses of feeding to perfection one of 
those over-fed animals. Will the produce of three statute 
acres do it ? Then compare the real value of the animal, 
with the SOI. prize and all added, with the result of this fiax 
field ; and above all, look at the employment it afforded to 
the working population where it was grown. I do not wish 
to offer a remark in depreciation of what gentlemen take an 
innocent pleasure in, however much I may be disposed to 
think symmetry (and not an over quantum of fat) perfection ; 
but in my opinion, prizes should be offered to farmers to 
produce and bring to perfection what would be most pro- 
fitable to themselves and the country, if smaller sums should 
.be offered for what is more eye-sweet or fanciful. 1 am 
obliged to compare flax-culture and cattle-feeding, because 
one has been overlooked and condemned through prejudice, 
and the other appears to be the leading subject of prize-lists 
and competition. I have said so mudi through the public 
journals for the last twelve months, on the profits that 
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farmers may derive from flax-culture, that I shall now call 
THE RTCH land-owners' atteutiou to the results where the 
article is cultivated and manufiftctured, and to the good feel- 
ing it is calculated to create between the agricultural and 
the manufacturing classes of the community. I beg atten- 
tion, therefore, to the following, which is from the Beifasl 
iTewB Letter : — " An improved fabric made from the best 
qualities of home-grown flax, denominated golden flax, has 
gained the first prize, both for cambric and cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, at the present November meeting of the Belfast 
Plax Improvement Society of Ireland. We notice this in 
connexion with the following summary of facts, detailed in 
the work by Dr. Kane, on ' the industrial resources of Ire* 
land,' which fully goes to prove the vast importance of this 
branch of our industry. We find it therein stated, that 
near to Warringstown three statute acres of land produced no 
less a quantity than 100 stones of flax, value 751. ; the pro<- 
duce of this field was sold to an eminent manufacturer in 
the neighbourhood (the very same that turned out the 
prize web), for 159. per stone ; this flax, in the process of 
converting into cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, will give 
constant employment for twelvemonths to about 217 per- 
sons, whose wages amount to 2,217/. 6a. Sd. ; add 75/. for 
the flax, you arrive at the value of 2,292/. 6s, Sd., the ele- 
ments of which sprung from about 1a. Sr. 16p. of land, 
Irish measure, and the entire, when furnished, will yield a 
very remunerating profit to the manufacturer.'^ 

Now, with proof such as this before the eyes of land- 
owners, that three statute acres can be made to pay and 
employ 217 people for a year, I do think it should arouse a 
feeling of desire for experiments in this country. If the 
operatives in one part of the three kingdoms are so alive to 
their interest in the production of this article, why have we 
not more of it here? We make glad the hearts of the 
French and the Belgians, and care nought for the many 
aching heads at home. Not only does the demand for fine 
continental flax increase — the importation in 1842 being 
55,118 tons ; in 1843, 62,662 tons; and in 1844, 70,000 
tons — but the price continues to advance, although Ireland 
produced one-fifth more in 1845 than she had done in 1840 ; 
and now fine Irish flax commands a market at enormous 
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prices ; in proof of which I shall here relate what I heard 
the other week, from a gentleman in Manchester, engaged 
in flax-spinning. He told me that 180 stones of fine flax 
had heen bought in Deny, at I5s. per stone, and brought 
to Tanderagee and sold at 20s. per stone, and from thence 
to Belfast and sold to a firm (spinners in Lisbum) at 2ls, 6cL 
As this is not a solitary instance, I think proper to notice 
it, because, in my opinion, there is not only an advantage 
in flax-growing over all other crops that the land will 
produce, if attended to with skill, but the grower has ten 
times a better chance of gaining a prize than he whose tiia^ 
and capital are employed in what is termed '' bringing 
animals to perfection." 

The flax-grower who knows his business can tell, as he 
watches the progress of his crop, the extra profit he will have 
over the same breadth of land sown m wheat ; and this is a 
certain prize ; whilst the cattle-feeder must take his chance, 
depending on the caprice or whim of the appointed judg^, 
who may hand the 30Z. prize to his next-door neighbour, 
which he calculated on obtaining in order to balance the ex* 
tra expense of extra care and feeding. 

In flax-culture there is a wide field for the skilful farmer 
to employ his capital, time, and extra attention upon ; and 
he must see that, when we grow what we can manufacture, 
the operatives are thereby better able to be the consumers 
of his com or cattle, and the money only changes hands, 
and is not transported to another kingdom. I do hope that 
the above statement may have the efifect of drawing attention 
to what must (as the above proves) be for the real benefit of 
the agricultural interest of tlie country. 

If cotton could be produced in Lancashire, could it be 
supposed that land-owners and farmers would be so blind to 
their own interest as not to grow cotton, and keep in the 
country the many millions sterling that the Americans 
draw annually from Manchester and the neighbourhood } I 
cannot believe so; for the spinners of cotton themselves 
would become farmers, sooner than overlook such advan- 
tages. Holding these opinions, I cannot but view the po- 
sition of the land-owners, farmers, and flax- spinners in the 
same light ; for the latter are at present sending their inil-<- 
lions of gold annually to foreign farmers, wiiich English 
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land- owners should by every means try and keep in this 
country. I am, dear sir, your's very respectfully, 

J. Hill Dickson. 
6, Db Bbauvoir Square, London, 
lOth Feb.l&46. 

Being accused of having circulated erroneous statements, 
when I asserted that farmers could, with certainty, calculate 
on 201. per acre profit, if they followed my system of flax- 
iculture; and being also accused of misrepresentation, when 
I have attempted by references to experiments to prove the 
absurdity of the old prejudice against flax-culture ; and being 
latterly accused also, of selfish motives, when endeavouring 
to persuade land- owners to accept the aid of the extensive 
and wealthy firms engaged in flax-spinning, in the formation 
of a society to instruct the British farmers in the proper 
system of cultivating this valuable plant, I shall not allow 
myself to be diverted from my purpose by envy or pre- 
judice, as I can prove by many experiments subjoined 
that I was perfectly correct in my first statement, when I 
asserted farmers could benefit, by flax-culture, more than 
by any other crop ; and as a proof that 20^. per acre clear 
^profit has been and can be made, I shall finish this part of 
the subject by begging the reader's attention to a few facts 
«Iluded to, collected from the reports of the Belfast Flax Im- 
provement Society, for which I am indebted to Messrs 
Andrew MulhoUand and Son, the very extensive flax-spin^ 
ners in that town, to whom the farmers of the north of Ire* 
land are also indebted for the increased advantages they 
now derive from the cultivation of flax. 

VALUE OF well-managed FLAX, AND SAVING OF ' 
flax-seed in IRELAND FOR SOWING. 

Taken from the Reports of the Belfast Flax Improvement 
Society, 'for the year ending Slst October, 1845. 

' The following instance will shew the profit that may be 
realised on flax, by judicious treatment : — 

« Model Farmy Caledon, Nov. 29, 1845. 

"Sir, — In answer to yours of the 24th, I have much 
pleasure in famishing you with an account of the flax-crop. 
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and expenses thereon, grown on the Earl of Caledon'a 
model form in 1845. 

CROP. 

Produce of 1 acre, 1 rood, 39 perches, 

sold at lis. 9d, per stone . . £55 19 7i 

Tow 8 

130 bushels bolls, which I consider well 

worth Sd. per bushel . . , . . 4 6 8 



EXPENSES OF CROP. jE60 14 3^ 

5 bushels seed . . £3 16 6 

Weeding ... 10 

Pulling, rippling, and steeping 4 3 8 

Taking out of steep — spreading 2 14 

Lifting and tying . . 12 8 

Scutching . . . 4 9 4J 



16 3 6i 



Leaving a balance of jB44 10 9 

•* Or at the rate of 291. 13*. lOrf. per acre, after deduct- 
ing all expenses. 

" It is but fair to add, that we had to carry the flax to 
and from the steep, on barrows, for eight perches, as the 
ftteep was in a bog, and the carts could not get near it ; con- 
sequently, had the carts got close to the steep, there i^ould 
have been at least IL lOs. saved. I am^ Sir, your most 
obedient servant, John B4rr, Manager* 

- "J. Macadam, Jun., Esq." 

William Bodel, and James Stewart, were both engaged 
in the district of the Drogheda branch. Mr. M'Nesde, of 
Ballymascanlon, writes as follows, in acknowledgment of 
thefr services : — 

" Ballymascanlony Sept, 7, 1845. 

" Sir, — I am happy to have it in my power to teU you, 
that the conduct of the bearer, Stewart, of Bodel, and of the 
other man you sent me, merits my entire approbation ; and 
I am now convinced of the excellence of their management 
of my flax-crop, and that it is likely to remunerate me for 
^ my trouble and expense. Mr. Fortescue's tenant would 
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hot allow these men to do anything for him ; the consequence 
of which is, that his crop has gone to loss. I am. Sir, 
your obedient servant, J. W. M'Nbalb. 

*< To Jambs Macadam, Jun., Esq." 

In consequence of the late penod at which the branch at 
Drogheda was formed, much could not be done during the 
season ; but the flax grown turned out most satisfactorily, 
and one lot brought, for the fibre alone, upwards of 34/. per 
acre. The following is the report of the secretary of the 
branch : — 

"Drogheda, Nov. 17, 1845. 

" Dear Sir, — I duly received your favour of the 12tlu 
As to a report of the proceedings of our branch of your 
valuable society for the past year, I regret to say, that I 
have not anything of moment to report. The late period of 
the season at which our branch was established, caused our 
exertions to have but a limited effect : however, the speci* 
mens you have had of the growth of this country, and for 
which yoilr society awarded Mr. Cairns and Mr. Walsh 
prizes at your last show, prove, that if we receive the sup* 
port of those interested in the cultivation of the article, we 
can produce flax very satisfactorily in this neighbourhood. 

" I am happy to be able to say, that we have every 
prospect of removing one of the greatest objections which 
our farmers have had to the growth of flax, namely, the 
want of a proper means of scutching. It is our intention 
to have* a scutch -mill erected immediately, of the most 
approved construction, in a convenient situation. This 
being done, I hope to see a fair commencement made, in 
extending the growth of flax in this part of the country. I 
am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(For) " John Chad wick. 

" Ed. M'Mastbr. 

" To James Macadam, Jun., Esq." 

W. J. M 'Kinney, whose head-quarters were at Youghal, 
had in charge a new district in the counties of Cork and 
Waterford, comprising the estates of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lord Stuart de Decies, as well as the district of 
the Middleton Union Farming Society. The results of his 
labours have been most satisfactorv, and the flax sent 
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forward to Bel£sst has commanded high prices, the 6oil 
seeming to be remarkably soitable for its growth. 

Mr. M'Sjmiey had under his charge Hugh Orr and 
Joseph Smith, who were afterwards located at Callan, in 
County Kilkenny, and at Goolden, in County 'Hpperary. Mr. 
Orr was near the latter place, with Mr. Mathew, whose 
brother, the Very Rev. T. Mathew, has taken the most 
lively interest in Uie introduction of the crop into Tipperary, 
where want of employment is severely felt. The assistance 
and co-operation of one so highly respected, augurs the 
happiest results. He writes as follows : — 

" Cork, Nov. 7, 1845. 

^* Mt dear Friend, — On my return from Dublin this 
morning, I was handed yoar circular; and if I had been 
earlier aware of the exhibition and annual meeting, I would 
have gone from the metropolis to be present. My brother's 
crop has been a very luxuriant one, and he appeared satisfied 
widi this first effort. 

"I am confident that you will soon have a flourishing 
■branch of your society in his neighbourhood. 

" As I am to visit that part of Tipperary at Christmas, I 
shall endeavour to persuade as many as possible of the 
^CDtry and farmers to cultivate flax, for the benevolent pur- 
pose of affording employment to the female portion of the 
dense population in that district. I am, with high respect, 
yours devotedly, Theobald Mathew. 

*<To James Macadam, Jun., Esq.*' 

James Hillen was for several weeks on the estate of Sir 
R. A. O'Donnell, Bart., Newport, Mayo; and the following 
etatement from Sir Richard will be sufficient to shew the 
incalculable amount of good likely to arise from breaking 
ground in that district : — 

" Newport Houses Mayo, Jan. 9, 1846. 
" My dear Sir,— I had 130 stones of flax off two 
ifccres, for which I was offered Qs. per stone, at the show of 
Ballinasloe ; but many of my tenants have had a far greater 
produce than this. Several have sold to me a stone of flax 
for each quart of seed sown, which is the complement of 
seed sown here for a perch of ground. A man of the name 
of Patrick Getters got from me 14 quarts of flax-seed, from 
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which he Sold to me 14 stones of flax, at 6s, 6d, per stone. 
A man named Ned Burke had at the rate of 104 stones to 
the acre, for which I gave him 6«. per stone, producing the 
enormous profit of 31/. 48, per acre. 

** Permit me to assure you, and the members of the 
society, that I feel deeply indebted for all your strenuous 
exertions ; and that no one can more fully appreciate the 
benefit you are conferring upon the poor of Ireland and 
society at large by those exertions, than yours, very faith- 
fully, R. A. O'DONNELL. 

" To James Macadam, Jun., Esq." 

The following letter is from Mr. Andrews, of Comber : — 

" Comber, Nov. 20, 1845. 

" Dear Sir, — By your desire, I beg to hand you the 
report of my flax-crop for the year 1844, treated on the 
Courtray system. 

«' The field contained exactly 3 roods, 20 perches, Cun- 
ningham measure. It is only fair to state, that it was land 
reclaimed a few years, on which flax had never grown. 

*' It was sown with 6 pecks (the peck being half a-bushel 
of seed), one peck of Riga, and five pecks of seed, saved by 
myself, from Riga, in 1843. I have pursued, for a few 
years most successfully, this plan. I sow one peck of foreign 
each year. With the seed produced from tiiis, I sow the 
whole of my crop the year following, except the portion 
reserved for one peck of foreign. The seed produced from 
seed saved by myself I usually apply to feeding cattle, but 
I have sown it more than once, and the flax produced has 
been equally good with that from seed only one year from 
the foreign. I am convinced that the degeneracy is not 
perceptible even in the second year. I was, therefore^ 
induc'ed by the high price of foreign seed last spring, and 
the fine apparent quality of all my seed, to ofler it for sale. 
In appearance it was quite superior to the Riga seed of the 
year; but prejudice prevented its being taken, but at a 
greatly reduced price. I Qould only obtain 5s. per peck, or 
35s. per barrel, when Riga seed sold at 7^. 6d. per peck, or 
52^. 6d. per barrel. I had of clean seed, from 3 roods, 20 
perches, Cunningham measure, 37| pecks, which was all 
sold at 5s. per peck, and for which I received 9/. 8s. 9d,j 
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being for tbe entire acre Conningham, 45 4 pecks, or 23 §- 
boshelfl, ilL 6s. 6d. 

" The produce of flax was 33^ stones, of 24 lbs. each* 
which was this day valued by a flax-bayer, whom I requested 
to state an nnder price, to goard against the possibility of 
exaggeration. He valued 6 stones at 1 6<., and the remainder 
at 158, At those rates, 

The amount of 33 stones 6 lbs. would be £25 4 9 



Equal for an entire acre to . • jC28 16 10 
To which add the amount of the seed 11 6 6 



And the result is » . . . JC40 3 4 

for the gross produce of a Cunningham acre. The entire 
expense of rent, seed, and labour of all kinds, is certainly 
under 10^, which leaves me a clear profit, on my flax-crop 
of 1844, of above dOr per Cunningham acre, a return by 
far exceeding any thing I ever derived from land before. 
I certainly never had so fine a crop, which in part was 
owing to the freshness of the land, but also in part to its 
cleanness, for the extraction of the few weeds which 
appeared only cost the wages of 1} days, of a girl, at 6di 
per day ; and in a great measure also to thick sowing, for I 
never had even tolerable flax whQe I continued to sow onlv 
4 or 44 pecks of seed per Cunningham acre, according to 
the still prevalent custom of this country ; and during tbe 
years 1843 and 1844, having raised the allowance of seed 
to 7 pecks per acre, I found the greatest improvement. 

«* With regard to the Courtray system, the generality of 
my flax is certainly superior since I commenced it ; but that 
is, perhaps, to be attributed to superior culture in other 
respects. I am, however, persuaded, that considering the 
advantage derived from the seed, and the great convenience 
of deferring the watering and cleaning till the warm weather 
and the slack season of the following year, it is, on the 
whole, the best system for those who are not pressed for 
money. I am satisfied, however, that those who pursue the 
Courtray system, should pull the flax greener than most 
people will venture to do; and that the hardness of the 
fibre at the root end, is the consequence of the crop being 
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permitted to approach too near to maturity on the foot. I 
am, troly yours, John Andrews. 

*' To James Macadam, Esq.*' 

William Cairns, E^q., of Stameen, near Drogheda, 
states : — " The seed which I used for the last crop waa 
sayed by myself the previous year, and produced an excel- 
lent crop : 68 stones sold for 30/. Is, 6d. ; to which is to be 
added the value of 9 stones, sold at Belfast for 41, Os» 6d, 
^ in all, S4L Os, &d. ; this from I acre and 5 perches^ 
Irish. I sold some seed, which has also done well, to a 
farmer in the neighbourhood.*'* 

Mr. Richard Walker, of TuUygirvan, County Down, had 
22 acres of flax, which he saved on the Courtray system. 
The produce of the seed was an average of 4 J barrels 
per Cunningham acre — 99 barrels at 52«. 6d. per barrel, 
259Z. 17 s, 6d.y or 11/. 16«. dd, per acre — which he sold to 
farmers in the neighbourhood ; and the following statements 
were made by some of them of the results : — 

" J. Simpson, Ballycloughan, purchased 1 barrel, which 
produced 30 Scotch stones of 24 lbs. each ; flax valued at 
1 5s, per stone. One barrel of Riga flax-seed, sown in the 
same field, produced 28 Scotch stones, of the same quality. 

"Thomas M^Caughtry, parish of Saintfield, purchased 
7 pecks (3 J bushels) seed, which produced 29 Scotch stones, 
value I6s. per stone. 

** John Pinnens, of Lisban, Killinchy, purchased 6 pecks, 
which produced 42 J stones, of 16 lbs. each ; sold otlls Sd. 
per 24 lbs. 

"Andrew Nelson, of Ballycreely, County Down, pur- 
chased 4 barrels of the same seed, which he sowed on 
5 acres, Cunningham measure, and the f^oduce was 128 
Scotch stones ; sold at I2s. 6d, per stone." 

All these considered it quite equal, and, in some cased, 
superior to any foreign flax-seed they had ever sown, both 
in point of the quantity and quality of the produce. 

Having, in one of my letters (No. VI.) in July last, 

* Taking the seed for feeding, as value 5/. the Irish acre, this would 
bring the gross amount to 392. Ss. ; at the price for sowing seed, it 
would be lOL, making the gross amount 44/. 9s. 
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asserted that we pay away from 10,000,000;. to 12,000,000/. 
for flax and oil-cake, and flax-seed, I think proper to notice 
having fallen into error in this, respecting IJie value of oil- 
cake and seed, from having taken it from Scottish and Irish 
Farmers* Journals. However,'as in my Letter XIV. to the 
Editor of the Leeds Intelligencer, on the 25th September 
last, I computed the value of our importations of flax in 
1840, which, according to the government returns, amounted 

to 62,661 tons;— value £4,048,115 

Our imports in 1844 being 79,424 tons, I 

add the value of the increase incur imports, 

16,763 tons at an average of 80Z. per ton. 1,341,040 

Total for flax imported in 1 8 44 . . £5,389, 1 55 
flax-seed imported for sowing, etc., etc., in 

1844, 616,947 quarters, which I average 

(as some sold at 52^. Qd» per barrel, or 5Z. 

per quarter), at 4Z 2,467,788 

Oil-cake imported85,890 tons, at 9/. . . . 773,010 



£8,629,953 

Although coarse Russian flax can be bought just now 
from 45Z. to 50Z. per ton, the flne Belgian flax is, at this 
moment, worth from lOOZ. up to 160/* per ton ; and as we 
import largely of this article, the greater part of our fine 
linens^ lawns, and cambric being made from it, I consider 
the average of 80/. per ton, for the increase, 16,7 63 tons, a 
/air average, 

EARLY HISTORY OF SPINNING FLAX YARNS. 

The arts of spinning and weaving must have been in^ 
vented in the earliest stages of society, when those engaged 
in plantations and the labours of the field discovered that 
the variation in climate required a change in clothing ; as 
the skins of animals must have been too heavy for the East. 
Under these circumstances, many would, no doubt, have re^ 
course to expedients in order to form a garment or covering 
of a more suitable description ; and as, in the book of 
Genesis, we read that our first parents had recourse (in 
order to make a garment) to the twisting of stems, or 
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sewing the fig leaves, the use of the finer fibre would, in all like- 
lihood, be resorted to ; and hence arise the early accounts 
of the fine linen of Egypt. 

From the sacred volume, we learn that the cultivation of 
flax formed a most important branch in the agricultural 
industry of Egypt, at a very early period. It is first men- 
tioned in the description of the plagues, by which the 
Egyptians were coerced into permitting the departure of the 
Israelites. Both the flax and the barley crops suffered in 
the plague of hail ; ** for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was boiled ;" this, incidentally, enables us to fix the time 
or season in which the plagues were inflicted ; for flax, in 
Egypt, begins to boll, or flower, about the beginning of 
February. 

In ancient times, the spindle or distaff" was the simple in- 
strument used, and I believe it even continues to be used by 
the Hindoos in all its primitive simplicity. This mode of 
spinning first gave way to the spinning wheel, before it 
finally disappeared, as it has done, to make room for the 
admirable improvement in machinery, for the purpose of 
spinning flax yarns. 

Among the Egyptians, as among our ancestors at no very 
distant age, spinning was a domestic occupation in which 
ladies of rank did not hesitate to engage. The term 
** spinster," is yet applied to unmarried ladies of every rank ; 
and there are persons yet alive who remember to have seen 
the spinning-wheel an ordinary piece of furniture in domestic 
economy. Even so late as 20 years back, the wheel and loom 
were the common articles of furniture in almost every farm- 
house in the north of Ireland ; and frequently farmers had 
boys bound to them, as apprentices, to learn the trade of 
a weaver; and it often happened those farmers would have 
from two to six looms at work, and their daughters and 
sisters spun the yarns to keep them going; now those 
looms are all to be seen at work on machine yarns, and hand- 
spinning has all but disappeared* 

We find, from the book of Joshua, that flax was very 
anciently cultivated in Palestine ; for Rahab, the harlot of 
Jericho, concealed the spies under the stalks of flax, which 
she had laid to dry on the house-top. 

It is evident, from the history of Sampson, that the cul- 

N 
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tivation of flax and the arts of spinning and weaving were 
practised by the Philistines; but the Hebrews were essen- 
tially an agricultural people, equally averse to commerce, 
and manufacturing industry. Solomon exerted himself to 
reform the national habits. He established an emporium at 
Ezion-geber to open a trading communication with the 
eastern seas, while his connexion with the Tyrians enabled 
him to participate in the commerce of the Mediterranean. 
He wished to make manufactured goods one part of his ex- 
ports, by entering into a league with the reigning Pharaoh 
to receive linen yarns at a stipulated price, or, as the words 
may be rendered, at a fixed duty. Tins early example of a 
commercial treaty, for regulating a tariff of intercourse, is 
curiously illustrated by the recent discoveries in Egyptian 
antiquities. We find from them that the Pharaohs had very 
large spinning establishments, such as we should at present 
call factories^ so that there was not only enough of yam 
left for hom^-consumption, in the valley of the Nile, but 
also for exportation. Had Solomon resembled our con- 
tinental neighbours in Germany, who now threaten to 
increase the duty on our flax-yarns, although they cannot 
spin by machinery for their own wants, he would have 
shown a contracted mind on commercial matters ; but he 
was aware that protection would so enhance the price of 
yams to his people, that they could not bring their goods 
into a foreign market and meet their rivals, — just as mat- 
ters are in our own times. If we increased the duty on flax, 
our French neighbours, who have now commenced the 
spinning of yarns, would, in a short time, take from us our 
American and Indian trade ; therefore, our only hope is to 
try (as our soil and climate will answer for the cultivation 
of the plant), to grow what we can spin and manufacture ; 
and as English skill and perseverance are well known to 
be equal, if not superior to that of any nation in Europe, 
we cannot fail to progress in agriculture, any more than in 
commercial matters, or mechanical inventions. 

Although Egypt, as we have seen, appears to have been 
the country in which the manufacture of linens earliest com- 
menced, as a branch of national industry, yet in the age of 
Joshua, weaving establishments were found in the land of 
Shinar, and most probably in the chief city of that district, 
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ancient Babylon. ** A mantle of Shinar," a "Babylonish 
garment," was secreted by Achanfrom the spoils of Jericho; 
and the delinquent speaks of it, as the most valuable part of 
his plunder. Herodotus says, ''the Babylonians wear a gown 
of linen flowing down to the feet, over this an upper woollen 
garment, and a white tunic, covering the whole." Such a 
dress, particularly the white tunic made of woollen, as the 
venerable historian seems to intimate, must have been too 
heavy for so warm a climate, particularly in summer ; and 
hence we may be led to suspect that Herodotus included 
vegetable and animal wool in his description, especially as 
we know from other authorities, that the cotton manu- 
facture was established in Babylon at a very early period. 

Homer declares that the Theban Queen, Alcandra, 
presented Helen with a silver work-basket as well as a 
golden distaff (Odyss. iv.) ; and from the paintings on 
ancient vases, we see that the calathi of ladies of rank were 
tastefully wrought and neatly ornamented. The Romans 
called the female slaves employed in spinning quasillaruB; 
and these were regarded as the meanest in the household. 

The material used for spinning was lapped loosely 
round the distaff; the flax being hackled by processes not very 
dissimilar to those used by our hacklers of the present day. 
The ball thus formed on the distaff required to be ar- 
ranged with some neatness and skill, in order that the fibres 
should be sufficiently loose to be drawn out by the hand of 
the spinner. Ovid declares, that "Arachne's skill in this simple 
process excited the wonder of the nymphs who came to see 
her triumphs in the textile art, not less than the finished 
labour of the loom." 

The distaff was generally about a yard in length, com- 
monly a stick or reed, with an expansion near the top for 
holding the ball : it was usually held under the left arm, and 
the fibres were drawn out from the projecting ball, being 
at the same time spirally twisted by the forefinger and thumb 
of the right hand. The thread so produced was wound upon 
the spindle, until the quantity was as great as it would 
carry. 

The spindle was made of some light-wood or reed, and 
was generally from eight to twelve inches in length. At the 
top of it was a sUty or catch, to which the thread was fixed, 
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SO that the weight of the spindle might carry the thread 
down to the ground as fast as it was finished ; its lower 
extremity was inserted in a whorl, or wheel, made of stone, 
metal, or some heavy material which hoth served to keep it 
steady, and promote its rotation. The spinner, who was 
usually a female, every now and then gave the spindle a 
fresh gyration, hy a gentle touch, so as to increase the 
torsion or twist of the thread. Whenever the spindle 
touched the ground, a length was spun ; the thread was 
then taken out of the slit, or clasp, and the thread just 
finished wound upon the spindle ; the clasp was again 
closed, and the spinning of a new thread commenced. 

Distafifs and spindles* of this kind were commonly used in 
the Spanish peninsula at a very recent period; and it is 
probable, that they may stiU be found in some of the more 
remote districts. They were also used by the peasantry in 
the west of Ireland, some of whom are known to be of 
Spanish descent. As the bobbin of each spindle was loaded 
with thread, it was taken off from the whorl and placed in a 
basket, until there was a sufiicient quantity for the weavers 
to commence their operations. 

The threads of the warp or longitudinal fibres were 
always stronger than those of the weft, or thread, shot 
through the warp by the shuttle. In general the Greeks and 
Romans used an upright loom, not unhke that of the ancient 
Egyptians, but more closely approaching in lightness and 
neatness the embroidering frames, used by modern ladies 
in working Berlin wool. In fact such a frame placed erect, 
having the warp thread wound on the upper bar, and then 
passing the whole length of the frame to the lower bar, with 
leash rods somewhere about the centre to keep the alternate 
threads of the warp separate, would be no inadequate repre- 
sentation of a Roman loom of the upright kind. The weaver, 
in working at this loom, was obliged to stand and move about 
in directing the shuttle, especially if the cloth to be woven 
exceeded a very moderate breadth. The horizontal loom to 
which weavers sit, was, indeed, known in ancient times, but 
does not appear to be much used before the third or fourth 
century of the Christian era. In the Egyptian loom, the 
process of weaving proceeded upwards ; and the weft, after 
being shot through, was driven home by an iron bar. In 
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niost of the old Grecian and Roman looms, the process of 
weaving was downwards, and the weft was driven home by 
an instrument called a spatha, which was similar to a wooden 
sword. In later times, the spatha was superseded by a 
comb ; and this is the instrument 'still used by the Hindoos. 
In our looms, the process of driving home the weft is effected 
by the reed, which is made from cane, and fixed in what is 
called slays, which works on an axle, and is pulled to, by the 
hand with a double blow, if strong goods are required ; and 
a single stroke, if light goods are wished for, such as 
cambric, &c., &c. 

Having alluded to the contrivances by which the female 
Egyptians of the highest rank produced flax-yarns and fine 
linens, we must not forget that in Britain the distaff and 
loom have been also used by females of the highest rank. 
The daughters of King Edward the elder, were regularly in- 
stmcted in spinning and weaving ; and the immortal Alfred, 
in his last will, describes the females of his family as, ** the 
spindle side." 

It seems probable, judging from the illuminations of 
ancient manuscripts, that the Saxons made more use of 
woollen than of linen: indeed an old legendary tale pre- 
served in the collection of the brothers Grimm, represents 
the spinning of flax as a most extraordinary acquirement, ' 
which was not to be thoroughly gained but by supernatural 
assistance. It is singular that the same legend should also 
be found at one time in Ireland. 

On reference to history, I find wool was the most im- 
portant article of British produce ; and the Plantagenet 
monarchs endeavoured to secure for themselves a large share 
of the profits arising from it, by forbidding it to be bought 
or sold in any market, except the staple towns. In 1261, 
the barons, enraged by the partiality which Henry III. 
showed to the French connexion of his queen, passed a law, 
prohibiting the export of wool, and ordering that no woollen 
cloths should be worn except such as were woven at home. 
We find httle cloth was made in England, and that only of 
the coarsest description, until Edward the III., in the year 
1331, invited weavers, dyers and fullers, over from Flanders 
to settle in England, promising them his protection and 
favour, on condition that they would carry on their trades 
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here, and teadi the knowledge cf tfaishnuidi ci iiianii£abctiire 
to his suhjects. 

In the reign cf Henry the YIQ.^ not more than a century 
after its introdoction, the wooUen mannfartore had thriven 
so well, that it was made to oontrihnte to the reyenae, and 
we were enabled to compete with the nations by whom we 
had been tanght it. It appears, however, that httle progress 
was made nntfl the rdgn of Queen Ehzabeth, when the per- 
secuticm of the Protestants in France, and more especially in 
Flanders, drove many eminent manu£u:turers to seek refuge 
in England, when they were gracicxisly reoeiTed by Queen 
Elizabeth. She passed an act relieving the counties of 
Somerset, Gloucester, and Wilts firom old oppressive sta- 
tutes, which confined the making of doth to corporate 
towns; and trade, thus permitted to choose its own localities, 
began to flourish rafmily. In 1582, England exported 
200,000 pieces of doth. In this reign also the ]&)glish 
merchants, instead of selling their goods to the Hanseatic and 
Flemish traders, began to export themselves to the great 
annoyance of their foreign nd^bours. 

In the reign of James L, it was calculated that nine- 
tenths of the commerce of the kingdom consisted in woollen 
goods. Most of the doth was exported raw, and was 
dyed and dressed by the Dutch, who gained, it was pre- 
tended, 700,000^ annually by this manufacture. English 
commerce increased under the Commonwealth : but with 
the Restoration came prohibitions, which caused some 
thousands of manufacturers to emigrate to the Palatinate ; 
and a slow progress of the wooUen manufacture was the 
result. The demand from America and the West India 
colonies caused a re-action ; and the example of the cotton- 
manufacturers induced the wooUen traders to direct their 
attention to machinery. Since that period, the manufac- 
turer has been gradually emandpated from legislative 
trammels ; and instead of being ruined, as seemed all but 
certain in 1782, our exports of woollen doth averaged 
between 6,000,000^. and 7,000,000^. in value. 

At this time, the linen-trade was of little value in 
England, and Parliament made a present of it to the people 
of Ireland ; and during the reign of William III., there was 
a feeling on the part of the Parliament, which prevented the 
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encouragement of the Irish in the manufactiu'e of woollens 
in opposition to England, but to leave them in possession of 
the linen-trade, which appeared more suited to that country. 

Many circumstances contributed to render the linen trade 
limited and precarious in Ireland. The people, except in 
Ulster, were little acquainted with flax-culture, nor could 
they otherwise than slowly, in a course of years, acquire 
knowledge in a new trade, which we know to be difficult to 
manage; and as the importation of seed was a heavy 
expense, and few capitalists would venture in such a busi- 
ness, this circumstance, added to partial failure in the crop, 
proved discouraging. However, large sums were awarded 
by " the Irish ParUament" in premiums to encourage its 
cultivation ; and a public Board, called the Linen Board, 
was constituted for the improvement of the linen manufac- 
ture, with an annual grant of 20,000/., which was voted to 
it by parliament for upwards of a century. 

This Board, having appointed inspectors to various dis- 
tricts, whose duty is was to give instruction to those who 
might be desirous of receiving it, flax-seed was provided 
for those whose character for industry, and having land 
adapted for its cultivation, were a recommendation ; and 
premiums were offered for the best crop, according to the 
quantity of ground sown. At this time, the spinning and 
weaving of flax were more the object of the farmer than the 
profit by its cultivation if he brought it to market, as it 
occupied the female branches of his family through the 
whole year, in the various processes of scutching and spin- 
ning : and weaving it into linen employed the men-servants 
and sons of the small farmers, in davs when work in the 
fields could not be followed up. A web, or piece of linen 
containing 52 yards, was the work of a man ft*o.m 16 to 18 
days ; and at that time the weaver could have for his labour 
often from 2^. 4d, to 2s, &d, per day. The cultivation and 
manufacture of this useful vegetable through its different 
stages, afforded remunerative employment to the small 
farmers and labourers in the north of Ireland, and may be 
regarded as being, in a great degree, the means of promot- 
ing the industrious habits and general intelligence of the 
inhabitants of the province of Ulster: but it is to be 
regretted that the Linen Board, when the large sum of 
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20,000Z. per annum was at its disposal, did not direct their 
attention to the proper method for the cultivation of the 
flax-plant; as the management of the crop in the most 
favoured districts, when compared with continental flax, 
was seen to be of a very inferior quality, and vn*etchedly 
defective at that time. Indeed, the profits were so coa- 
siderable to those who grew and manufactured flax into 
linen, that without considering whether it could not be 
further increased, the farming and manufacturing population 
in the north of Ireland, when their productions became 
subject to competition with the linen produce of Belgium and 
Bielefeld, found that they could not maintain their posi- 
tion, and, as a consequence, from the peace in 1815, the 
growth of flax and amount of the linen trade continued to 
decrease in Ireland ; and it is a well-known fact, that it has 
been entirely owing, in the first place, to the liberal credit 
of the English flax- spinners, Messrs. Hives and Atkin- 
son, Messrs. Benyon and Co., and other spinners in Leeds ; 
writh Messrs. Renshaw and Co., Messrs. and J. Kay and 
Sons of Manchester, that an improvement took place in the 
linen trade in Ireland. Mr. Thomas Kay told me he had 
considerable up-hill work to persuade some Irish weavers to 
make a trial in the weaving of his first sample of flax-yams 
spun by machinery; solely from the prejudice then against 
machinery, expecting that it would, as it has done, put an 
end to hand-spinning. 

Enghsh spinners of flax-yams were obliged to offer the 
Irish linen manufacturers, who were then a very limited 
bodi/, six months* credit, in order to introduce their yarns, 
and do away with the objections to an article, that they 
knew a ,single trial would be enough to establish the value 
of, as the weaver who required 16 to 18 days to make a 
52-yard piece of goods from hand-spun yams, could now 
turn out a similar if not a better piece, from mill- spun 
yarns, in half the time* 

The superiority of mill-spun yarns soon becam.e known : 
and the first house in Ireland that appeared alive to the 
importance of the flax-spinning trade, was that of Messrs. 
T. and A. Mulholland, of Belfast. A large cotton factory 
of theirs being consumed by fire in 1828, they made their 
arrangements to rebuild their premises, and turn their 
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attention to the spinning of flax. It is needless for me to 
mention the extraordinary success of those spirited and 
enterprising men, as their worth and position in society bear 
witness to the fact ; and as their name as spinners of yams, 
and manufacturers of linens, is well known in every town 
and city on the Continent, and, indeed, I may say in every 
part of the globe, as being the most extensive house in that 
branch of trade in Ireland. I think it superfluous to do 
more than sav, that their mills and machinerv are Inferior to 
none in England, and their system of management in every 
department reflects credit on them as men of business. 
That this firm has been a means of doing much to regain a 
trade that was all but lost to Ireland cannot be questioned ; 
and as to the good results to the farmers in the north of 
Ireland, the improved appearance of the country, and the 
many superior mansions, with bleach-works and factories 
since 1828, must convince the owners of the soil of the 
great employment that the cultivation of flax must continue 
to give ; as without this valuable plant being encouraged, 
many water-wheels and steam-engines on their estates 
would be idle, and many thousands of their tenantry, who 
are now well able to pay their rents, would be in arrears. 
Let us fancy those spinners, who have now increased from 
one in 1828, to above forty in 1845, to be obliged to 
import 2,000,000/. sterhng of flax from Russia and Hol- 
land, and be obliged to pay down in hard cash this sum : 
then indeed we may fancy the farmers in the north in little 
better condition than those in the south and west of Ireland, 
where, if we believe the reports of "the Times Commis- 
sioner," few land- owners or merchants, possessing a spirit 
of enterprize, dwelL 

I shall conclude my observations on the cultivation of the 
flax plant, and the benefit derived by the farmers and work- 
ing classes from the demand for this staple article ; but, 
before I do so, I think I may ask the British farmers to 
take another look at our continued increase of importation 
in this article, notwithstanding Ireland now grows so much 
for her own use — look at our imports in 18^9, 60,805 
tons; in 1842, 55,113 tons, and in 1844, 79,791 tons. 
Again, look to the importance and acknowledged benefit of 
linseed-cake, an article that you now cannot get pure, or 
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free from aduUerationy even at an advanced price. If the 
land-owners and farmers in the soath and west of Ireland 
are men without nerve or spirit of enterprise, and prefer to 
look with contentment at their Shamrock hills, heing doomed 
to remain (Uke the peasantry) in poverty, it does not 
follow that you must imitate their example ; you can grow 
flax equally as good as the Dutch, and Setter than Rtrssia, 
therefore I call on you, one and all, to think of the millions 
you may keep at home by its production. 

In order that an idea may be formed of legislation in 
1750, I would just call attention to the following fact. 
Cotton yarns at this period could not be used as tvarp, 
therefore large quantities of linen yarns were imported from 
Ireland and Scotland and also from Germany ; and the linen 
manufacturers of Ireland complained of the yams being 
bought up at a high price out of their hands, by the agents, 
to be sent to Manchester. It was even proposed in the 
Irish Parliament to lay a prohibitory duty on the export of 
linen yams, which the reports of the linen board in Dublin 
declared to have increased, " in a most alarming manner." 
The quantity of linen yams imported from Ireland into 
England in that year, was no less than 2,489,7821bs. The 
writer of the article adds," The legislators of that day per- 
formed so many odd freaks, that it is a subject of surprise 
how the Irish Parliament escaped the blunder of prohibiting 
a demand for the industrial produce of the Irish people." 

I wish to add, that the importance of flax-spinning by 
hand is still so well known in Germany, that a writer says, 
when speaking of Bohemian women, **In every corner of 
this part of Germany, each female, from the maid-servant 
to her mistress, has a spinning-wheel ; and there is no good 
house- wife in Bohemia who would not consider herself dis- 
graced, if she did not spin within her establishment all the 
yam required to make linen articles necessary for her 
household.'* 

• BENEFIT OF MACHINERY. • 

Having finished my observations on the cultivation of flax 
and the early history of spinning by hand, I cannot over- 
look the benefits of machinery. The great blessings which 
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physico-mechanical science has bestowed on society, and the 
means it has still in store, for ameliorating the lot of man- 
kind, have been two little dwelt upon ; while on the other 
hand, it has been accused of lending itself to the rich capi- 
talist as an instrument for harassing the poor, and for ea;- 
acting from the operative an accelerated rate of work. It 
has been said, for example, that the steam engine, now 
drives the power loom with such velocity, as to urge on the 
attendant weaver at the same rapid pace; but that the 
hand weaver, not being subjected to this restless agent, can 
throw his shuttle and move his treadles at his convenience. 
There is, however, this difference in the two cases, that in 
the factory every member of the loom is so adjusted, that 
the driving force leaves the attendant nearly nothing at all 
to do, certainly no muscular fatigue to sustain; while it 
procures for him good unfailing wages besides a healthy 
work-shop gratis ; whereas the non-factory tveaver, having 
every thing to execute by muscular exertion, must find the 
labour irksome : he makes, in consequence, very many short 
pauses, separately of little account, but great when added 
together. He earns, therefore, proportionally low wages, 
whilst he loses his health by poor diet and the dampness of 
his hovel. The constant aim and effect of scientific im- 
provements in manufactures are philanthropic, as they tend 
to reheve the workman either from the niceties of adjust- 
ment, which exhaust his mind and fatigue his eyes, or from 
painful repetition of efforts which distort or wear out his 
frame. I rejoice to find that science now promises to rescue 
this branch of the business from handicraft caprice, and to 
place it, like the spinning, under the safeguard of automatic 
mechanism. 

As the greater part of the fine flax grown on the continent 
and in Ireland, is consumed in Manchester, Preston, and 
Leeds, I have thought proper , in order to show the prices of 
the articles of flax, linseed'Cakey and meal, as consumed 
in those markets, to give the prices current for foreign and 
home produce in Belfast also. 
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BELFAST PEICES CURRENT, 
August 29«A. 1845. 

FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS. 



ASHES, Pot, New- York 
Montreal 
Pear] 

Dantzic Weed 
Soda Ash, Brit. 
Crystals of Soda 
BARILLA, Alicante 

Inferior 
Sicily 
BARK, Oak, British 

-; Foreign 

Quercitron 

BRIMSTONE, Sicilian 
COALS, Liverpool 
Cumberland 
Scotch . 

Malting 
Cardiff 
CANE REEDS 
COFFEE, West India 
DYE-STUFFS, Indigo, Spanish 

East India 
Logwood, Log 

Chip 

Ground 

Madder, Crop 

Ombro 
Shumac 
FRUIT, Currants 

Raisins, Muscatel 
Valentia 
Plums, Bordeaux 
Oranges, Lisbon 
Lemons, Malaga 
New Malaga Grapes 
FLAX, Russian 

Dutch and Flemish 
HEMP, Riga Rein 

Petersburgh, Clean 

Codilla 

HERRINGS (New) 
HOPS, East Kent 

Kent do. 
Sussex 
IRON, Swedish 

British Bar 
Hoop 
Nail Rod 
LEAD, Sheet 



per cwt. £1 



per brl. 
per cwt. 
per cwt. 
per cwt. 

• • 

per ton. 
per ton. 



per ton. 
per ton. 



per 100 
per lb. 



per ton. 
per cwt. 

• 

per cwt. 



per cwt. 

per cwt. 

per cwt. 

per cwt. 
per chest, 
per chest. 

per brl. 

per cwt. 

• • 

per ton. 



per brl. 
per cwt. 



per ton. 



per cwt. 



1 

I 2 

I 7 

1 19 
7 
7 
10 9 
8 

12 10 

8 

7 

8 

6 10 
15 
13 6 
12 6 
13 6 
18 
14 
i 
6 

3 6 



7 6 

7 6 

b 



8 

2 12 

3 
2 1 a 
2 16 
2 

1 18 

1 4 

2 8 

3 4 
31 
29 10 6 
20 

1 3 6 

9 

8 

7 
18 

9 
12 

9 10 

1 3 




7 



4 
4 



3 
4 



— 2 




6 



6 
6 
6 



1 

-18 
-220 

- 12 
-080 

- 14 6 

■ 096 

- 13 
-960 
■800 

■ 900 
8 

■ 000 

■ 14 6 

■ 13 
• 16 
-000 



■ 1 

■ 7 

- 6 
■800 

■ 8 O 
-090 

- 4 10 

■ 450 

■ 10 6 

■ 2 14 
. 3 10 
•240 
■800 

■ 260 


1 8 


2 6 
32 
30 10 



1 4 
10 

8 10 
7 10 

20 

9 10 


10 
14 
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MATS, Archangel 
OILS, Cod 

Shetland 
Whale 
Seal 

Spermaceti 
Refined Rape 
Olive 
Linseed 
Turpentine 
Palm 
PITCH, Swedish 
America 
ROSIN, British, refined 
RICE, Carolina 

East India 
SALT, British White 

St. Ubes 
SALTPETRE, refined 
SLATES, Queen Ton 
Countess 
Lady 
SMALTS, English 

Dutch 
SPICES, Ginger 

Pepper, black 
SPIRITS, Rum, Jam. 

Ditto, L. p. 
Antigua, 
Geneva, l.p. 
Brandy, Cognac 
Whiskey, Scoth, (grain) 
Ditto, MaJt, 
SUGAR, Scale Brown 

Good to Fine 
Fine 
Refined Lump 
Patent 



per doz 
per Im. gal 



per brl 

per brl 

per cwt 

per cwt 

per cwt 

per ton 

per ton 

per cwt 

per ton 

per M 

per do 

per lb 

• 

per cwt 
per lb 
per Ira. gal 



per cwt 



per lb 



Molass€S . . . per cwt 

TEAS, Bohea . " . . per lb 

Good ordinary Congou 
Congou, but middling to but middling 
rather coarse, rather blackish 

leaf 

But middling rather strong 
But middling blackish leaf, ra- 
ther coarse 
But middling blackish leaf 
But middling blaekish leaf, ra- 
ther strong 
Butmiddlingblackish leaf, strong 
to full strong 

Twankey 

Hyson, ordinary . . . . 

Fine 

Gunpowder 



£0 










1 

1 




] 



1 



1 

2 
4 
2 


8 





1 
1 




1 

2 
2 


1 





















14 
2 6 

2 10 
2 9 



£0 15 
■ 



7 
3 
3 
2 
3 
9 




9 
4 
3 
2 
6 



10 



4 

5 

10 

6 


11 

7 6 . 
15 

6 

10 ■ 

1 4 ■ 

lOi 

14 6 • 



18 

8 
10 

6 3 

7 6 
17 6 

8 

12 
7| 

8| 

1 6 
3 10 
3 2 . 



3 4 — 
3 6 — 



3 8 
3 8 















U 
2 

8 
4 
4 
2 
3 



— 1 11 

— 1 16 

— 00 

— 04 

— 1 12 

— 18 

— 1 10 

— .1 15 



1 12 

2 10 
5 
2 10 







11 





1 
2 
5 
1 



15 


18 

1 12 



2 


2 





6 
8 
6 



2 10 
2 18 





1 







3 

4 
3 



4 4 

3 9 

4 10 

5 3 

6 3 











4 

4 
5 
6 

7 







10 



4 
4 



2 



6 




4 





6 


9 
6 




9 



4 



I 



3 6 

3 7 

3 10 

3 10 



3 10 — 4 



8 
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TIMBER, Memel . per cubic foot. £0 

Brit. American Yellow Pine . 

Red ditto . • 

Oak 

Deals, 12 feet . per 120 



Battens, 12 feet 

Staves, New- York, brl. W.O. per M 

Quebec Standard 

Hoops, Brl. and Tierce 

Firkin ( Bristol) . 

Mahogany ^ per supl. foot. 



- St Domingo 
— - Honduras 



per cwt. 
per brl. 

. . 
per lb. 



TALLOW, iRussia Y. C. 
TAR, Archangel 
American 
TOBACCO, in bond, leaf 

Strips 
Roll, Cane (duty paid) 
Common 
Pigtail 
Fine Plug 

HOME PRODUCE. 



BLUE, Button 
CANDLES, Mould 
Dipped 
FLAX, Prime 

Inferior . 
LINSEED Oil . 

for Feeding 
Cake 
Meal 
Bran 
FEATHERS, Best Goose 

Cock and Hen . 
Purified, best white, 
Grey Goose puVified 
GLUE .... 

HIDES, Ox and Cow 
Kipps . 
Horse . 
Skins, Calf. 

Salted . 

Veal 

HORNS, Ox and Cow 
LARD, Rough . 
Rendered 
SOAP, White . 

Brown 
STARCH, Best . 

Common 
TALLOW, Rough 



per lb. 
per doz. 



per cwt. 



. per gallon 
. per bushel 

per cwt. 

per cwt. 

. per bushel 

per St. of I41bs. 



per stone. 

• ' • 

per cwt. 

per 1201bs. 

per cwt. 

per hide. 

per lb. 

per I201bs. 

per lb. 

per 120 

per 1 201bs. 

per cwt. 

perU21bs. 

• • 

per cwt. 



per stone of 1 61bs. 
WHISKEY, Belfast Dis., new in Bond,per gal. 

Old ditto . 
New, duty paid 
Old, ditto . 
Malt, Old . 





15 
13 
11 
62 





2 












3 

1 









1 


2 

1 
1 




I 



2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 










1 11 

1 4 

1 9 

2 2 
10 
10 
18 











1 
1 

16 6 

13 

4 



£0 






3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
1 
5 
4 



— 



— 



2 O 
1 5 

1 10 

2 6 

17 O 

14 10 O 

12 17 6 

65 



O 





1 2 

2 16 

17 6 

14 

6 

7 

3 6 

3 7 

3 5 



Sli 

6 6 

5 

5 

15 3 

2 3 

4 6 
10 
10 6 



15 

8 

8 



5 

5 
10 

4 

H 



4 

15 

6 

16 
8 

7 
10 

8 
4 6 



5 

3 



5 
9 



2 
3 
6 
6 



6 
3 
3 
9 



8 — 




7 

5 
3 10 

1 18 
2 
4 



3 

1 6 

10 

1 10 

1 1 

2 8 
1 12 6 
1 12 6 
7 

1^ 

1 5 

5 

1 



2 19 

1 16 
1 9 
1 11 
1 9 

2 7 
3 9 
6 6 
7 
OHO 
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GRAIN. 









£ s. 


d. 




£. «. 


d. 


WHEAT, White . 


. per cwt. 


11 


6 


— 


12 


3 


Red . 




11 





_^ 


11 


10 


BARLEY . 




6 


6 


— 


7 


9 


OATS 




7 





— 


7 


9 


OATMEAL 




11 





— • 


11 


9 


FLOUR, Superfine . 




18 





— 


18 


6 


First, or Bakers' 


• 


16 





— 


17 





Second . 




14 





— 


15 





Third • 




li 





— 


13 





Fourth . 




8 


0- 


— 


10 





BRAN 




5 


9 


— 








* • 


PROVISIONS. 

WHOLESALE. 












BUTTER, Firk. first at the scale . per lb. 





8i 


__ 








Second |(i. 


, and Third Id. less. 












Ditto in parcels . per cwt 


4 14 





— 


5 





BEEF 


. per 1 1 21bs. 


1 15 





— 


3 





BACON . 


. per cwt. 


I 15 





— i 


1 18 





HAMS, Dry, Prime . 


. per cwt. 


2 16 





— 


2 19 





Cured 


per lb. 





6 


— 





7 


PORK, Green, Prime . 


.per I201bs. 


1 13 





— i 


1 17 


6 


Mess 


per brl. 


2 5 





_ 


2 10 





TONGUES, Ox and Cow 


per doz. 

RETAIL. 


12 





^"~ 


1 10 





BUTTER, Fresh . 


. per lb. of 16oz. 


10 


_ 





11 


BEEF 


. per lb. of 1 6oz. 





3 


— 





8 


MUTTON . 


per lb. 





5 


— 





7 


VEAL 




per lb. 





5 


— 





7 


LAMB 




per lb. 





5 


— 





7 


SALMON . 




per lb. 





6 







8 


HERRINGS, Fresh . 




per doz. 





6 


— 





8 


EGGS 




per doz. 





6 


— 








POTATOES, New . 




, per cwt. 


2 





— 


2 


2 


. PEAS, Green . 




. per quart. 





5 


— 





6 


HAY (old) 




, per cwt. 


2 


6 


— 


2 


10 


(New) . 
STRAW (Oat) . 




, per cwt. 


1 


4 


— 


1 


9 




per cwt. 


1 


8 


— 


2 


2 


|( Wheat) 


• • 


per cwt. 


1 


6 


— 


1 


10 


Weight .of Bread i 


rHIS WEEK, AT THE 


Public . 


Bakery, 




Whit 


e Shilling Loaf, 7^1bs. ^ 











Belfast: — Saturday ^ Jvgust 30, 1845. 

Wheat. — ^We coDtinue to have a moderate supply from 
the country, and prices are well maintained. The ftw store 
lots offering are taken at full prices. 

Flour. — Our millers are selling but slowly, at former 
rates ; and in Canadian, rather large sales were made in the 



f 
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beginning of the week, at 29*. to 30«. per barrel, and hold- 
ers now obtain for small lots 30^. to 31 5. 

Barley. — Prices altogether nominal. 

Oats. — ^We have a moderate supply, which goes into 
feeders' hands at the top prices of last week. A few sacks 
new sold, to day, at 75. 4d. to 8*. 4d. per cvyt. 

Oatmeal in moderate supply ; and yet last week's prices 
are barely maintained. 



CURaENT PRICES OF GRAIN. 



Farmers' Prices. 






F. 


O. B. Prices. 




8, d, 8. d. 




9 


£. 8. 


rf. £. 8. 


d. 


11 Oto 11 10 




Red Wheat. 


n 15 


to 12 5 


0^ c . 


11 Oto 12 3 




White ditto. 


12 


to 12 10 


<>>- t 


6 6 to 7 9 


• 


Barley. 


7 


Oto 8 


o(s 2 


7 6 to 7 9 


^ Oats* 


7 


Oto .7 10 


qJ cu 


11 OtoU 8 




Oatmeal. 


11 10 


Oto 12 10 


O^M 


18 to 18 6 




Superfine Flour. 


2 6 


Oto 2 7 


q\% 


16 Oto 17 




First, or Bakers' Flour. 


2 2 


Oto 2 4 


0(2 


(4 Oto 15 6 




Second ditto. 


1 16 


Oto 1 18 


o; §. 


11 to 1 3 




Third ditto. 


1 7 


6 to 1 11 





9 Oto 10 




Fourth ditto. 


1 4 


Oto 1 6 






COMPARATIVE PRICES — GRAIN. 



Aug* 
29. 


Red Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Oatmeal. 




8. 


d. 


«. 


d. 


8. d, 8. 


d. 


s.d f. 


d. 


8, d. s. d. 


1831 


10 


— 


11 





6 0—7 


3 


5 0—6 


6 


12 0—12 11 




1832 


9 


— 


10 


3 


6 0—7 


10 


4 2—6 


4 


10 — 10 8 




1833 


8 


6 — 


10 





6 3—7 


9 


6 0—6 


8 


109 — 11 3 




1834 


6 


— 


7 


3 


4 8—6 





5 3—6 


2 


10 4 — 11 4 




1835 


5 


9 — 


7 





6 0—7 





6 0—7 





12 9 — 13 




1836 


10 


0— 


11 





7 0—8 


3 


7 0— 8 





12 6—13 10 


1837 


8 


— 


10 


6 


5 0—6 


4 


6 0—7 


4 


14 — 14 6 




1838 


15 


6 — 


17 





9 9—10 


6 


8 0—9 





13 6 — 15 3 


p. 


1839 


14 


— 


15 


6 


9 0—10 





9 6—10 


9 


17 — 19 6 




1840 


9 


9 — 


12 


6 


8 0—9 


6 


9 6—10 


6 


13 — 16 




1841 


14 


0~ 


15 





8 0—9 





6 6—7 


7 


10 6—12 




1842 


7 


6 — 


9 


6 


6 0—6 


6 


6 0—6 


10 


12 6 — 13 10 




1843 


12 


4 — 


13 





7 6—7 


9 


5 9—6 


3 


8 9—96 




1844 


10 


— 


11 





7 0—8 





6 0—6 


6 


9 6 — 10 3 




1846 


11 


— 


11 


10 


6 6—7 


9 


7 6—7 


9 11 — 11 81 





»*^ J- " * ^I X '" — ^w 
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PROVISIONS. 



Aug. 
29. 


Butter. 


Bacon. 


Dried Hamc 


t. 




Mess Fork, 
per brl. 




s. 


d, 8, 


d. 


8, 


d. 8, 


d. 


«. 


d, 8. 


d. 


8. 


rf. *. rf. 


1831 


84 


0— 86 


6 


42 


— 48 





50 


— 66 







62 


— 58 


1832 


74 


0— 77 





46 


— 46 





60 


— 62 


6 




67 


6 — 66 


1833 


75 


0— 78 





34 


— 36 





48 


— 54 







63 


— 55 


1834 


73 


0— 74 





28 


— 34 





42 


— 46 







44 


— 46 


1835 


71 


0— 74 





30 


— 36 





48 


— 60 





• 


51 


— 62 1 


1836 


98 


0—100 





44 


— 48 





50 


— 64 





60 


— 63 


1837 


95 


0— 96 





56 


— 68 





54 


0-^60 





u 

4A 


66 


— 68 


1838 


85 


0— 83 





47 


— 49 





58 


— 65- 





&. 


68 


0—73 


1839 


87 


0— 92 





44 


0—64 





56 


0—65 







67 


6 — 76 


1840 


90 


0— 94 





50 


— 64 





66 


0—64 







66 


0—70 


1841 


91 


0— 93 


0'51 


— 66 





60 


— 64 







70 


— 74 


1842 


74 


0— 76 


0'42 


— 45 





56 


— 60 







46 


— 60 


1843 


68 


0— 72 


0i35 


— 38 





56 


— 60 







46 


— 62 6 


1844 


72 


0— 74 


34 


— 44 


9 


54 


0—68 







46 


— 47 


1845 


80 


0— 84 





42 


0-*46 


6 


53 


— 67 







56 


— 64 



Whiskey. — Grain, 2$. 5e?. to 2s,Qd.\ old, 3s.; Malt, 
3^. 6^. to 5s. per gallon, in bond. 

Butter. — Shipping price of first, 825. to 845. 6rf. per 
cwt. ; crocks, 8|^, ; firkins, 8|rf. per lb., and 6p2. per firkin 
over. 

PtioyisioNS. — Bacon, 405. to 455.; Hams, prime, 535. 
to 585. per cwt. ; Mess Pork, 55*. to 645. per barrel ; 
Rough Lard, 4l5. to 425. per 120 lbs.; Bladdered Lard, 
585. to 6O5. ; Firkin, 555. ; Kegs, 565. ; Pigs, 335. to 
375. Qd. per 120 lbs. 

Flax — Fine, 645. to 705.; good, 5Qs* to 625.; good 
middling, 445. to 55s, ; middling, 38s. to 445. ; coarse, SOs. 
to 355. per cwt. 

Sugars. — Low moist Browns, 375. to 38s.; Browns, 
465. to 485. ; fine, 5Qs. ; and very fine, 605. to 68s. per 
cwt., duty 'paid. 

Teas. — But middling Congou, 35. Ad, to 85. 6d. ; rather 
blackish leaf, 35. 4rf. ; rather coarse rather blackish leaf, 
3s. 8rf. ; blackish leaf, full strong, 48. 4i. to 45. 8rf. 

Timber. — American Pine, Is. 3^i. to \s.Ad, per foot ; 
Memel, Is. lOd. to Is. 1 U. ; Oak, 25. M, t6 2s. 6rf. ; Black 
Birch, \s.M, to Is. lOrf. ; 12 feet Plank, 16/. to 17/. per 
120; 12 feet Battens, 13/. to 14/. 

o 
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Slatbs. — Imperial, from 65^. to 67«. 6df. , Queen Ton, 
50^. to 525. 6d. ; Comitess, lOOs. ; Lady, 405. to 425. 6d> 
per thousand. 

The undermentioned prices of fiax are ^hat the Dundee 
spinners are in the habit of paying for the greater part of 
what they use, their yams being principally of a very coarse 
description, from 40$. Lea, downward ; and if they do attempt 
to spin any yams above 40*. Lea. they are obliged to go into 
the Irish market, as Russian flax is not calculated for a 
warp article above 40s' Lea ; and, as a consequence, it is 
from 36/. to 45/. per ton. 

DUNDEE PRICES CURRENT, July 23, 184& 

Flax. 
At six muDths* credit. 





L. 


S. I<. 


8. 


L. 


S. L. 


9. 


Arch Otbor . . 


• 


none. 




Neust. No. 1. •Xon 
Do. No. 2. . J '*' 


Oto 32 





Do. Crown . . 


46 


Oto — 





Do. 4th sort . . 


43 


. — 





Konigsberg do. . 28 


. 33 





Peters. 12 head . 




none. 




Crown Podolia . 43 


. — 





Do. 9 do. old 


43 10 . — 





Crown Druana . 43 


. — 





Do. 6 do. old 


40 


. — 





Crown Oberland 41 


. 42 





Narva 12 do. . 


— 


. 45 





Areh. 1 Codilla . 


none. . 




Do, 9 do. . 


40 


. 41 





Do. 2 do. . 31 


10 . — 





Do. 6 do- . 


35 


. — 





Do. 3 do. . 27 


. — 





Liebau 4 brand 


41 


. -- 





Do. 1 Tow . 35 


. — 


o 


Riga PTR . . 


42 


. 45 





Do. 2 do. . 32 


. — 





Do. DC . . . 


39 


. — 





St. Peters. Codilla 


none. 




Do. RT . . . 


36 


. — 





Riga do. 22 


. — 





Do. Hof&. . . 




none. 




Narva do. 21 


. ~ 





Memel 4 brand • 


40 


p . — 



Uk 


Pernau do. 

MP. 


noae« 






L. 


8. L. 


8. 


£. 


8. L. 


s. 


Riga Rhine . . 


33 


Oto 34 





Peters. Clean . 32 


Oto — 





Do. Outshot . 


32 


. — 





Do. Half-clean 26 


. 27 





Do. Pass . . 


28 


. 29 





Do. Codilla 16 


. — 





Do. Codilla 


17 


. — 


^ 


India Jute . .13 


10 . 14 10 

• 



The Irish flax having heen much improved in quality, it 
is now produced^ and ohtains prices from 38/. up to 140/. 
per ton ; and some of our Lancashire spinners have informed 
me, that they And the quality so superior to what it was 
some few years ago, that they use it for 140 Lea yams, in 
lieu of Belgian flax. 
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The prices at present for Irish flax are as follows : — 



Per Ton. 
Armagh, No. 1 , hand- 
scutched flax • £38 
„ No. 2 45 
Tanderagee, No. 1, mill- 
scutched flax . 42 
No. 2 50 

3 60 

4 65 

5 72 

6 80 



ft 



» 









Per Ton. 


Tanderagee, 


No. 7, 


mill- 


scutched flax 




. £88 


»» 


No 


. 8 


.96 


It 




9 


104 


it 




10 


112 


>* ■ 




14 


120 


tt 




12 


128 


tt 




13 


136 


It 




14 


144 



I have, for the present, finished my observations on flax- 
cultivation, having already brought forward proof sufficient 
to convince landowners and farmers of the advantages con- 
nected with it ; but as it may be both interesting and useful 
for them to know some little of the quality and value of 
the article, when ready for market, I shall add a few remarks 
on the great distinction between flax and every other crop 
that is grown, its comparative value depending on the man- 
ner in which it is handled after the crop has been harvested. 

I am aware that from 6 to 8 quarters of barley have been 
grown on one acre of land ; and I am also aware that it is 
possible to grow five quarters of wheat to the acre, the 
crop being thus worth, say 12^. per acre ; but it is not 
possible (though you would grow 50 bushels per acre) for 
you to get a higher price than your neighbours, so that you 
can differ from them only by the value of the extra quantity 
grown, say 2L to SL, and vour whole return would be 
but ....'.. . £14 10 
And deducting for rent and expenses , 5 10 



You will receive profit . . . . 9 

In respect to the flax crop, however, you may exceed 
that of your neighbours, not only by extra quantity due to 
good cultivation, but by superiority in quality also, owing to 
better handling of the crop after harvest. Thus taking a 
middling crop of flax, at middling prices, one acre will 
produce 50 stone at 85. 6d,, 211. 5s, ; and as it is well known 
that the seed and boUs are well worth rent and all the ex- 
penses incurred in preparing it for market, this sum will be 
net profit but, as I have said, it is possible to make much 
more than 21/. 5s. It is possible to grow flax worth lOs., 
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or I2s., or 145., or even 17*. per stone, reckoning it at 
present prices ; whereas it is not possible to grow wheat 
worth more than 5s. to 6s. per bushel. Extra care will, at 
the harvest, make but little difference in its quality, 

1 quite agree with Mr. Sproule in his opinion, " that flax 
being sold in Ireland, from 501, to 140L per ton, shows a 
contrast depending on quality which does not exist in the 
case of any other crop," and thus the farmer has a premium 
HELD OUT for producing a fine quality of the plant, an in- 
ducement which cannot be calculated on by extra attention 
to the growth of other crops. 

MECHANICAL PROCESS OF HECKLING AND SPINNING FLAX 

AND TOW-YARNS. 

Flax when cut (as fine quality often has to be, especially 
to spin into fine numbers), diflfers very little (before the fibre 
is separated from the stem or wood) in appearance from 
strong coarse force grass. After being separated from the 
stem, as directed by letter No. III., it changes hands from 
the farmer to the spinner, whose judgment enables him to 
assort it according to the qualities or fineness of the fibre, 
and prepare it for the first process to which it is subject 
previous to spinning. 

A flax-spinning mill, with the stores necessary for holding 
a sufiicient supply of flax, should be so constructed that 
when the rough flax has been stored, every move it gets 
afterwards should bring it a stage forward towards spinning : 
therefore, I shall consider the flax in the store, and ready to 
be handed to the next room ; the hand-heckler, who stands 
opposite a low bench, on which his heckles are screwed, 
having taken a handful of the rough flax, throws about 
two-thirds of it over the top of this instrument, the heckle, 
which is composed of three or four dozen oifine steel teeth, 
and having drawn the flax through those teeth, rather quickly, 
he repeats the process several times ; and after turning his 
hand so as to clear out all the shorts (called tow), over this 
coarse heckle, and changing the part he first held in his 
hand, by holding what he had cleaned, until he cleans the 
other end of the h^indful or streik (as it is called) he then 
hands it to another, who is more skilled in working flax on 
the finer tools, as they are called ; and he, after putting it 
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through perhaps two sets of heckles, leaves it ready for 
the sorting room. Another mode of preparation is by the 
heckling machine ; which I shall describe as a cylindrical 
revolving implement, with a number of heckles. This ma- 
chine is used for cut-flax, or rather 1 should say broken 
flax, about five to six inches long. Boys generally attend 
to the feeding of this machine, by holders made of iron, in 
which they place a handful of flax ; and after using a hand- 
vice to this holder, to keep by a screw the flax so tight that 
it will not draw out by the heckles, they place the holder 
on the wheel, which revolves, and draws the flowing flax 
through the fine heckle teeth, until all the tow is cleaned 
out. This process is attended to by changing the flax in the 
holder until both ends are dressed ; and then it is carried to 
the sorting-room, then to be selected, according to the 
numbers that it will spin to, for warp or weft. The 
short fibre, or tow as it is named, undergoes a similar pro- 
cess and can be spun into very level yams for weft purposes. 

Heckling is very dusty, and the only unpleasant part of 
the business, as many particles of the flax fly about ; and it 
requires some care on the part of those attending the ma- 
chines, when collecting the tow from those sharp tooth im- 
plements. The tow heckled from the finer flax is prepared 
for spinning by a carding machine, similar to that used in 
the cotton manufacture ; and in order t© counteract the dust 
nuisance, I find it has been recommended to enclose each 
carding engine in a separate stall. 

The flax, being sorted, is next carried to the spreading or 
drawing frames; when the young operatives attend to the feed- 
ing of those machines, this operation answers the same end as 
that which the hand-spinners in olden times had to attend 
to with care, when ** the ball and distaflF arrangement by 
Arachne excited the wonder of the nymphs." In the simple 
process of spreading the flax passing from this to the roving 
frames, the process continues in drawing out the slivers 
which are delivered into cans, until wound on bobbins or 
spools ready for the spinning frame. 

I might here enter into a minute description of these 
frames ; but I consider such would be superfluous, as every 
day alterations and improvements are made by the sugges- 
tion9 of the practical men who attend those machines. Flax 
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is spun from the roving similarly to long combed wool; but it 
is requisite that the flax rovings pass through hot water, 
which is supplied in covered troughs, on their way between 
the delivering bobbins and the spindles, — a dew or spray 
is constantly thrown off by the yams, as it is rapidly turned* 
and taken in, by the fliers of the spindles ; however, in a 
well planned mill there is little inconvenience, or wet to be 
seen. 

Having briefly explained the spinning process, it is im- 
necessary to do more than to say, that the flax is continually 
attenuated, by being passed through the different machines 
mentioned, until a roving is made perfectly even ; after which 
it receives the torsion or twist that makes it into yam. 
Before the invention of spinning by machinery, the process 
of attenuation was effected by the finger and thumb of the 
spinner : hence arose the great superiority of the Hindoos, 
especially in the fine fabric, who, it is said, possess a delicacy 
of touch, beyond any other nation, which apparently com- 
pensates for their want of muscular strength. 

When we take into consideration the number of processes 
that flax has to undergo before it is twisted into yams, it 
will be seen that it would be utterly impossible to carry on- 
the work of spinning, heckhng, sorting, etc., etc., in any 
other way but in a large mill or factory, as the successioi^ 
would be exposed to serious injury if it were necessary to 
transport them to any considerable distance, to say nothing 
of the temptation to which the operatives would be exposed* 
and to which they notoriously yielded when spinning was a 
domestic operation. It is also to be remembered, that the 
fatiguing part of all the process is performed by power ; the 
machinery is the servant and assistant of the operative ; 
it performs the toilsome part of the labour; it saves every 
expenditure of muscular strength and physical energy, 
requiring from the operative nothing but careful superin- 
tendence ; and as there exist very erroneous impressions re- 
specting the hardships of factory labour, I would recom- 
mend the reader, or those interested, to visit the flax mills 
of Messrs. Hives and Atkinson of Leeds, of Messrs. Renshaw 
and Go. of Manchester, or of Messrs. German, Petty and Co. 
of Preston: and as those are the most extensive flax-mills in /A« 
three busy towns named, they will see that there is nothing to 
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complcdn of, but the length of hours that the younger 
portion of the operatives are subject to, which no doubt 
will be remedied. 

Now, in conclusion, I beg to remark, as I often found the 
flax-spinners in error of judgment respecting the quality of 
their yams, that there is but one way to know warp yarns 
from weft, and but one way to produce what will please 
manufacturers. It is not because a spinner has paid 80/. or a 
100/. per ton for flax, that it must make 8O5. or 90$. Lea 
warp of prime quality ; it is not because it has turned out 
from the heckle silk-like in appearance, oily and fine, that it 
can be run up to 80 or 90 Lea, and worth 7s. 6i. or 8«.6i. as 
a warp article : quality I am aware is requisite ; but we must 
h|ive strength of fibre to make warp yam. I know it is 
difficult to spin good clean warp yam ; why is it so? — I 
will answer, we generally want yams clean^ and free from 
what is termed by the manufacturers nbap on the thread, 
which we see at once by shaking out a hank opposite a 
window, and looking through it : but we seldom find it clear 
and free of this defect and also strong. If we find it clear, 
and free from fault, we generally find the yam silk-like, the 
flax being oily and kindly as it is termed. Such is easily 
heckled, and as a consequence the shorts bring with them 
all the particles that remain on a more httsky fibre : for 
example, I will state what I know in this from years of ex- 
perience ; I never found yams above 60 Lea from any but 
white French flax, that would make prime strong warp; 
and I never found it quite clear, and free of the neap I 
mention; it is always, when strong, difficult to heckle or clean 
out, although it appears oily. The warp yam undergoes all 
the working of the machinery, and stress of weaving and 
dressing, in which operation the weaver can clear ofi* slvbs 
or defects in the yarns, when stretched out by the yam beam 
of the loom being drawn back, while the weft yam only 
bears the swing of the shuttle from one end of the slays to 
the other, say one anda-half yard- It is driven into its place 
in the warp without any stress, therefore strength in the 
weft is not so much a matter of consequence. To be clean, 
level, and round, is what I call perfection. The same is re- 
quired in warp yarns ; but it is difficult to make it so and 
hare what is of more importance, strength in the thread. 
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A CORRECT SCALE SHOWING THE FIRST COST 

OF FLAX, 

WITH THE DESCRIPTION AND NUMBERS THAT EACH 
QUALITY 18 CALCULATED TO BE SPUN TO. 

In order that the reader may have a correct idea of the 
valae of the article after being handled by him and ready for 
market, I shall here give a calculation of it, according as the 
fibre is suited for spinning into the different numbers, from 
the coarser to the finer sorts, or numbers suited to be ma- 
nufactured into coarse and fine qualities of linen and cambric ; 
and those who take the trouble to examine the following 
tables will see, that the spinners are much better paid for 
the yams spun from the finer qualities than those of the 
coarse. Thus they must feel satisfied that their attention, if 
they wish to cultivate flax, should be directed (like the 
French and Belgians) to the growing of thb finsr fibre ; 
and as I always found that when I h&d a fine quality of fiax 
I had the greater weight per acre, because of it having 
been a close, thick, crop^ it is but proper to notice, that 
where a crop of flax turns out light on the ground, it will be of 
coarse quality, and along with that, the weight per acre will 
be frequently not more than one half of what I know to 
have been got, when the crop turned out fine ; therefore, as 
there is a wide diflerence between the value of coarse and 
fine quality of fiax, the prices running from 40/. to 1702. 
per ton, it is evident that there is no article produced that 
holds out such advantages to the farmer. 
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Yams made from such Flax are suited for 
warp and weft, and sold as under. 


Weft for 

light drill 

or linen. 
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In calmlaring die Dumber of pounds of dressed or heckled 
flax required to make one bmidle of line or flax yams from 
Nomb^ 22 Lea up to 180 Lea, it most be observed, I show 
but from lOIb. to 51b. of dear or dressed flax from l4lb. 
of rough midressed flax ; and that as flax is required to spin 
fine, it undergoes the process of being drawn oftener over 
the finer hackles ; and as a conseqaence, the more tow and 
less flax becomes produced. I have, therefore, thought 
proper to notice the drawings or tow, as it is called. 

By the late improTcments in machinery, this tow can be 
spun into yarns nearly as fine in quality as the fiax ; and the 
waste is now very trifling. Tow being the shorts from the 
flax fibre, it is more like (in nature) cotton than flax ; and, 
therefore, the yam from it, although it can be spun level 
and round, is not strong. It is only adapted for weft for 
drills, diapers, coarse and light cheap linens ; however, it can 
be spun to great perfection, and, altiiough the prices of linen 
yams are much below the prices in 1834, the spinner's 
profits are not so much reduced as might at first sight ap- 
pear, from their being able, by improvements in machinery, to 
take more yam from the tow than it was possible for them 
to do ten years ago ; and, therefore, they have less loss by 
waste from the original weight of the rough material. 

I look upon these improvements in machinery, and reduc- 
tions in prices, as a permanent benefit to flax-spinners, as 
well as to those who manufacture and wear our linen goods, 
inasmuch as the prices are now so low, that the article com- 
petes with cotton ; and as a consequence our home consump- 
tion increases as well as our exportation, which continues to 
improve : for example, I must beg attention to the following. 

I observe by the government returns that our exportation 
of linens and yams for the last three years ending 5th 
January, 1846, have been as follows : — 





• 
Declared value of the ezportations in the year. 


Articles. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


Linen manufacture 
Yams. 


£2,803,223 
898,829 


£3,055,243 
1,021,796 


£3,062,006 
1,702,345 
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In order that a correct idea may be formed respecting 
the improving state of om* linen and yam trade, I shall add 
a statement which I have been honoured with from the 
Board of Trade, by desire of the president, Lord Dalhousie, 
through the secretary, Stafford H. Northcote, Esq. 

The exports for the first six months of each of the last 
three years, to the 5th July, 1845, have been as fol- 
lows : — 



Articles. 


1843, 


1844. 


1845. 


Linen manufactures 
Ditto yams 


1,361,752 
445,818 


£1,547,456 
493,993 


1,576,252 
553,897 



As it may be interesting for our farmers to know the 
quantities we export of foreign and colonial produce, I select 
a few articles, such as they produce, from the account ending 
5th January, ] 845. 



Articles. 


Quantities Exported. 


1843. 


1844. 


Com, viz. Wheat qrs. 

„ Barley do. 

„ Oats do. 

„ Wheat meal and flour cwt. 
Wool, sheep, and lambs lb. 


48,039 

4,445 

41,998 

45,286 

2,961,282 


46,109 

1,042 

25,014 

105,620 

1,972,674 



To the above I shall add an account of our exportation of 
British and Irish produce and manufacture for the year 
ending 5th January, 1846. 
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BXPOHTS OF BRITISH PBODUCB AND MANUFACTUBES FBOM THE 

DNITBD KINGDOM. * 

An Account of the Exports of the Principal Articles of British 
and Irish Produce and Manufactures, in the Year ended 5th 
January, 1845^ compared with the Exports of the preceding 
Year. , 



Articles. 



Coals and Culm 
Cotton Manufactures 
Yarn 



Earthenware 
Glass 

Hardwares and Cutlery 
Linen Manufactures 
Yarn 






Metals, — Iron and Steel 

Copper and Brass 

Lead . 

Tin, in bars, etc. 

Tin Plates . 
Salt" 

Silk Manufactures 
Sugar, Refined . 
Wool, Sheep's or Lamb's 
Woollen Yarn 
Woollen Manufactures 



Declared Value of the Exportations 
in the Year. 



1843. 



£ 

690,424 

16,254,000 

7,13,971 

629.148 

339,918 

1,745,519 

2,803,223 

898,829 

2,590,833 

1,644,248 

251,949 

110,481 

410,067 

213,746 

667,952 

413,652 

420,940 

742,888 

6,790,2^ 



1844. 



184d. 



£ 

665,584 

18,823,402 

7,008,184 

751,279 

388,608 

2,167,673 

3,055,243 

1,021,796 

3,194,901 

1,735,528 

276,296 

76,655 

483,609 

226,940 

735,094 

331,264 

532,478 

944,515 

8,196,216 



£ 

970,462 

19,172,564 

6,962,626 

828,104 

356,372 

2,194,523 

3,062,006 

1,051,303 

3,555,436 

1,702,345 

201 ,449 

49,248 

614,530 

218,941 

764,424 

469,507 

555,432 

1,067,056 

7,674,672 



Total of the foregoing articles 44,812,020 50,615,265 51,471,050 
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FBODUCE OP CUSTOMS DUTIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

An Account of the Gross and Net Produce of the Duties of 
Customs in the Year ended 6th January, 1845, compared with 
the Produce of the preceding Year. ^__ 



Gross receipt of Duties inwards . 

Duties outwards 

Total gross receipt of Customs Duties 

Payments out of gross receipt : — for 

Bounties 

Drawbacks 

Allowances on quantities over-entered, 
damages, etc. . . . . 

Total payments out of gross receipt 

Net receipt of Customs Duties . 



Year. 



1843. 



1844. 



£ 

22,636,652 
137,081 



22,773,704 



208 
134J38 

65,291 



199,637 



22,574,103 



£ 
24,019,054 
120,117 

24,139,171 



894 
93,141 

75,459 

169,494 

23,969,677 



As British farmers view, with alarm, the increase in our 
importations of com and cattle, I have selected from the 
Government returns a fe\9 articles, in addition to corn and 
animals, that we import in quantity, which might be ex- 
pected to operate on the prices of home-grown produce, 
to which I beg to call their attention. 

IMPORTS into the UNITED KINGDOM. 

An Account of the Imports of the Principal Articles of 
Foreign and Colonial IV^chandize, of the Consumption of 
such Articles, and of the Customs Duties received thereon, 
in the year ended 5th January 1845, compared with the 
imports, consumption, and receipts of the preceding year. 



ARTICLES 


» 


Quantities 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for 
Home Consumption. 


Gross Amount of 
Duty Received. 




1843. 


1844/ 


1843. 


1844. 


1843. 


1844. 


Animals, liring : viz 


• 














Oxen and bulls . 


number 


1,114 


3,710 


9.782 


3,710 


1,167 


3,893 


Sows 


number 


368 


1,155 


,6,502 


1,155 


276 


899 


Calves 


number 


39 


55 


686 


55 


18 


27 


Cheep 


number 


210 


2301 


15,846 


2.801 


23 


432 


Lambs 


number 


7 


16 


112 


16 


— 


2 


Swine and hogs*. 


number 


361 


271 


1,598 


271 


69; 51 
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Imports continaed. 


Quantities Imported. 


Quantities entered for Gross Amount of 
Home Consumption. Duty ReceiTed. 


ARTICLES. 


1843. 


1844. 


1843. 


1844. 


1843. 


1844. 


Bacon . ; ; cwt 


448 


36 


64 


36 


152 


23 


Barilla and Alkali torn 


( 2,699 


2,672 


3,146 


2,622 


897 


866 


Bark for Tannen orDyen cwt 


837,332 


642,013 


667,935 


663,937 


11,281 


8|305 


Beef, salted, not corned : 














Of British possessions cwt. 


15,508 


20,266 


3,288 


8,165 


287 


333 


Foreign cwt. 


45,125 


87,184 


80,032 


1,141 


438 


489 


Beef, fresh, or salted cwt. 


91 


4 


3,273 


26 


24 


10 


Butter . cwt. 


151,996 


185,812 


264.395 


180,966 


161,007 


186,667 


Cheese. . cwt. 


170,389 


215,460 


268,245 


213,523 


91,752 


117,272 


Cocoa . lb. 


3.796,531 


3,731,708 


4,917,007 


2,590,628 


11,180 


11,612 


Cofltee: 














Of British Pooenions lb . 


18,277,653 


24,110,283 


23,151,602 


10,664,082 


363,140 


342,450 


Foreign . lb. 


20,664,916 


22,410,960 


27,233,767 


11,830,143 


344,843 


339,768 


TOTAL OP OOFFBB. 


38.942,460 


46,621,243 


60,386.369 


31,304,226 


697,983 


682,218 


Com ;~>Wheat . qrs. 


940,120 


1,100,306 


871,443 


823,271 


604,326 


674,861 


Barley . qrs. 


179,280 


1,021,087 


371,130 


1,028,002 


76,696 


204,806 


Oats qrs. 


84,323 


302,001 


592,620 


262,368 


12,877 


77,910 


Rye . qrs. 


4,872 


26,591 


435 


' 28,779 


|898 


9,453 


Pease . . qrs. 


48.303 


109,178 


84,830 


122.981 


17,217 


38,857 


Beans . qrs. 


47,084 


154,582 


185,034 


225,680 


23,832 


71,181 


Maise, or Indian com qrs. 


. 617 


37,080 


56,378 


.38,711 


3,233 


7,212 


Buckwheat . qrs. 


2 


3,087 


1,773 


3,937 


1 


616 


Malt qrs. 


115 


— 


1 


— 


» 


«- 


Beer or Bi^ qrs. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


... 


■ — 


Wheatmeal or Floor cwt. 


436.878 


986,862 


960,196 


712,068 


23,619 


22,677 


Barley Meal . . cwt. 


— 


— 




— 


^_ 


^ 


Oatmeal cwt. 


6,684 


4.161 


3,063 


3,022 


343 


244 


Bye Meal . cwt. 


— . 


— 


% 


— 


_ 


— 


Indian Meal . cwt. 


1 


106 


"i— 


.— 


_ 


— 


Seeds : — Clorer . cwt. 


71,138 


124,794 


162,617 


92,012 


87,070 


48,332 


Flaxseed and Linseed qrs. 


470,639 


618,892 


633,293 


600,295 


2,080 


2,673 


Rape . qrs. 


87,097 


68,891 


44,936 


69,016 


383 


305 


Flax & Tow, or CodUla ) ^^ 
of Hemp and Flax J *^^ 


1.437,150 


1,690,300 


1,418,423 


1,606,839 


6,313 


7,010 


Glores, Leather pairs. 


1,882.228 


1,867,132 


2,196,160 


1,834,989 


28,557 


20,657 


Hams . cwt. 


6,919 


6,714 


5.462 


3,662 


2,587 


2,445 


Hemp, undressed cwt. 


735.743 


034,453 


929,616 


911,716 


3,083 


3,990 


Hides, uiitanned cwt. 


585,768 


638,669 


719,482 


631,765 


7,685 


8,767 


Mahogany . tons. 


20,284 


25,637 


38,609 


24,320 


10,267 


• 1»,78I 


Meat, salted or fresh, not ) ... 
otherwise described j*'''" 


102 


281 


% 437 


65 





22 


Pork, salted: 














Of British Possessions cwt. 


11 , 845 


2,169 


1,517 


248 


484 


26 


Foreign cwt. 


16,273 


- 28,612 


38,128 


1,073 


833 


451 


Fresh 8 cwt. 


— 


63 


133 


63 


—. 


27 


Skins: ris. 














Goat, undressed . number 


612,287 


254,365 


383,636 


268.865 


351 


240 


Kid, undressed - number 


92.716 


176,663 


131,739 


124,403 


12 


10 


— dressed . . number 


446,372 


418,523 


484,891 


419,112 


1,200 


1,138 


Lamb, undressed . number 


1,288,902 


1,485,357 


1,937,302 


1,561,136 


.233 


273 


- tanned, Uwed } ^ 
or dressed ) """'"" 
Wool, Cotton: vis. 
Of British Possessions cwt. 


10,391 


2,898 


13,666 


2,845 


36 


14 














590,621 


794,276 


, 1 


580,071 


7,374 


10,300 


Foreign . . cwt. 


6,420,032 


4,981,393 


— 


4,393,208 


736,546 


672.614 


TOTAL OP COTTON WOOL. 


6,010,653 


6,775,668 


6,442,176 


4.982,279J 


743,920 


682,923 


Wool, Sheep, and Lamb's lb . 


49,243,093 65,663,686 


76,828,862. 


60,493,368 


08,801 


37,856 


Other articles 


— 


■ 


— 


— 


511,398 


574,231 
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The quantity of flax required in the spinning of one 
bundle of yams containing 16 hanks and 8 cuts, appears in 
the table at page 201 ; and as the amount I have placed op- 
posite each quality will be found to be the prices of the day 
(seepage 201), the calculating farmer will see how it is, 
that fine shirting-linens have been so exorbitant in price, up 
to 1834, when flax culture began to spread over the northern 
province of Ireland, and when our English spinners were 
entirely depending on the French, Belgian^ Dutch, and 
Russian farmers for the raw material; and therefore paying 
prices for the article that oiir farmers would scarcely credit, 
I have seen flax in 1834 at 150Z. 160/. and up to ISO/, 
per ton; and I have paid 18^. per bundle, of 16 hanks 
and 8 cuts, of the yams spun fromoNs and a-quartbr pounds 
OF SUCH FLAX. Now as from one and a quarter pounds of that 
flax which cost 3^. lie/., the spinner could produce his bundle 
of yams and obtain 18^., should not our farmers be thankful 
to be made aware of the advantage they may derive in 
producing from their farms so valuable an article? Certainly 
the prices of yarn are now much reduced by spinners, and 
flax has come down in price; but I maintain that flne 
flax will always command a ready sale, and a good price. 

Having now placed before my readers facts sufficient to 
convince them that they are certain to be paid for any extra 
care or attention bestowed on the cultivation of this plant, 
I shall conclude this part of my observations by giving par- 
ticulars of the present expences of manufacturing the article 
when spun into linen shirtings, linen drills, etc., etc., etc., 
articles that our labouring population should wear in pre- 
ference to cotton, as linen ^driU (formerly called Russia duck) 
makes excellent trowser-stuff and working-jackets, which 
come very cheap and will wear a considerable time, and no 
dress can be better adapted for spring, summer, and harvest 
wear. 

I shall first give the description and quantity of yams 
used for making linen drills, with the expences of manu- 
facturing ; for example : — 
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THE CULTIVATION AND 

Yarns required to make a Drill Weh : — 



Quality 

or 

Beer 


No. of 
Hanks. 




No. of 
Warp. 


No. of 
Weft. 


40 


42 
40 


25 
40 
70 


22 
30 
60 


82 


70 


72 
51 


123 


100 


102 
60 


162 





Coat of manafacturing a linen drill, containing 
84 to 85 yards. 



4i per hank 

4f do. 

Boiling 

Warping and Winding 

Weaving 



£ ». d. 
O 15 9 
Id 10 
19 
12 
•0 6 6 

£2 10 



82 hanks will make 84 to 85 yards of 

stiong twilled linen drill at 5^d, 
4^ per hank . . . 17 
4i do. . . . O 18 Of 

Boiling . . . 2 7} 

Warping and Winding . 17 
Weaving . . . 9 6 

£2 18 9 

123 hanks will make 84 to 85 yards of 

strong twilled linen drill at 8^^. 

5 per hank . . . 2 2 6 

3f do. . . . 18 9 

Boiling . . . 3 5 

Warping and Winding . 2 1 

Weaving . . . 14 



£4 9 



162 hanks will make 84 to 85 yards of 
strong drill 1 l^cf., cost. 



Although I select 40, 70, and 100 beer drill, in ortier to 
show the first cost of this vbry useful article of our 
manufacture^ I beg to say that the degrees or qualities rise 
by fives, as follows, and the prices are affixed as under. 

Bi^i^ 40^ 45^^ 50^ 55. 60^ 65. 70. 75^ 80^ 85^ 90^ 95~ 

Price 5i<i. 6d. 6 ^. Id. 7^. 8d. 8^. 9d. djd. lOd. lO^rf. lid. 

Beer 
Price 



100. 106. 110. 115. 120. 
ll^d. 12id. 13d. 13K 14^. 



Thus it appears, according to the prices of yarns and the 
expence of weaving, that a good coarse linen drill can be 
made at 5|e?. per yard, and middle quality at 8^^. per yard, and 
very fine at 14 Jrf. per yard ; 2 J yards would make a labouring 
man a pair of trowsers, and 4;^ yards will make him a blouse 
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or coat ; and thus he can have the materials for making those 
necessary articles of clothing from home production : coat, 
middle quality, for 3^. Id, and trowsers \s, 5d, total 4^. 6d, 
And as health is the only capital that the farm-labourer has 
to depend on, a couple of suits of such clothing would 
enable him to bb always clban, and as a consequence, in 
better health and more able to do his work. 

As it is my wish to submit matter likely to interest and 
benefit the farmers and agricultural labourers, I shall here 
add a nde for calculating and counting a linbn drill which 
I DEFY heing found in error, as the same has been my guide 
FOR MANY YEARS, when I had from i,500 to 2,000 weavers 
employed in the manufacture of this article ; and as merchants 
and shippers are qften deceived in the purchase of this 
article from parties calling and selling them for beers, or 
sets of a much finer quality than they will count, I beg to 
say that with a proper linen glass, and a reference to the 
following table, they cannot be taken advantage of, when 
they count the warp and weft. 



Calculation to make a Linen-Drill Web of 84 or 85 yards. 





Warp. 


Weft. 


Warp 


Weft 


Beer. 






should 
count. 


should 
count- 


Hanks. 


Number. 


Hanks. 


Number. 














Shots. 


40 


42 


25 


40 


22 


12 


10 


45 


47 


28 


42 


25 


13 


11 


50 


52 


30 


44 


25 


14 


12 


55 


57 


30 


46 


28 


15 


m 


60 


62 


35 


48 


28 


16 


13 


65 


67 


35 


49 


28 


17 


13 J 


70 


72 


40 


51 


30 


18 


14 


75 


75 


45 


52 


35 


19 


14^ 


80 


82 


50 


54 


40 


20 


15 


85 


87 


55 


56 


45 


22 


154 


90 


92 


60 


58 


50 


24 


16 


95 


97 


65 


60 


55 


25 


m 


100 


102 


70 


62 


60 


26 


17 


105 


107 


75 


64 


65 


27 


17^ 


110 


112 


80 


67 


70 


28 


18 


115 


117 


85 


70 


75 


29 


m 


120 


122 


90 


76 


80 


30 


19 
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METHOD OF COUNTING WARP AND WEFT, 

IN A LINSN DRILL WSB. 

Example. — As the warp appears on the right side of a drill 
web, take a piece say 100 beer, which, observe in the above 
table, is made from 102 hanks of 70 Lea warp and 62 hanks 
of 60 Lea weft ; place your counting glass on the twill or face 
of the web, and you should be able to count 26 threads in 
pairs, one partially lapped over the other. If you cannot 
make out 26 threads under a correct linen glass, it is not 
100 beer, and as a consequence it has not 102 hanks of warp 
and must be of less value than 100 beer. In counting the 
weft you turn the piece and place your glass on the back, 
or what is termed the wrong side, and if it has been wefted 
with 60 Lea yarns, and 62 hanks have been driven on the 
warp, the twill on the face will be short and close j the web 
thickf and you should be able to count under the glass 1 7 
shots of weft ; if less, the weaver must not have dnven on 
62 hanks. 

Having stated the number of yams necessary to make 
Outer clothing from linen drill, suited to wear in hot climates, 
or in warm weather at home, I shall conclude my observ- 
ations on this part of the subject by giving the exact ex- 
pences attending the manufacture of a still more important 
article than that mentioned, inasmuch as we have other ar- 
ticles of outside dress, at a moderate price, which we might 
use instead of an article made from flax ; however as we all 
know the comforts of a good clean linen shirt, I shall 
give particulars as to the proper method of getting up a 52 
yard piece of linen; and as the majority of the people who 
wear hnen shirts are not likely to purchase yard-wide linen 
for that purpose, below I2^d, per yard (and for that price 
they should have what we call fourteen hundred marked 
and known by 14°°, allowing 2d, per yard for bleaching), I 
beg of the reader to turn to page 200 and observe the price 
of the flax that is required to spin the yarns from, and from 
which those goods are made ; and let him not forget that 
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in growing flax that will bring 721, per ton, the farmer has 
not only a clear profit of 211, per acre, but prevents millions 
OF GOLD being annually transported to the continent^ /which 
would give extensive employment to our agricultural popu- 
lation ; and as there is nothing to prevent the inhabitants in 
every rural district, or county in England, from growing and 
manufacturing the linen articles required for family uses, 
just as the small farming population in the north of Ireland 
do, which has added much to their prosperity and comfort, 
I do expect that if the facts herein explained (showing what 
additional employment the cultivation of flax will give to the 
agricultural classes) will not stir up a feeling in the minds of 
the feumers of Britain to try experiments, that the tempt- 
ations of extra profit will induce them to bestir themselves ; 
as it appears to me, that when the manufacturers are crying 
out for open ports and a fipee trade in com, farmers should not 
only BB UP AND DOiNO» but glad of being made aware that 
they could cultivate an article sufficient to meet the payment 
of their chief demand — the rent — regardless of corn- 
laws or p'rotectino duties. 

As the buyers of shirting, or what is called 4-4ths linen, 
cannot be aware of the manufacturer's terms for the various 
qualities called setsy I shall first give the present list of prices 
in the white, or bleached state. 

Quality 4«. 4<f. 9<». IQoo. 11<». 12«». 13<». 14«>. 16«>. I600. 
Price 9i(/. \0d, 10^. 11}cf. l^. 121^, l^. l4i|iY. 

Quality 4«. 4<2. 17«>. 18<». 19«>. 20«>. 21<». 22«>. 23«>. 24«>. 
Price Ibid. 16^. 18d. U.8^, 22d. 2«. 2s.2d, 2s.8d. 

The above being the price in the bleached state, I shall 
give the expense attending the manufiEicture of a few sets 
in the brown state, in order that persons unacquainted with 
the first cost of the article may form a correct fdea of the 
value hereafter. 
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CALCULATIOX OF 



mmUVIMMD TO 



i<iBai*r SHf ^•'^ ^•-•' 

orfct- ..'. Warp. Weft- 



9* 



at 

32 



22 



62 ( 



I4» 



48 I 



20M 



943 



6^ 
6S 



1341 



30 



GO 



05 




62 hanks will make 52 3PdB. ) . ,^ 
linen, aft 7^^ per ;ani ) ^ " 



at4|({. per hank 

324I. do. 

Boiiiog . 

Warping and Winding 
Weaving 

94| banks will niake52yds. 
Unen, at 1(^. per yard 




£2 6 8 



at 5id. per hank 
4fd. do. 

] Boiling • 
j Warping and Winding 

Wearing . • 



134| banks will make 52 yds ,« |q |. 
linen at ^. peryaurd *^ *» '* 




As the above only shows the numbers required to make 
three sets, or descriptions of 4-4th8 shirtings, I shall now 
add the scale, by which all kinds, from 9^ to 28**, can be 
made. 
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YARNS 

CALCULATED TO MAKE A FIFTY- TWO YARD PIECE OF 
STRONG FOUR-FOURTHS LINEN. 



Quality or 

Set. 


Hanks. 


1 Warp.. 
No. 


Hanks. 


Weft. 
No. 


900 


30 


22 


32 


30 


10°° 


32i 


25 


34 


35 


11°° 


36J 


28 


38 


40 


12°° 


40 


30 


42 


50 


13°° 


43A 


35 


45 


55 


1400, 


46| 


40 


48 


60 


15°° 


50 


45 


52 


65 


16°° 


531 

56[ 


50 


55 


70 


17°° 


55 


58 • 


75 


18°° 


60 


60 


62 


80 


1 9°° 


63^ 


65 


65 


85 


20°° 


66i 


70 


68 


95 


21°° 


70 


75 


72 


100 


22°° 


731 


80 


75 


110 


23°° 


76^ 


90 


78 


120 


24°° 


80 


100 


82 


130 


25°° 


m 


110 


85 


150 


26°° 


86i 


120 


88 


170 


27°° 


90 


140 


92 


180 


28°° 


m 


180 


96 


200 



The same numbers will make 7 -8th linens; but the cal- 
culation as to the quantity required is less, because of the 
breadth. 
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THE CULTIVATION AMD 



Quality or 
Set. 


1 Hanks. 


Warp. 
No. 


Hanks. 


Weft. 
No. 


90a 


24 


22 


26 


30 


10~ 


26^ 


25 


28 


35 


11- 


m 


28 


31 


40 


12«» 


32 


30 


34 


50 


13«» 


35 i 


35 


37 


55 


1400 


37i 


40 ' 


39 


60 


1500 


40 


45 


42 


65 


16~ 


42^ 


50 


44 


70 


1700 


45i 


55 


47 


75 


18°* 


48 


60 


50 


80 


19** 


50} 


65 


52 


85 


20^ 


53^ 


70 


55 


90 


21«*i 


56 


75 


58 


95 


22^ 


58^ 


80 


60 


100 



Another description of linen called three-fourths -wide, 
is used for different purposes and generally finished for 
what are termed brown and black beetled goods, is made 
by the following scale. 



Yarns calculated to make fifty-two yards of three-fourths 

wide linen. 



Quality 

or 

Set. 


Hanks. 


Nambef 

of 
Warp. 


Hanks. 


Nnmber 

of 

Weft. 


400 


7 


4 


9 


8 


5~» 


11 


8 


13 


12 


goo 


14 


12 


16 


18 


•700 


16 


14 


19 


22 


goo 

900 


18} 
21 


18 
22 


22 
25 


25 
30 


\0^ 

1100 


22i 
25 


25 
28 


26 
29 


35 

40 


1200 


28 


30 


32 


45 


1300 


30 


35 


34 


60 


1400 


32} 


40 


36 


65 



.-J * 
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Four-fourths light linens made for exportation. These 
goods are made from a much finer description of yarns. * 

Yarns calculated to make fifty -two yards of four-fourths 

light linen. 



Quality 




Number 




Number 


or 


Hanks. 


of 


Hanks. 


of 


Set. 




Warp. 




Weft. 


goo 


27 


30 


29 


40 


900 


30 


35 


32 


45 


10~ 


33 


40 


35 


50 


Ijoo 


36J 


45 


'38 


55 


1200 


40 


50 


42 


60 


\3^ 


43i 


55 


45 


65 


1400 


46i 


60 


48 


70 


16«» 


50 


65 


52 


15 


16^ 


53i 


70 


55 


80 


1700 


56k 


75 


58 


85 


18~ 


60 


80 


62 


90 


1900 


63^ 


85 


65 


95 


2(r 


66i 


90 


68 


105 


210O 


70 


100 


72 


120 


22«' 


73i 


no 


75 


140 


2300 


76i 


120 


78 


160 


2400 


80 


140 


82 


180 


25«» 


83 


160 


85 


200 



As merchants and shippers can only judge of the value 
of linens offered them by bleachers, by a comparison of the 
prices and quality of goods placed before them, it may be 
interesting and useful for them to know the exact expenses 
incurred in the manufacture of the article ; and as the prices 
of light four-fourths exports linens are now in the bleached 
state as follows. 

Set or quality 8°^ 9«» 10»« 11~» 12«« 13«* 14«» 15«»i 16~ 



Price .... /8 /dj /9 79^ /lO /lO} /llj 1/ 

Set or quality 17«» 18«» 19»» 20*^ 21**» 22~» 23«> 24«» 25** 



Price 



• • « • 



1/2 1/31 1/6 l/8i 2/2 2/7 2/11 3/2 4/0 



2i^ 



CTTLZlTATia^ ASm 



I ^hsk2 nnnr add Zo this the irst eoEt 



r^ 



rtji ri.y'iired. to make tLff'n'imQ jfsrd piece of 



lig^l 






^/»« 



i4 



«4 



20f« 



25- 



2rr 



30 



♦^1 
4d 



fi> 



t 



90 



134^ ' 




160 



«> 



105 



200 









jQhaaksviH 



O 9 ^ 

O 9 t 

9 12 

O O 9 

9 a O 



At4J. 

*ii. do- - . . 

BoilirL? . . . • 
Warping and Windi^. 

Weavicg . • . . 

94| hanks wiH makeaiSjds. ) 

cost 9^. per jaid . . ) 



9 15 6 
O 15 9 
9 I 11 
9 I S 
9 7 9 

2 9 7 



At&f.pe 

4\d. do. 
Boiiinv 

Warpii^ and Windiii^ 
Weaving 



134} hanks will make 53) 
yards, coat 1.6|pcr jaidl 



I 13 
1 5 
9 3 
9 2 



3 
6 
9 

2 



9 18 9 



4 18 



At I M. per hank. 
12d. ditto. . 
' Boiling 

i Warping and Winding 
' Wearing 



1 168 banks will make 52 yds. 
I costSr. IO|(i. per yard 



3 16 1 

4 5 
O 3 

2 

1 15 



6 

4 




\ 



10 1 11 



The next desctiption of light liaen goods that are made is 
three'fourths wide lawns, which are made from mill-span 
yarns in the warp, and their wefts are from hand-spmi yams» 
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which are spun in Prussia and other parts of Germany. It is a 
more wiry sort of yarns than that spun by machinery, and 
goods made from it are not so like cotton nor so soft, as 
those made from mill-spun yarns in warp and weft. 
Bleacher's prices for Lawns are, viz. — 



Set . . . . 


. 12»« 


13«» 


1400 


15«» 


16«> 


1700 


18~> 


Pnce . . . 


. m 


M 


/ll 


1/0 


1/li 


1/3 


1/5 


iSei • • • 


. . 19«<» 


20~ 


21«> 


22«> 


23«» 


24«> 





Price. . . . ijfS 2/Oj 2/3 2/6 2/9 3/0" 

The first cost price for three-fourths lawns in the brown 
state, will be seen by expenses of manufacturing as under. 

Yarns required to make three-fourths wide lawns — 

Fifty-two yards. 



Quality 

or 

Set. 


Quan- 
tity of 
Hanks. 


No. of 
Warp. 


No. of 
Weft. 


Germ. 

terms, 
Loth. 


Price of Yams, Weaying, etc. 


12" 
20" 


28 
30 


60 
100 
150 


75 
115 
180 


2| 

H 


A\d, per hank • . 10 6 
^d. do. . .094 
Boiling . . .012 
Warping and Winding. 10 
Weaving . . .060 


58 hanks ; make 52 ) 
yards, cost 6^ per > 1 7 10 
yard . . . ) 


58 




6d. per hank . . 18 8 
^d. do. . . . 15 10 
Warping and Winding. 12 
Boiling . . .017 
Weaving . . .0120 


77^ hanks viril] make ) 
52 yards, cost 1 4(i. V 2 9 3 
per yard . . ) 


77i 


46§ 
49 


9^. per hank . . 1 16 9 
9(/. do. • . 1 16 9 
Boiling . . .020 
Warping and Winding. 13 
Weaving . . .012 


95^ hanks virill make ) 
52yards,at U.10|<2. > 4 18 9 
per yard . • . ) 


95^ 
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Linens and lawns are connted on the one side, warp and 
weft. For example a 20* should (with 49 hanks of weft) 
count in warp 20 threads and in weft 20, and in some places 
21 shots under a linen glass. 

The above bdng an example of the cost of making three- 
fourths wide lawns, I shall here add the scale for making, 
which will be found useful and correct. 



YARNS 

CALCULATEO TO MAKB THREB-FOURTHS WIDE LAWNS, 

FIFTY-TWO YARDS LONG. 



Quality 




Number 




Number 


German 


or 


Hanki. 


of 


Hanks. 


of 


Terms for 


SeM 




Warp. 




Weft. 


Yams. 


12~ 


28 


60 


30 


75 


2i 


i3~ 


m 


70 


33 


85 


H 


1400 


32 J 


80 


35 


95 


24 


15~ 


35 


90 


38 


105 


2 


16~ 


37^ 


100 


40 


115 


1^ 


1700 


39i 


110 


42 


120 


H 


18«» 


42 


120 


44 


140 


H 


I9~ 


44i- 


130 


47 


160 


1 


20~ 


m 


150 


49 


180 


^ 


21«' 


49 


180 


52 


,200 


i 


22~ 


5H 


200 


54 


240 


i 



Handkerchiefs are made similar to lawns from mill-spun 
warp, and hand-spun weft yams ; but as a finer description 
of yams are used in the same reed, I think proper to here 
add the scale for making them also. 
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YARNS 

CALCULATED AND REQUIRED TO MAKE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
10 DOZEN EACH PIECE, 21 INCH. 



Quality 

or 

Set. 


Banks. 


Number 

of 
Warp. 


Hanks. 


Number 

of 

Weft. 


German 

Terms for 

Yards. 


12~ 
1300 

1400 
15~ 

IQOO 

1700 

18«» 
19*^ 

20«> 
21°<» 
22~ 


30 

32J 

35 

37J 

40 

42i 

45 

47i 

50 

52 J 

55 


70 

80 
90 
100 
115 
130 
140 
?50 
160 
170 
180 


32 
34 
37 
39 
42 
44 
47 
49 
52 
54 
57 


80 

95 

105 

115 
120 
140 
150 
160 
180 
200 
240 


2i 
2i 
2 

J* 
If 

H 

H 
1 

1 



The present prices of handkerchiefs are (as sold by the 
dozen in the white state) as follows: — 

**> 13~ 14**<* 15~» 16**** 17*** 18®** 19**** 20**** 21**** 22**** 

~5/0 5/6 6^ 7/6 8/6 10/6 12/6 14/6 16/0 20/0 22/0 



Having given the scale for making handkerchiefs, I shall 
add an example, in order to show the manufacturing price, 
or as it is called the price in the brown state. 
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THE CULTIVATION AND 



YARNS 

REQUIRED TO MAKE A 10 DOZEN PIECE OF HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, 21 INCH. 



Quality 
or 
Set. 



14 



e« 



18' 



«• 



22 



Quan- 
tity of 
Hanks. 



35 
27 



72 



45 

47 



92 



55 
57 



112 



No. of 
Warp. 



90 



140 



1^ 



No. of 
Weft. 



105 



150 



240 



Germ, 
terms. 
Loth. 



H 



Price of Yams, Wearing, etc. 



6d. per hank . . 17 6 
7^ do. . .13 1 

Boiling . . .016 
Warping and Winding .010 
Weaving . . . 14 

72 hanks will make 10^ 
dozen at 5«.8^. per > 2. 17 1 
dozen . . .J 



9d. per hank 

Is. Id. do. • • 

Boiling 

Warping and Winding . 

Weaving • 



1 
2 


1 



13 9 

10 11 

1 It 

1 3 

5 



92 hanks will make 10 
dozen at 11<. 3^^. per 
dozen. . 



"I 



5 12 10 



1«.3</. per hank . .389 
U. 5e^. do. . .409 

Boiling . . .024 
Warping and Winding .018 
Weaving . . .280 



112 hanks will make) 
10dozenat20«. l^c/. V 10 1 
per dozen . . ) 



6 



As this finishes all the calculations that I consider to be 
required, in order to make the different articles of linen 
manufacture which our markets are supplied with, with the 
exception of sheeting and damask goods, I shall conclude 
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my observations on this part of the subject, by referring 
parties wishing to make strong sheeting, to the scale for 
making strong four-fourths linens, which will direct them as 
to the method of making sheeting, by calculating the 
difference in the breadth they require. 

The manufacture of flowered or figured goods, such as 
damask, diaper damask, new and old diaper, varies so 
much, that I shall not attempt to lay down rules for the 
making of them, it being a branch I have very little experience 
in; therefore I shall conclude my remarks on the subject of 
linen manufacture, by adding the present prices of those 
articles in the Irish markets on Thursday last, the 21st 
August, 1845. 

In the Lurgan Market — 

Damask, ^jp^ ^rjBX^, Diaper Damask, i/gj 2/Operyard. 

^^P®'"' /9 m l/lj 1/6 per yard. 

Having always used for warp and weft the very best 
description of yams during the many years I manufactured 
linen goods, I found the yarns described below to answer. 
The first quality is from 30 to 60, being spun from the very 
best sort of flax, but is too higH in price for anything but 
superior drill; but I found we require yams from 60 to 160, 
for the best sorts of four-fourths linens ; the second 
quality, from 30 to 70 Lea, makes a prime article of linen warp 
and from 70 to 120 makes the very best description of light 
linen warp* The third quality is calculated for warp for a 
second description of strong linens, up to three pound or 
70 Lea ; and from three pound or 70 to one and a quarter, 
or 160 Lea for weft. The fourth quality will make lawn 
warp from 55 up to 120 Lea, and strong drill from 55 
down to 30 Lea, drill warp. The tows from 16 to 35 Lea 
will warp coarse goods ; and from 35 Lea to 100 Lea they 
will weft light linens, — 



THK CULTIVATION AND 



OF TBE BEST DEICKIPTION OP LIMB AMD TOV-TARMS, 
4 SBPTEMSEH, 1845. 



LiH Y.H... 


Lul Y.u> 


iMaaT-Ym.. 


To 


w T.«,. 1 


Si» 


Sb.1. 


Kg.l. 


lio.Iqa>lit}. 


H«.4 4«IUt. 




Nd. 1. 


No. a. 


















in La 


Frio 


"p;;;r 




Pri« 




Pn« 


Sin. 


Pria 


pTi« 






p« 


Sue. 






P" 








p^ 


Bandit, 






BwUe 










Buodlft 




.. d. 


I. d. 




*. d. 




1. d. 




>. d. 


<. <t. 


25 






8 


a 6 






U 


9 3 








8 9 


H 


S 3 


30 


7 3 


IS 


8 6 




35 


9 


8 6 


6J 


e 


35 


7 


18 


8 3 


7 6 


«0 


8 !> 


a 3 


5 


7 9 




6 


20 


8 


7 3 


45 > 




7 9 


41 


7 3 








7 9 


7 












60 


5 B 


25 




6 9 








h 


7 






30 


7 8 


6 6 


S » ' 




BO 




35 




6 3 








65 




40 


7 




70 


7 6 




6 6 




45 






75 1 








7ft 




SO 


6 3 


5 fi 


90 


a 6 




11 


6 3 


80 






6 




100 


H 3 


7 9 


2 


6 9 


BO 






5 6 




110 




8 








6 


90 




na 




9 






100 




100 






130 


[J I 








MO 
120 


G 9 
7 3 


no 

120 






150 


U 


















160 


15 


















170 




















190 




















190 




















200 





















Prices of flax and tow-vEims spnn from Irish flax, and 
calculated to make a prime article in linea goods. The 
numbers from 40 Lea to 75 are well adapted for light Ijnen 
or lawn warp, and the finer numbers are the best in the' 
market for stroag linen weft, — the tow-yams are calculated 
for drills, and light linen weft. 
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PRICES 
F tLAX AND TOW-TARNS 4 SBFTEHBER, 1845. 



FlAl T«.M. 


Toir 
T*i.-n. 




Flax 


r.™. 


Yit™. 


11 


ft 

it 


ijti 

lilL 


1 
s 

1-5 




% 
11 


1 


1 


7 
1^ 


«5 


^^ 


=j |*s» 


a* 


s= 


S,th 


5j 


lis 


Q» 






~~ " 


.. d. 


., d. 








.. d. 




16 






























ioo 






fi 7 




20 








6 4 


li)S 






6 10 




23 










110 






6 1 




25 








6 


lla 






6 4 




SO 
















6 7 




35 








5 11 


m 










40 










130 










oO 






Warn 

a 6 




135 

140 

lao 






's 6 
9 6 




6fi 










ISO 






ro 6 










^B 


180 






13 




76 






Wefl.f 






























90 






" 1 













Yam is made up in Buncbea of 3 or 6 Bundles. The 
above prices are by the English Bundle of 60,000 Yards. 
H Yard Reel. 

IOO Thread! . . 1 Lea 150 Yards. 

la Leas. ... 1 Half hank .... 1800 „ 
100 Half hanks. S English Bundles, 180,000 „ 
2i Yard Reel. 

120 Threads . . I Lea 300 Yards. 

1-2 Leas .... I Hank .%600 „ 

16J Hanks ... 1 English Bundle . 60,000 „ 
50 Hanks. . . 3 Bundles 180,000 „ 
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** 


iTj: 


"*■ 


«• 


i9: 


'tr 


« 


li^ 


V 


•*• 


J«. 


tr 


-r 


ist 


♦ 


<•• 


J^# 


iT 


;t?> 


^ 


4!P 


*p 



Jhu^ 









JL - 






5»1 

1 . 



- 3i 



' *i 



^ i^ ^ ^ 



its 
5i 






2* 

if}- 



■7 

I 



i 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS. 
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id. per yard to be added on all the Bleached Dowlas and Sheeting 
and the same on all the Cleared Dowlas and Sheeting. 



TOW. 



FLAX> 









d. 


d. 








d. 


d. 


•J 


24 Port. 35 in. 


. 


- 4J to 


41 


28 Port. 38 in. 


■■ 


- 


51 


to 5 


^ 


26 „ 


»» 


- 


- ^ 


4i 


30 „ „ 


- 


m 


5? 


6 


a 


28 „ 


If 


- 


- 4i 


5 


32 „ „ 


m 


- 


H 


6 


■'1 


30 „ 


»> 


- 


- 5i 


b\ 


34 „ „ 


- 


- 


6i 


7« 


' 1 


32 „ 


»> 


flax 


- H 


6i 


36 „ „ 


- 


m 


n 


7 


1 


24 „ 


36 


- 


- ^ 


6i 


38 „ ■ 40 


m 


- 


8J 


8i 




26 „ 


»» 


- 


- 7 


n 


40 „ „ 


m 


m 


8i 


8 


« 


33 „ 


»» 


- 


- n 


n 


40 „ 42 


m 


- 


8i 


91 


1 








CLBABBD SHBETINQS. 


















d. 


d. 








rf. 


5» d. 


k 


30 Port. 35 in. 


. 


- 6? to 


7 


32 Port. 38 in. 


- 


. 


8i to 8 




32 „ 


ft 


- 


■ ^ 

- 8i 


n 


36 „ 40 


m 


- 


4 


9 




34 „ 


tf 


- 


8i 


40 „ 42 


- 


m 


11 


11 


] 


36 „ 


*t 


- 


- 83 


9 


50 „ 38 


- 


- 


13i 


13 




40 „ 


if 


- 


- n 


10 


50 „ 64 


- 


- 


18j 


19 


J 


42 „ 


38 


- 


• n 


8i 


40 ., 72 


- 


- 


20| 


22 


1 



BLEACHED DOWLAS. 



TOW. 



FLAX. 
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d. 












d. 


d. 


22 Port. 25Hn 


. " 


- 


3 


to 


3i 


30 Port. 27 in. 


- 


- 


4J to 


H 


24 „ 


»> 


«• 
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3| 




3i 


32 


»» 




« 


- 


4i 


5 


26 „ 


»f 


- 


- 


3i 




4 


34 


»» 




« 


- 


5 


5 


28 „ 


»» 


- 


- 


3| 




4 


36 


If 




- 
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5 


30 „ 


»» 


- 


• 


4 




4i 


38 


ft 




- 


- 


5J 


32 „ 


»» 


flax 


- 
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4g 


40 


tt 




- 


- 


Si 
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»♦ 
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^ 




^ 


32 


)) 


30 


- 


- 


sj 


5i 
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ft 
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^ 




5 


34 


»» 




- 


- 


5J 


6 
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»♦ 


- 


- 


Si 




5} 


36 


»» 




- 


«« 


6 


6J 
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»» 


. 


- 


5 




61 


38 


»♦ 




- 


- 


6 


6i 


45 „ 


tt 


- 


- 


5f 




6 


40 


»> 




- 


- 


6\ 


s» 
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»» 


- 


- 
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45 
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- 


m 


63 
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CLEABED 


DOWLAS. 


> 
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d. 
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. 


- 


53 
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6 


30 Port. 25 in. 
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- 


4 to 


4i 
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>f 


« 


»- 


6i 




6i 


32 


»» 


»» 


- 


- 


4i 


H 


40 „ 


w 


M 


- 


6i 




6i 


34 


»» 


>» 


- 


- 


5 


«J 


45 „ 


»» 


- 


«■ 


7 




7i 


40 


♦♦ 


»♦ 


m 


« 


5| 


5i 


50 „ 


n 


- 


- 


n 




7? 


30 


»» 


27 


- 


- 


5 


5J 


^5 „ 


ft 


- 


- 


n 




81 


32 


»» 


»» 


- 


- 


5i 


5* 
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ft 


- 


- 


8| 




9 


34 


»» 


»» 


- 


- 


53 


5? 


65 „ 
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- 


n 




n 


40 


♦» 


»» 


- 


- 


6 


6 






1 



t 



K 



L^- 



.: ?n tii- - - 1 X li ii Pas.*?!!. - - a;^ ft» 3} 
.4 • *. - - !^ ifc :* , . - - 34 — 



dL dL I d. d. 

I». K«arJjeii ex - ^ 5^ | F^ : Jag ^d- per jxnL 



i 1/. • 



- 61 to 7^ 



12:.',. all lofen^p, li:i> 5^ ;.i 3j per lb. I 27 in. H. F^enco 

42 T. Warp. Ijlr.. p.vd- 5 5i » 27 best H. PimaitD - 7 

11 T. W.Hmento'- ei 6| j 42 T. W«ip, Ilk 4dL po B*. 



5 *5 



ftACKDTGS. 



JL dL d i, 

22F(:frU2eiiLTcfw - 3| to — , 27 in. lllbuliest mllH, 8| to 8| 
24 ^ 26 do • 3| ^j28in.l^ do. 9| 9| 



14 ^ 26 h£ white- ^ 4 • 28 in. l|IbL 2d qiuOitj 7| — 
17jn,lJlb,H.Wp.T.W.5| — 
IH'tnA^h. do - 6| 7 



17jn, lJlb,H.Wp. T. W. ^ -- j 28 in. l^K do. SJ — 



As the prices of Irish yams may be of some importance 
and equally nsefdl to some readers, I shall here quote the 
list of some spinners, from the coarsest to the finer qualities 
of flax and tow-yarns. The letters A, B, C, and D, re- 
present the prices at four mills on the 4th Sept. 1845. 



1 
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As our trade with the continent increased in the expor- 
tation of linens and yams, as well as machinery, it may be 

« 

useful to give a description of the foreign coins in British 
money : — 



8, d, 
Ckusadb. — ^Portugal .. 2 5 
DoLLAK. — Spanish .... 4 6 
Ducat, — Flanders, Ho^ 
land, Bavaria, Swe- 
den 9 3 

Prussia, Austria, and 

Saxony 9 4 

Denmark .»... 8 3 

Spain 6 9 

Floein. — Prussia and 

Poland 1 2 

Flanders , i 6 

Germany 2 

Fkanc— French 10 

GuiLDEB.— Dutch 1 9 

German 2 4 

Louis d'Or.— French . . 20 

MoiDOBE.— Portugal .. 27 



s, d. 

MiLRB.'— Portugal 5 7^ 

Pagoda.— Asia 8 9 

PiASTRB — Arabian .... 5 6 

Spanish 3 7 

PiSTOLB.— Spanish, Bar- 

bary 16 9 

Italy 16 4 

Sicily 15 4 

R E.Portugal 27 4 

Rial. — Spanish 6 

Rix-DoLLAR.— German 3 6 

Dutch 4 4| 

Hamburgh and Den- 
mark 4 6 

Sweden 4 P 

Rouble.— Russian .... 3 3 

Rupee — Asia, Silver . . 2 6 

„ Gold .. 35 



French estimates of expenditure being generally made in 
francs, of which 25 amount to a pound sterling, it will be 
sufficient for common purposes, and quick calculation, to 
employ the following rule. 

100 Francs are equal to £4 Sterling. 

1»000 „ „ „ 40 

10,000 „ „ ,; 400 

100,000 „ ,. „ 4,C00 

1,000,000 „ „ „ 40,000 



Interest Table at 5 per Cent. 
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Days. 


jeioo. 


jC70. 


JC60. 


£50. 


£40. 


£30. 


£20. 


£10. 


£9. 




9. d. 


s. d. 


9. d. 


9, d. 


8, d. 


8. d. 


a, d. 


8. d. 


«. d. 


100 


27 6 


19 2 


16 5 


13 8 


11 


8 3 


6 6 


2 9 


2 6 


90 


24 8 


17 3 


14 10 


12 4 


9 10 


7 5 


4 11 


2 6 


2 3 


80 


21 11 


15 4 


13 2 


11 


H 9 


6 7 


4 5 


2 2 


1 11 


70 


19 2 


13 5 


11 6 


9 7 


7 8 


5 9 


3 10 


1 11 


1 9 


60 


16 6 


11 


10 


8 3 


6 7 


4 11 


3 3 


1 8 


1 6 


50 


13 8 


9 7 


8 2 


6 10 


5 6 


4 1 


2 6 


1 4 


1 3 


40 


U 


7 8 


6 7 


5 6 


4 5 


3 3 


2 2 


1 1 


I 


30 


8 3 


5 


4 U 


4 1 


3 3 


2 6 


1 8 


10 


9 


20 


5 6 


3 10 


3 3 


2 9 


2 2 


1 8 


1 1 


7 


6 


10 


2 9 


1 11 


1 8 


1 4 


1 1 


10 


7 


3 


3 


Days. 


£&. 


£7. 


£6. 


£5. 


1 

£4. 


£3. 


£2. 
8. d. 


£1. 






8. d. 


s. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


s d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 




100 


2 2 


1 11 


1 8 


1 4 


1 1 


10 


7 


3 




90 


2 


1 9 


1 6 


I 3 


1 


9 


6 


3 




80 


1 9 


1 6 


I 4 


1 1 


11 


8 


5 


3 




70 


1 6 


1 4 


1 2 


1 


9 


7 


5 


2 




60 


1 4 


1 2 


1 


10 


8 


6 


4 


2 




50 


1 1 


11 


10 


8 


7 


5 


3 


2 




40 


11 


9 


8 
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5 
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3 


1 
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8 
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6 


6 
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3 


2 


1 




20 


5 


5 
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3 


3 


2 


2 


1 




10 


3 


2 


2 2 


2 


I 


1 


1 


1 





i table of expenses, income, or wages, showing what any sum from £t\ 
to £100 per annum is per calender month, week, or day. 
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14 





3 2f 





5I 


60 





5 





1 3 Of 


3 34 


1 8 10 





14 2 





3 3 





64 


70 





6 16 


8 


1 6 11 


3 10 


1 9 





16 





3 5 





6 


80 





6 13 


4 


1 10 9 


4 4^ 


19 8 





16 9 





8 7 





!^ 


90 





7 10 





1 14 74 
1 18 5| 


4 11 


1 10 





16 8 





3 10 





100 





8 6 


8 


5 5| 


1 10 10 





17 





4 OJ 
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A Table showing the Prices which Stocks yielding different 
rates of Dividend, should respectively bear in order to 
yield the same return of interest, and also the corres- 
ponding number of years* purchase for Land and Per- 
petual annuities. 



Interest 


3 per 


3iper 


4 per 


fiper 


6 per 


8 per 


lO^per 


Years 


Yearly. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


punsfaase 


£ 8. d. 


















3 


100 


116f 


133^ 


166f 


200 


266f 


350 


33^ 


3 7 


99 


115| 


132 


165 


198 


264 


346^ 


33 


3 I 6 


97i 


1131 


130 


162i 


195 


260 


34l| 


32| 


3 2 6 


96 


112 


128 


160 


192 


256 


336 


32 


3 3 6 


94^ 


iioi 


126 


157J 


189 


252 


330| 


31i 


3 4 6 


93 


108^ 


124 


155 


186 


248 


235| 


31 


3 5 7 


91i 


1061 


122 


152^ 


183 


244 


320| 


30^ 


3 6 8 


90 


105 , 


120 


150 


180 


240 


315 


30 


3 7 9 


88i^ 


103i 


118 


147i 


177 


236 


309} 


29* 


3 8 11 


87 


101^ 


116 


145 


174 


232 


304} 


29 


3 10 2 


85i 


99} 


114 


142} 


171 


228 


299} 


28]^ 


3 11 5 


84 


98 


112 


140 


168 


224 


294 


28 


3 12 9 


82§ 


96} 


110 


137i 


165 


220 


288^ 


27i 


3 14 1 


81 


94i 


108 


135 


162 


216 


283} 


27 


3 15 6 


79J 


92| 


106 


132 i 


159 


212 


278i 


26^ 


3 16 11 


78 


9i 


104 


130 


156 


208 


273 


26 


3 18 5 


76J 


891 


102 


127i 


153 


204 


267} 


25i 


4 


75 


87 


100 


125 


150 


200 


262^ 


25 


4 3 4 


72 


84 


96 


120 


144 


192 


252 


24 


4 6 11 


69 


80§ 


92 


115 


138 


184 


241§ 


23 


4 10 11 


66 


77 


88 


110 


132 


176 


231 


22 


4 15 3 


63 


73 


84 


105 


126 


168 


220} 


21 


5 


60 


70 


80 


100 


120 


160 


210 


20 


6 


50 


5Si 


66f 


831 


100 


133^ 


175 


16i 


7 10 


40 


46f 


53i 


66f 


80 


106| 


140 


13* 


10 


30 


35 


40 


50 


60 


80 


105 


10 


The NnTnl 


►or of 1 


rears' P 


'urchase 


) is found by dividing 


' the Pi 


ice of 


the 


Stock b 


y theR 


ate per 


cent., thus, £100-f-3 = 


= 33}. 





As I have taken the opportunity of placing before those 
of my readers, interested in agricultural matters, a de- 
scription of such articles as they grow and produce which 
we are obliged to import, hs well as flax, it may not be out 
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of place as I have noticed our importations of grain to add 
for their information the — 

NEW CORN LAW DUTIES. 

If im'poTted from any foreign vountry, 

WHEAT. 

When ever the average price of corn made up and published 
in the manner required by law, the duty shall be for 
every quarter, 

s. d. 

62 and under 63 





under 51 


51 and under 52 


52 


__ 


55 


55 


— 


56 


56 


^. 


57 


57 


_ 


58 


58 


^. 


59 


59 


^_ 


60 


60 


— 


e\ 


61 


— 


62 





s. d. 


. 20 




19 




. 18 




17 




. 16 




. 15 




. 14 




. 13 




. 12 




. 11 



63 
64 
65 
66 
69 
70 
71 
72 



64 
65 
66 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 



73 and upwards 



«. 


d. 


10 





9 





8 





7 





6 





5 





4 





3 





2 





1 






BARLEY. 



under 26 

26 and under 27 

27 — 30 
30-31 

31 — 32 

32 — 33 





8. 


d. 


. 11 







10 







9 







. 8 







. 7 







. 6 






33 and under 34 

34 — 35 

35 — 36 

36 — 37 

37 and upwards 



8. 


d. 


5 





4 





3 





2 





1 






OATS. 



under 19 

19 and under 20 

20 — 23 
23 — 24 



8. 


d. 




8 





24 and under 25 


7 





25 — 26 


6 





26 — 27 


5 





27 and upwards 



«. d. 

4 

3 

2 

1 3 



under 30 
30 and under 33 

33 — 34 

34 — 35 

35 — 36 

36 — 37 



RYE, PEAS, AND BEANS. 



37 and under 38 

38 — 39 

39 — 40 

40 — 41 

41 — 42 

42 and upwards. 



8, 


d. 


. 11 


6 


. 10 


6 


. 9 


6 


. 8 


6 


. 7 


6 


. 6 


6 



8. d. 
5 6 



4 
3 
2 
1 



6 
6 
6 
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Whbat, Mkal and Floub. — For every barrel being 196 
pounds, a duty equal in amount to the duty on 38j ^^qda 
of wheat. 

Oat Meal. — For every quantity of 181} pounds, a duty 
equal in amount to the duty on a quarter of oats. 

Maizb, or Indian Corn, Buck Wheat, Bear or Bioo 

— For every quarter a duty equal in amount to the duty on 
a quarter of barley. 



ff the produce of, and imported from, any British possession 
(except ,Canadd)y in North America, or elsewhere out of 
Europe* 

wheat. 



under 65 
55 and under 66 
66 — 67 



\9, d. 

6 
4 
8 





8, d. 


67 and under 68 


. 2 


68 and upwards 


. 1 



BARLBT. 



under 28 

28 and under 29 

29 — 80 



«. d, 

2 6 

2 

1 6 



80 and under 81 
31 and upwarda 



1 
6 



OATS. 







8, Cf. 




»• d. 


under 22 


• 


. 2 


23 and upwards 


. 1 6 


22 and under, 28 


• 


. 1 6 







RYE, PEAS, AND BEANS. 





8» d. 








8, d. 


under 80 


. 8 


82 and under 88 


• 


• 


1 6 


80 and under 81 


. 2 6 


88 — 84 


• 


• 


1 


81 — 82 • 


. 2 


34 and upwards 


• 


• 


Q 
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Wheat, Meal, and Flour. — For every barrel, being 
196 pounds, a duty equal to the duty on 2^8 J gallons of 
wheat. 

Oatmeal. — For every quantity of 181} pounds, a duty 
equal to the duty payable on a quarter of oats. 

Maize, or Indian Corn, Buck Wheat, Bear or Bigo. 
— For every quarter a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of barley. 

CANADA CORN. 

By the act passed in the session of 1848, com fro'^ 
Canada is admitted Into England on payment of Is. pel* 
quarter duty ; a duty of 35. per quarter being imposed on 
com admitted into Canada. Total fixed duty 45. per 
quarter. 



De Beauvoir, Square^ 29 Sep. 1845. 

Observing in the Leeds Intelligencer of Saturday, that 
there is an increased on our importations of cattle, I have 
thought proper to introduce the extract which ran as 
follows. 

"There has been a vast increase in the importation of foreign 
live stock during the first seven months of the year, as 
compared with £e same periods in 1843 and 1844. The 
gross importation, which in 1843 amounted only to 1,080 
head of cattle, amounts in the present year to 2,786 head 
of cattle, showing an increase of more than 800 per cent."* 

The land-owners and farmers of Great Britain need no 
stronger argument than a reference to the following statistics 
of our population, to prove the necessity of their increasing 
the agricultural production of the country, in order to give 
food and employment to the working classes ; and as it is 
universally admitted that flax-cultivation is certain to give 
very largdy increased employment to agricultural labourers, 
I beg to call attention to the following. — 
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I' wish to call attention to an extract I have taken from 
the Leeds Intelligencer, on the subject of Population and 
Com. ** It is estimated that the present population of Eng- 
land gives about 270 to each square mile ; but in Flanders, 
which resembles England in many of its agricultural fea- 
tures, the population amounts to 507 the square mile ; in 
the Pays de Vaud, to 658 ; and in Holland to 284. Again' 
— Jersey possesses but 40,000 acres of soil, with 47,546 
inhabitants ; and the Canton of Zurich 360,000 acres to 
175,000 inhabitants, or about 2j acres to every individual ; 
while Great Britain, with 77,394,433 acres, has a popula- 
tion of 26,000,000, or more than three acres to every 
soul. * It is now generally admitted,' observes the New 
Quarterly Review, from an able article in the last number of 
which publication the above calculations are taken, *that 
there are not less than five millions of acres of land un- 
cultivated and cultivatable in England and Wales, besides 
immense tracts of a similar nature in Ireland and Scotland ; 
estimating the produce of this land at two quarters and 
four bushels per acre, it would give twelve millions and a 
half of quarters of com ; but the annual average of foreign 
corn imported is less than three miUions of quarters ; there- 
fore it is obvious, were the soil of England cultivated as 
it should be, millions of human beings might yet be 
added to our population, and our soil still be able to 
support them,' " 

Whilst we remark the increase in our own population, 
it may not be uninteresting to draw attention to that of 
our near neighbours, the Dutch. 

Holland. — The population of the Netherlands was, 
according to the offici^d reports, on the 1st January, 1844, 
as follows : — ^Provinces of — Northern Brabant, 394,406 in- 
habitants ; Gueldersland, 363,169 ; Southern Holland, 
651,173; Northem Holland, 459,133 ; Zetland, 157,486 ; 
Utrecht, 151,179; Friesland, 239,673; Overyssel, 207,907; 
Groningen, 184,019 ; Dreuthe, 78,854 ; Limbourg, 
200,573.— Total inhabitants, 2,988,172. The number of 
births has been, for the same year, 105,350 ; that of 
deaths, 73,615; and that of marriages, 21,212. The net 
increase of the population over the present year has been, 
7040. 
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As it may be interesting for those engaged in agricol- 
tnral matters, and have not observed the Bevenue returns in 
our journals. I beg to give them, as they have been report- 
ed in the Gardener's Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette : — 

Thb Rbvsnue. — ^The Revenue returns for the year and 
quarter ended on the 10th inst.. were published on Satur- 
day. The total income of the year was 50,506,883^, 
which, being compared with the income of the year ended 
Oct. 10, 1844, (50,741,622/.) shows ad ecrease of 234,739/. 
The total income of the Quarter was 13,811,380/., which, 
being compared with the income of the corresponding 
period of last year (14,372,353/.) shows a decrease of 
560,973/. The foUowing are the details of the accounts : 
— ^The returns for the Year show an increase in the Ex- 
cise, of 109,273/. ; Stamps, 427,985/, ; Taxes, 23,426/. ; 
Post Office, 16,000/.; Crown Lands, 10,000/,; Miscel- 
laneous, 206,603/. ; to which must be added Imprest and 
other Moneys, 225,104/.; Repayments of Advances, 
369,167/. ; making a total of 1,387,558/. On the other 
hand, they show a decrease in the Customs of 1,590,953/. ; 
Property Tax, 31,344/.; making together 1,622,297/., 
from which, deducting the increase of 1,387,558/, we have, 
as stated above, a decrease on the year of 234,739/. The 
returns for the Quarter show an increase in the Stamps of 
114,487/. ; Post Office, 9,000/.; Crown Lands, 20,000/. ; 
Miscellaneous. 244,141/. ; to which must be added Re- 
payments of Advances, 350,189/.; making a total of 
737,817/. There is a decrease in the Customs of 
1.154,492/.; Excise, 5,784/. ; Taxes, 160/.; Property 
Tax, 134,828 ; Imprest and other Moneys, 3,526/.; making 
together, 1,298,790/., from which, deducting the increase 
of 737,817/., we have, as stated above, a decrease on the 
quarter of 560,973/. It should be mentioned that the item 
'' Miscellaneous," this quarter, includes a sum of 450,000/. 
received as the produce of silver remitted from China. 



Having experienced good results from the steeping of 
wheat previous to sowing, and having observed several 
useful observations on experiments reported in the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, I have considered, from what has come to 
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my knowledge, respecting a steep prepared by Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Dundee, that it may be interesting and useful to 
farmers, and therefore, have resolved on giving it a page 
in my work on flax-culture, believing that we have still 
much to learn, as to the causes of blight and mildew, and 
that without perseverance and experiments, we must remain 
in ignorance. 

Campbell's Stbbp. — Last spring I made some experi- 
ments with Campbell's steeping materials. The result on 
the barley, as tested, is very different from the account 
lately given in your paper by '*A Subscriber.*' I may 
state that the experiment was carefully made on a well- 
cultivated farm in the county of Moray, The soil, a free 
loam, had carried a crop of turnips the previous year, 
which was all carted o£f. As the land got no manure for 
the barley, I shall state what the turnip crop got per 
imperial acre — viz., 13 J single loads, or about that number 
of cubic yards, of well prepared farm-yard manure ; above 
that, l^ bushels of fine bone dust, dissolved with 46^ lbs. 
of sulphuric acid and 92 lbs. of water; which after having 
stood for 24 hours, was mixed up with 397 gallbns of 
water ; it was then put into the drills with a watering cart, 
constructed on purpose for giving a regular distribution. 
The expense of this manure was \l, 13s. 5d» per imperial 
acre ; the weight of turnips, after being topped and tailed, 
was 20 tons 6 cwt. 48 lbs. After the turnips were carted 
oflf in the spring, the drills were split and harrowed down, 
and then ploughed for crop. The barley was sown broad- 
cast on the 3d of April, the soil equal. 

First Brake — 1 Acre 17 Perches Imperial, 

Seed — IJ bushels Chevalier Bar- 
ley, at 31 5 66^., say - - £0 5 11 
Campbell's Steep - - - 6 6 

12 5 



Produce — 8qrs. weighing 55 J lbs. 

per bushel, sold at 3U. 6d. - 12 12 
Deduct for seed and steep - - 12 5 



£11 19 7 



n 
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Second Brake — I Acre 12 Perches, 

Seed — 2 bushels Barley steeped 

in clean water - - - 7 10 j 

Produce — 5 qrs. 2 bushels, weigh- 
ing 54 J lbs., atdO^. 6d.' - 8 IJ 
Deduct for seed - - - 7 lOJ 



7 12 a 



Third Brake — 1 Acre 8 Perches. 
Seed— 3 bushels, say - - - 13 10 



Produce — 5 qrs. 3 bushels weigh- 
ing 54 J lbs., at 305. 6d, • - 8 3 11 
Deduct for seed - - - 13 10 



7 10 I 

The barley was all lodged. There W€is more straw 
after Campbell's steep than from the water steep, and the 
ear was much longer. From the result of this experi- 
ment I intend to try it this season again, and have it 
fairly tested, and will weigh the straw, the result of which 
I will communicate when the crop is threshed. — A North 
Country Subscriber in the Ag^ricultural Gazette. 



'« 



APPENDIX. 

Pbrhaps the greatest difficulty in the endeavour to induce 
fanners to grow flax, is to disabuse their minds of the idea, 
8o mischievously prevalent, that this plant is necessarily an 
exhauster of the soil. That it may be so, if carelessly culti- 
vated, cannot be disputed : but that it must be so^ however 
cultivated, I uttbrlt dbnt; and I do so on two grounds, — 
Ist, on the ground of my own experience, having grown ab 

eOOD OATS AFTER FLAX, aS AFTER WHEAT, Or any OTHER 

CROP ; and, 2nd, on the ground of the known composition 
of the plant. I say " known", as Dr. Kane, in his masterly 
paper on this subject, has given us, in full detail, all the 
information that could be wished for. 

The main point upon which we rest our assertion, that flax 
is not necessarily an exhauster of the soil, as far as its com- 
position is instructive on this point, is this: — Exhaustion 
of the soil, as the word implies, is the removal out of it, of 
those elements of vegetable food which it contains, and in 
the abundance of which its fertility consists. Now 
plants derive all their mineral portions from the soil — all 
those portions, in fact, of which, when they are burnt, their 
ashes consist — and upon the quantily and quality of them 
their power of exhausting the soil depends. 

Taking the whole flax plant, when harvested. Dr. Kane 
found it to contain 5 per cent, of ashes ; which, comparing 
it wJth other plants, is a large proportion : but the whole of 
the plant need not be carried off the farm. The fact is, 
nothing but the flax should be carried off the farm ; the seed 
should he consumed upon it ; the steeping-water should be 
used as liquid manure — and none better can be apphed ; 
the bone, or stalk on which the fibre grew, when separated 
from the flax by the operation of breaking and scutching, 
SHOULD BE BURNT — Rs it will Dot rot for years as manure — 
and carried to the dung-heap. The fibre is the only thing 
carried to market ; and the point to be ascertained, by one 
who cultivates flax as he ought, in order to make up his 
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mind as to the exhaustion of his farm consequent on its 
cultivation, is the mineral matter carried off in the fibre : 
and this, on Dr. Kane's authority, and for the satisfaction of 
all who wish to cultivate the crop, we proclaim to be most 
insignificant in quantity ; in fact, you may take a bundle of 
flax fibre, and burn it^ and it will leave no ashbs. 

Any further remarks would but weaken the influence of 
this fact. I appeal to my intelligent agricultural readers, if 
what I have said does not partly meet any objections, on 
this score, he can bring forward. What becomes, after this, 
of the antiquated and (can I help sapng it) most ignorant 
fear of land-owners, as exhibited in the clauses of jnany 
leases, lest this crop be cultivated, and their land be ruined ? 
I do hope that, in future leases, no hinderance will be put in 
the way of a proper cultivation of the crop. I am sure that 
a land-owner can do few greater favours, than permit an 
intelligent tenant to grow this crop ; which, being proved 
non-injurious to the land, is consequently most for hu own 
benefit, and that of his country. 

I shall conclude these remarks by adding, from the 
columns of the Agricultural Gazette, a report of the speech 
of Dr. Kane, on this subject, at the Markethill Agricultural 
Society. The chairman, W. Blacker, Elsq., said, " Gentlemen, 
I beg. now to request your particular attention to such 
observations as Dr. Kane may be kind enough to make. 

^' Dr. Kane said, that he felt great pleasure in acceding to 
Mr.Blacker's request, Aat he should endeavour to explain 
to the farmers present, the principles upon which the 
employment of the refuse of the flax crops, as manure, is' 
proposed. It is reaUy very simple : and he felt satisfied 
that, in that neighbourhood, where so much activity and 
intelligence was applied to the improvement of agriccdture, 
it only required that the reasonableness of any practice 
should be shown, in order that its adoption in practice might 
be secured. Every farmer present was aware that crops 
exhausted the soil; that the plants take out of the ground a 
number of materials, and that it was necessary to restore 
a similar material to the ground, in brder to keep up its 
fertility; therefore, the manure which the farmer puts in 
with or before his seed, is, in a degree, the raw material of 
which the grown crop is to be made. It is just as much a 
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part of the plant as the seed itself. "When the farmer sells 
and sends away his grown crop, to be used for food, as in 
the case of wheat, or oats, or potatoes, he thereby sends 
away and sells the essence of the manure which he had put 
into the ground ; and, as he thus gets paid for the manure, 
when it is exhausted, he must put in as much more for the 
next crop, which is to be dealt with in the same way. Now, 
in the case of flax, there is the important peculiarity that it 
is not eaten ; and hence does not return to the land any 
manure in the ordinary way, whilst it takes out of the soil 
just the same materials as oats or potatoes ; so that it is 
really a very exhausting crop, if we only look to the growing 
of it. But the flax crop diflfers from other crops in this, 
that the value of oats or potatoes, and all food crops, 
depends on what they take out of the ground ; whilst the 
valuable part of the flax is the fine fibre, or thread, which 
has taken nothing out of the ground. If you bum away a 
bundle of flax-straw, it will leave behind a large quantity of 
white ashes, which consist of the diflferent substances which 
the plant took out of the ground : but if you bum away a 
bundle of well-dressed flax, it will leave no ashes. Now, 
what have become of the ashes ? They have evidently been 
carried off with the waste parts of the plant in the steeping 
and dressing. They are thrown away ; and yet they are 
materials of which the plant had robbed the soil, and which 
should be given back to the soil, in order to keep up its 
fertility. To the practical farmer i* is , therefore, of th€ 
greatest importance to recollect this principle — that, the 
fibre or valuable part of the flax is not formed by the 
exhaustion of the soil ; but that the materials which the 
plant takes out of the soil are all found in the steep-water 
and the chaff; and that, if these be returned to the soil, 
they will restore its fertility, and that thus the flax crop 
may be rendered one of the least injurious to the ground, 
and most remunerative to the farmer. I am aware that 
there are many persons here, ready to speak as to the 
practical use of flax steep- water as a manure. I shall, 
therefore, rest satisfied with having stated the principle on 
which it rests. The flax crop can be rendered little or not 
at all exhausting, by a proper use of its residues as manure ; 
but it must be recollected that, unless these residues be thus 
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economised, the flax crop is one of the most severe the land 
can have, and that the loss of suhstances to the soil is 
actually^ greater than with a com or potatoe crop.'* 

Sinc€{ the meeting, Mr. Blacker has received the following 
letter from Dr. Kane, in reply to some queries of his, relating 
to the exhaustion of the soil hy the ripening of the seed of 
the flax: — 

" I am glad that you have noticed the subject of the 
ripening and collecting of the seed of flax, as it is important 
that farmers should not fall into the error of extending my 
views beyond their proper limit. As long as the flax is 
grown for its fibre, the ligneous tissue being formed from air 
and water, the exhaustion of the soil may be counteracted 
by restoring to the soil, by means of the flax- water, what 
had been taken away. But when flax is grown for food, or 
for seed — when this seed is separated by rippling, then it 
becomes like wheat, or any other food crop. The formation 
of the seed takes from the soil nitrogen and phosphates 
which are consumed in use, and cannot be returned to the 
soil. Hence the economy of the residual flax products as 
manure refers to the crop as grown for fibre, and does not 
extend to the growth for food or seed ; these, like wheat or 
potatoes, should pay independently for the good they take 
out of the land. The flax-chaff is certainly in itself very 
intractable, but not so much so as it looks. When steeped, 
all that is of any use is dissolved out ; and the dry chaff, 
when worked up aloi^g with fermenting stable-dung, will 
pass into a good mould. The chaff is, however, of little 
importance compared with the flax-water, which certainly 
holds dissolved nine-tenths of all that the plant derived 
from the ground. Robert Kane." 

" To W. Blacker, Esq." 



To the President and Members of the Royal Agricultural 

Society of England, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Having returned to town after visiting Leeds, Manches- 
ter, and Preston, where those extensive establishments are, 
which consume the greater portion of the sixty-five to 
seventy thousand tons of flax that we annually import, and 
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tiie machinery of which is kept in motion by the production 
of continental farmers ; and having ascertained the views of 
the several proprietors of mills respecting the support of a 
society such as the one they contribute to in Belfast, by 
whose instructions they are aware the quality and growth of 
flax, in the north of Ireland, has been greatly improved and 
increased, I have the satisfaction of being able to inform 
your lordships and the society, that on application to Messrs. 
James and Henry Marshall, Messrs. Hives and Atkinson, 
late partners with Marshall and Co., Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Co., and almost every firm engaged in the spinning of flax 
in those towns ; they have promised me to contribute to 
such a society as might be formed under the patronage of 
your lordships, and the direction of the gentlemen con- 
nected with your society, I informed them that I had 
carefully compiled a work on the subject of flax-cultivation, 
and the proper method of management, which I should be 
glad to see in the hands of the small farmers gratis ; and I 
submitted the following document for their approval ; and 
having obtained their signatures, and also letters from 
several firms expressive of their opinions respecting the 
object I have in view, I beg to annex them for your 
lordships' and the society's perusal, with the hope that I 
may find amongst the members of the society, gentlemen 
willing to direct and manage such a society as I have been 
labouring to estabhsh, and which the flax-spinners in York- 
shire and Lancashire will most willingly support by liberal 
contributions. I have the honour to be, my lords and 
gentlemen, your obedient and humble servant, 

J. H. Dickson. 
6, Db Bsauvoir Square, London, 
17th January, 1846. 



We, the undersigned, having noticed the exertions of the 
bearer, Mr. Dickson, in the cause of flax-culture in this 
kingdom, are of opinion that such is deserving of the con- 
sideration and support of those engaged in flax -spinning, as 
well as of land-owners and of farmers who must benefit bv 
its production ; and as we understand he has, at loss of time, 
and some expense, got up a work on the subject calculated 
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to instract those unacquainted with the production of flax 
in the proper method of its cultivation and management, we 
have agreed (in order to assist him in bringing out the 
publication, and to distribute 400 or 500 copies gratis to the 
farmers' club), to contribute to the amount affixed opposite 



our names, viz. : — 



No. 


Names. 


Residence. 


No. of 


Donatioos. 








Copies. 








1 


Hives and Atkinson . 


Leeds 




£6 








2 


Wilkinson and Co. . ; 


)« 




5 








3 


Mark Walker . 


f » 




2 


2 


o 


4 


Joseph Lqbley and Co. 
Waite and Wardle . 


»» 




1 


1 





5 


tt 




5 








6 


Joseph Gill 


„ Headingly 




2 


2 





7 


Edward Tatham 


,> 


5 


] 








8 


W. B. Holdsworth and Co. 


»» 


5 


1 








9 


George Hammond and Son. 


)* 


5 


1 








10 


Forster and Davey 


»» 


2 





8 





11 


William Gavis . 


ft 


2 





8 





12 


George Smith . 


♦> 


2 





8 





13 


Hargraves Brothers . 


»» 


2 





8 





14 


John Brooks 


Manchester 


< 


1 


1 


6 


15 


William Renshaw and Co. 


)« 




5 








16 


German, Petty and Co. 


Preston 




5 








17 


Hincksman, Furness and Co. 


»y 




3 


3 





18 


John Dewhirst and Co. 


f> 




1 


1 





19 


Lawrence Spencer and Co. 


♦♦ 




1 


1 





20 


John Birley and Sons 


Kirkham 




5 








21 


William UUathorn and Co. 


Barnard Castle» 
Durham 




I 


1 





22 


Thomas Ains worth and Co. 


Claytor, Lan- 
cashire 




1 








23 


Waithraan and Co. • 


Yealand ditto 




2 








24 


J. and W. Brown 


Dundee' 




1 









As we purpose in a little time to enter into the Commis- 
sion business in flax, linen yams, &c., and feeling satisfied 
that if the Flax Improvement Society could be got up in 
England (to which we see no possible obstruction), similar 
to the one now in existence in Ireland, it would tend greatly 
to the benefit of flax-spinners and linen- manufacturers, and 
also to the agriculturists who may devote their attention to 
the production of flax in this country ; with these views, 
and to assist Mr. Dickson in the pubhcation of his work on 
the cultivation and management of flax, which we under- 
stand is now in the press, we subscribe five pounds. 

(Signed) Waitb and Wardlb. 

Leeds, 4(h December, 1845. 
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Engaged as I am in the bleaching of flax and tow yarns, 
and being at all times anxious to assist in promoting any 
object that would benefit the spinning trade, and general 
business of this country, and believing that the cultivation 
of flax in England would be advantageous and beneficial to 
farmers, I have much pleasure in contributing two guineas 
towards the work of Mr. Dickson on the cultivation and 
management of flax. {Signed) Joseph Gill. 

Hbadinolt Bleach Works, Leeds, 
I3th December, 1845. 



Mr. Jambs H. Dickson. 

Dear Sir, — We have your letter of the 24th inst,, and are^ 
glad to find you are meeting with such success amongst the 
Agriculturists in promoting the growth of flax in England. 
We have, during the last few years, greatly increased our 
consumption of Irish flax, owing to the improvement which 
has been made in the cultivation of it there, and which im- 
provement we ascribe to the exertions of the Flax Improve- 
ment Society. As you are publishing a work to instruct 
the English farmers, we beg to enclose our subscription 
(five pounds) towards defraying the expenses of printing, 
etc., and shall be glad to hear you succeed in your object. 
Yours respectfully, (Signed) William Renshaw ^ Co. 

Manchester, 26th December, I S45, 



Mr. James H. Dickson. 

Dear Sir, — I assure you it is with very great pleasure I 
hear of your exertions to promote the growth of flax in the 
North of England. If you can accomplish your object, you 
will most decidedly benefit the land-owners, farmers, and 
labourers, far more than any legislative enactment possibly 
can. Yours will be the proper mode of protection, and 
one that will indeed do them good. I consume twenty tons 
a week at my mills at Bolton ; and the consumption of flax 
continues to increase. Wishing you every success, I am, 
dear sir, your obedient servant, 

{Signed) John Brooks. 

Manchester f I4th January, 1846. 
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Me. James H. Dickson. 

Dear Sir, — As we are quite satisfied that the improvement 
in the qnalitr of Irish flax is prindpallT attrihntable to the 
exertions of the Beirut Flax Improvement Societr, and that 
the feurmers in the nordi of Ireland now consider that^^ox, 
well managed, is the most profitable crop, we agree with 70a 
that a similar society in England woald be able to effect 
similar advantages ; we, as well as moat other flax-spinners, 
have contribated to the fbnds of the BdHast Sodetv, and we 
think thev woold gladly assist a similar society in England : 
and we shall be glad to learn that, on your retom to London, 
yon have snooeeded in prevailing on those infloential noble- 
men and gentlemen who interest themselves in agriculture 
to form such a society. We remain yoors, most respectfolly, 

{Signed) Gbem an, Pbttt & Co. 

Preston, January Siky 1846. 



Mr. Jambs H. Dickson. 

Dear Sir, — It gives us much pleasure to learn that you 
are endeavouring to establish in this country a " Flax Im- 
provement Sodety,*' similarly constituted to that which is 
now working so beneficially in Ireland. 

We are fully persuaded if the farmers in Ebgland would 
but turn their attention to the cultivation of flax, they would 
find it the most profitable plant they could grow ; and we 
hope the time is not far distant when we shall be able to 
purchase the article at home, instead of having, as at present, 
to depend partly on foreigners (who lay a heavy duty upon 
our yams) for our supply of the raw material. Wishing 
you every success in your laudable undertaking, we remain, 
dear sir, yours most respectfully, 

{Signed) Hincksman, Furness & Co. 

Preston, 9th January, 1846. 

P.S. There is one important feature in the cultivation 
of flax which ought not to be overlooked, viz., the great 
employment it affords to the agricultural labourers. 

H.F. &Co. 
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Mr. James H. Dickson. 

Dear Sir, — We think your exertions in attempting to 
arouse the attention of the agricultural community to the 
value and importance of the growth and cultivation of the 
flax crop in England are deserving of every encouragement 
and success ; and we hope that the society which you are 
desirous of seeing established in this country may speedily 
be formed, as there can be no question as to the success 
and value of the one already formed in Belfast, and the good 
which has accrued from its exertions. 

It is quite time that the farmers of this country should 
have their attention drawn to this subject, and to the vast 
field for profitable employment which would be open to 
them by commencing the growth of flax. — In the event of 
the society being formed, we should be happy to afford it 
support. With well wishes for your success, we are, sir, 
yours respectfully, (Signed) Lawrbncb Spencbr & Co. 

March Lane Mills, Preston, 
9th January, 1846. 



List of Landowners and Merchants. 

As we have been watching with interest, for some time, 
the exertions of Mr. Dickson to create a general feeling in 
favour of flax cultivation in this country, which he asserts 
will greatly benefit farmers and give additional employment 
to agricultural labourers, and also^be of considerable ad- 
vantage and importance to flax-spinners and operatives. 
We, whose interest and wishes are to forward the condition 
of all the classes of this Empire, and more especially the 
farmers and labourers, who cannot produce flax profitably , 
unless instructed in the proper system of cultivation and 
management of the plant, agree to subscribe to Mr. D.'s 
work, the index of which is now before us. 
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LIST OF LANDOWNERS AND MERCHANTS. 







Mo.ofCo- 




Name. 


Rfltidenoe. 


pict and 
SubKrip- 
tioos. 


Donations. 








£ M, <L 


The Right Hon. Loid 


Hagley Park, Wor- 






Lyttleton 


cestershire 


One 


2 


Sir John S. RicbardaoD, 








Bart. 


Pitfour Castle, Perth 


Two 


2 2 


Sir Thomas Tancred, 








Bart. 


Stratton, Cirencester 


>r 


1 


C. G. Sidney, Eiq., Lord 








Provost 


Perth 


One 


1 


Briffgs and Co. 

A. Lawson, Esq., M.P. 


Primrose-street, City 


>t 


2 10 


Knaresborough 


» 


2 


The Lord Courtenay 


Powderham Castle, 








Devonshire 


tf 


1 


Sir Robert W. Newman, 


Mamhead Park, Ex- 






Bart. 


eter 


»f 


110 


Sir E. B. Baker 


Ranston Blandford, 








Dorset 


„ 


2 


The Earl of Craven 


Combe Abbey, Co- 








ventry 


»» 


2 


J. J. Mechi, Esq. 
F.M'NeillandCo. 


Leadenhall-st., City 


»* 


2 10 


Bunhill-row, City 


9* 


3 


John Jones, Esq. 


Welch Pool 


»t 


1 


Rev. J. Pearce 


Folkstone, Kent 


tf 


1 


The Farmer's Fire In- 








surance Company 


Strand 


tt 


4 


The Mutual Cattle In- 








surance Company 


Strand 


tt 


4 


W.BayIey,E8q. 
G.H.Litchfleld, Esq. 


Iver, Bucks 


,, 


1 


Tetsworth 


1, 


1 


E.D.Salesbury, Esq. 


Lancaster 


ft 


1 


Denton and Cbarnock 


Wakefleld 


tt 


4 


W. Peel Croughton, Esq. 


Tenterden 


H 


1 


P. Lawson and Son 


Edinburgh 


>f 


2 10 


W. Crosskill, Esq. 
T.Beal Brown, Esq. 


Beverley, Hull 


tt 


2 10 


Salperton, Glouces- 








shire 


tt 


1 1 


Muspratt k Co., Liquid 








Manure Manufacturers 


Liverpool 


tt 


4 


Thorp, Fallows, and Co. 


Baker-street 


tt 


2 10 


T. H. Keough, Esq. 


Shrewsbury 


tt 


1 5 


L. Houston, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. 


Johnston Castle, N. B. 


tt 


1 1 


Naish, Bristol 


tf 


1 


W. Woodward, Esq. 


Bredom Norton,Tew- 








kesbury 
Oakley Hall, Glou- 


tt 


1 1 


W. Beach, Esq. 








cester 


tt 


1 1 



Landowners, agricultural societies, and farmers' clubs, who now 
contribute one pound and upwards^ will be entitled to twenty copies and 
upwards, according to the sum subscribed, at om ihiUing eaeA, to 
distribute to their tenants and members. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 

F. M*NEILL AND CO., 

(Of Lamb's Buildings, Bunhill Bow, London), Manufacturers and 

only Patentees of the 

PATENT ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
HOUSES, COTTAGES, VEBANDAHS, SHEDS, and 
every Description of Buildings. 

Patronised by 

Hee Majesty's Woods and Forests. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners of Customs. 

Her Majesty's Estate, Isle of Wight. 

Honourable Board of Ordnance, for Home Use and the 

Colonies. 

Honourable East India Company. 

Boyal Botanical Gardens, Regent's Park. 

It is this Felt which has been exhibited at the Great National 
Agricultural Shows of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and obtained 
a Prize for being the best and cheapest article for roo&ig. 

For Garden-sheds and Fraines, being a non-conductor, it is a great 
protection for Seeds, Plants, and Flowers, in cold and frosty weather. 

For lining Granaries and Storehouses, and the outside and inside 
of walls of Wooden Buildings; and as a protection to Ceilings, under 
Flooring, from wet and damp, at the same time deadening sound. 

It is also used under Slates, Tiles, etc., and adds greatly to the 
warmch of the building, especially of attics, while it secures the light- 
ness of the roof, and contributes greatly to its durability; and for 
which purpose it is used by the Royal Agricultural Society 
OF England, .at their house in Hanover-square. 

In Churches, and large open Buildings, it is particularly desirable, 
preventing the falling of rain, or hail, upon the roof, from being 
heard. 

For Cattle and Sheep Sheds it is a portable and warm covering, 
and weU adapted for the Lambing Season. 

For covering Com and Hay Kicks it is well adapted, and effects a 
great annual saving to the Farmer, enabling him to feed his cattle, 
and manure his land, with the straw which is now used for thatching 
his Com and Hay Ricks. 

For Workshops, Rope-walks, and every kind of Manufacturing 
Premises, for Shipping to the Colonies it is in great request, as it resists 
the external heat of the sun, and does not crack with changes of 
temperature. 

In point of Economy it has 'decided advantages; the expense of 
the Felt, as compared with Slates, Tiles, or Thatch, is, in most cases, 
particularly when Slates or Tiles are brought from a distance, con- 
siderably less than one half; and in the Wood-work there is a still 
greater saving, as the weight of the Felt is only 2Jlbs. per square yard. 

PRICE OF THE ROOFING FELT IS ONE PENNY PER 

SQUARE FOOT. 
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It is made to any length, hy 32 inches wide. Parties sending their 
Orders to the Manufactory in Town, can have it cnt off from the 
machines in lengths best suited to their roofs, so that they pay for no 
more than they actually require. 

Samples, with full directions as to its uses and manner of applying 
it, and Testimonials, some of them of seven years* experience, from 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, Members of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society, also from Architects, Builders, etc., sent free to any part of 
the Town or Country, and Orders by post executed. 

F. M'Neill and Co. also manufacture a DRY HAIR FELT, 
now in general use, for covering the Boilers, Pipes, and Cylinders of 
the Steam Engine, the cost of which is very moderate, effecting, 
from its non-conducting qualities, a Saving of full 20 per cest- 
IS THE CoNBUMPTiON OF FuEL. It is equally effective for all descrip- 
tions of Pans, where Steam is used for boiling. 

SHIP SHEATHING FELTS of every description. A very thin 
kind made on purpose for using under the Copper, the price of 
which is very moderate. Also a thick Hair Felt, very superior, for 
sheathing under Wood. 

The Public abe respectfully cautioned against Misre- 
presentations; the only Works in Gkeat Britain where the above 
Roofing is made, are, 

F. MCNEILL AND CO.'S MANUFACTORIES, 
Lamb's Buildings, Bunhill Row, London. 

LIEBIG'S PATENT MANURES, manufactured under 
his especial superintendence at the works at Newton, near 
Liverpool. 

These Manures, for the various White and Green Crops, may 
be had, in any quantity, from Muspratt and Co., of Liverpool, 
(the sole manufacturers), at 10/. per ton nett, deUvered in Liver- 
pool, or at the works; and from the following Agents appointed by 
them. 

Per Ton. 

Addis, Jackson, 103, Bermondsey Street, London £11 10 

S. and J. H. Samuelson, Hull 11 5 

John Coulson, Newcastle-on-Tyne 11 5 

Joseph and Charles Sturge, Gloucester 11 

Joseph and Charles Sturge, Birmingham 10 17 6 

Stuckey and Baffehots, Bridgwater 10 15 

W. C. Spooner, Southampton , 11 2 6 

Craig and Rose, Edinburgh 11 5 

John Jamieson, Aberdeen 11 7 6 

A. B. Telfer, Ayr 10 12 6 

Thomas Bayne, Glasgow , 10 12 6 

Thomas Kennedy, Dumfries 10 12 6 

John Hunter, Jun. and Co. Bel&st 10 15 

John Gould and Co.; Cork 11 

The above are the nett prices at which the Manures are de- 
livered at each place. 
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The Manures are calcnlated for the apphcation of five cwt. to 
the gtatQt« acre, and are eent out in stamped bags coDtaining 
one and n-quarter cwt. each Tlie; must be ■aaei as top dressing 
tor the cereal, pulse, aud bulbous crops in the proportion of one 
and a-quarter cvrt> for Che two first, and two and a-half cnt. per 
acre for bulbs. 

N.B. — MnsPRiTT and Co have to announce that the Manures 
also comprise preparations for Flax, Hofb, the Sooak-Cane, nai 

TOBACCO- 

Communications addressed to Muepratt and Co, Liverpool, or 
their Agents, will have immediate al ' 




'"PHF FA^KLIB\^()\ II ON W nKK'> AND GREAT 
1 WESTERN EMIOKII M tir Dn«mc and Dming Room 
btoie Grates, JendLrs, and Fire irons, Kitchen RangeB; General 
furnishing Ironmongery; Tinned Copper, Iron, and Best Tin Cook- 
ing Vessels; Best Sheffield Plate; Table Cutlery; Japanned Papier 
and Iron Tea-trajsj Tea Urns; Baths of ali kinds— the Shower. 
Hip, Vapour, elc, etc ; OrnamentaJ Iron and Wire Work, for 
Lawns, Conaen'atoriea, Verandahs, etc ; Flower Trainers, Garden 
Engines, and Rollers, etc. The Largest Stock in Europe. Every 
Article is warranted to be of the best manulactare, and is marled in 
plain figures at the lowest Cash Prices. 

THORPE. FALLOWS. AND CO., 

Tm: Fankubamoh Iron Wobks, 

Adjoining the Bojal Bazaar, 68, Baker Street. Portman Square. 
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To AGRICULTURISTS. CEOSSKILL'S PATENT 
T^LOD CRUSHEB ROLLER has an adrocate for its aniversal 
application in ereiy parchoser who has given it one da^'s fair trial, 
whitet the Increased crops of the sucneeding harvest enable the pos- 
seaaor to asauce his neighbours that he has proved it to be most 
Tslnable — 

1. For rolling wheaU oikhi light lands in the Spring, causing the 

Elant to receive additional support from the soil, and leaving a 
arrowed-like sar&ce, with a bcautifo) protection from the 
cutting Irosts. On the lightest soils it forms little hillocks, and 
prevents the winds leaving the plants bare. 

2. For cmshiiig clods, after turnip crops, to sow barley. 

3. Far rolling &triey alun Ae planti are biree inchei out of ground. 

4. For stopping the ravages of the wire-wonn and the grab. 

5. For rolling grass lands, and mossj lands, after compost. 

6. For preparing land to sow turnips, clover, and fine seeds. 

7. For rolliiig turnips in the rough leaf, before hoeing, where the 

plants are attacked by vire-worm. 
S. For rolling clover on barley stnbblee, in the Aatumn, Winter, and 

again in Spring, where the plant has a tendency to turn oot 
9. For rolling com as soon as sown npon light land, also apon strong 

lands that are cloddy before harrowing. 

Cash Frices.with Travelling Wheels, complete; — efbetsinchoe; £2\; 

6 feet, f 19:10s,; 5 feet 6 inches. £18. 

F.S. — Should the present advanced price of Iron continue until 

the first of June, the prices of the Patent Clod Crushers will be — 

6 feet 6 inches, £24; e feet, £22;10j.; 5 feet S inches, £21. 

The brmers of Lincolnihire have purchased more than 300 of 
Crosskill's Patent Rollers, principally for the light land farms, to roll 
their growing cropsi a proof tlbit the spirited farmers in this well- 
cnltivaled county are surpassing those of other countiee, in the appli- 
cation of machinery to cultivate the land, ameliorate the condition 
of the soil, stop the ravages of the wire-worm and slug, and multiply 
tlie power of production. 
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Practical opinion of one of the first farmers in England, Mr. Han- 
nam. North Deighton, Wetherby, Yorkshire, well known to the 
agricultural world :• — 

" I have every reason to believe, that the Patent KoUer has, in 
one instance, saved its cost and more for me, in a six- acres piece of 
wheat, which was in a fair way of vanishing, through the devastations 
of the wire-worm, in April 1845; I put the roller over it twice (up 
the lands and across them), and in a very short time I was fully 
convinced of the benefit, by the gathering of the plant. I may safely 
say I shall have twenty- seven bushels per acre, although at one time 
I had given orders to have the piece ploughed up. A neighbour 
also used the roller with similar effects." 

Mr. Cbosskill directs the attention of Agriculturists in Ireland 
to the fact, that he has received, for his Patent Roller, and Improved 
Liquid Manure Cart, First Prizes at the great Eoyal Meetings of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, for each of these implements. 

Orders cannot be sent too soon, as a few days will be required to 
execute the order and to get it conveyed. 

The merits of the Patent Roller, Liquid Manure Carts, One Horse 
Carts, Patent Wheels (manufactured by machinery), Uley Culti- 
vator, Reed's Subpulverizer, etc., etc., are so well known, it is need- 
less repeating proofs; but sufficient will be sent, if required, in 
Illustrated Catalogues, on enclosing Six Postage Stamps. 

Address — Wm. Crosskill, Iron Works, Beverley, Yorkshire. 



FARMERS' AND GRAZIERS' MUTUAL CATTLE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 

Offices:— -Stsand, London. 

Registered according to the Provisions of Act 7 & 8 Vict., c. 110. 

The especial object of this Association is to give to Farmers, Gra- 
ziers, and Owners of Cattle, the best means of protecting themselves 
against losses by those diseases and accidents which they can 
neither foresee nor control, but which have hitherto been most inju- 
rious, and frequently ruinous. 

The Offices for the Insurance of Cattle, established in Paris, 
Brussels, Hamburgh, and Frankfort,. are -all on the Mutual Principle. 

Patkons. 

His Grace the Duke op Richmond. 

The Right Hon, the Eabl op Moknington. 

The Right Hon. the Eabl op Westmorland. 

The Right Hon. Visco^dnt Torrington. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Welleslet. 

The Right Hon. Lord Abercrombie. 

The Right Hon. Lord Kenyon. 

The Right Hon. Lord Beauclerk. 

Hon. Wm. Gage, Westbury House, Hants. 

W. Gore Langton, Esq., M.P., Newton Park, Somerset. 
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C. R. CoLViLLB, Esq., M.P., Governor of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, etc., Lullington Hall, Staffordshire. 

J. H. H. FoLBT, Esq., Prestwood, Governor of the Royal Agricultural 
Society; Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of the Stewponey 
Agricultural Society, etc. 

Colonel le Cotjteub, Jersey. 

Colonel Powell, The Hardwick, Hay, Brecknockshire. 

Edwabd Holland, Esq., Dumbleton Hall, Evesham, Governor of 

the Royal Agricultural Society, and Honorary Director of the 

Royal Farmers' and General Fire and Life Insurance Institution. 
W. S. Holmes, Esq., Rederihall, Harleston. 
John W. Jetes, Esq., Uppingham, County Director of the Royal 

Farmers' and General Fire and Life Insurance Institution. 
Wm. Fisher Hobbs, Esq., Mark's Hall, Coggeshall, Member of the 

Council of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
S. Hitch, Esq., M.D., Gloucester, County Director of the Royal 

Farmers' and General Fire and Life Insurance Institution. 
Wm. Portee, Esq., Hembury Fort, Honiton, County Director of the 

Royal Farmers' and General Fire and Life Insurance Institution. 
W. R. Baker, Esq., Baysfordbury, Herts. 
Harrt Brereton Trelawny, Esq., May Fair, London, and Great 

*Saughall, Chester. 

Ezekiel Dickinson Harman, Esq., Bowden Park, Wilts, and 
Theobalds, Herts. 

RATES FOR HORSES AND NEAT CATTLE. 

Horses employed in agricultural work, against aU\ 
diseases and accidents, 6d. in the £1. I From 2 to 14 

Horses occasionally employ^ed in agricultural and j years old. 
domestic work. Id, extra in the £1. J 

All other descriptions of Horses by special arrangement. 

Neat Cattle. — Neat Cattle and Cows, against death by all dis- 
eases and accidents, save Pleuro-pneumonia (usually called the 
" Epidemic"), ^d. in the £1; Feeding Stock 3d, in the £1. 

Including Pleuro-pneumonia 6d, in the £l; Feeding Stock 4|fl?. in 
the £1. 

In cases of Loss, this Office pays THREE-FOURTHS of the 
Market- Value of the Animm {before lUness), and allows One-Fourth 
of the salvage. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained by letter 
(post-paid), addressed to WILLIAM SHAW, Esq., Strand, London; 
or from the Agents in the Country. 

HENRY FLOWER, Secretarv. 
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4, LEADENHALL STBEET, LONDON 

THE METBOPOLITAN EMPORIUM OF ELEGANCIES. 

AMONG THE SIGHTS OF LONDON, none are more 
interesting and extraordinary than its shops; and for a combin- 
ation of taste and elegance, there is not one so conspicuous as 
MECHI'S, 4, Leadenhall Street, near the India House. There 
may be seen the most recherche productions of English manufacture, 
displayed in the most attractive form. At night, the brilliancy of 
the illumination gives an additional effect of great splendour. Those 
who are about to visit London, will certainly miss one of its most 
remarkable public features if they do not call at Mechi*s. There 
may be suited the economical and the luxurious. Industry and 
amusement may there be alike furnished with their implements, 
made in the most finished and faultless manner. The Merchant, 
the Traveller, the Housekeeper, in short, every class will find at 
Mechi's, many things adapted to their wants. The Stock comprises 
the following articles manufactured by Mechi, for the wholesale, 
retail, and export trade: — Ladies' and Gentlemen's dressing cases, 
in leather, wood, and papier mache; writing-desks; work-boxes; 
ladies' cabinet and jewel-cases assorted; tea-caddies, the most 
elegant in the world; ladies' papier mache work-boxes; netting- 
boxes ; card-boxes ; tea-trays ; bottle-cases ; ladies' companions ; 
pole screens; hand screens; card racks; note and cake baskets; 
bagatelle tables, justly renowned; leather writing cases, containing 
a complete dressing apparatus; pearl and fancy card cases; ivory 
hair brushes; splendid cases of seven-day razors; ivory-handle 
and other highly finished strops; Whamcliffe pen-knives, sporting- 
knives, and fancy scissors; splendid cases of agate, pearl and ivory 
dessert knives and table knives; a rich variety of plate, bronze, gilt, 
and papier mache and table ink-stands; every thing for the toilet 
and work-table; the new electrotype plated forks and spoons, which 
never show the wear; and an admirable assortment of table cutlery. 
Elegant chessmen and backgammon boards, etc., etc. Catalogues 
gratis, Mechi is the inventor of the well-known magic strop and 
and paste, the cushioned bagatelle table; the Mechian dressing 
case, and the castellated tooth-brush. His specimens of papier 
mache manufacture are unrivalled in this country for beauty of 
design and execution. — N.B. Letters from the country, accom- 
panied by a Post-office order, or a reference for payment in London, 
will meet prompt attention, and the goods will be carefully packed. 
4, Leadenhall Street, 5th November, 1845. 

TRY MECHrS MAGIC STKOP, 
which is sold by most Perfumers throughout the United Kingdom 

at Mechi's own prices. 



DENTON & CHARNOCK'S PATENT " ECONOMIC " 
DRAIN-TILE AND PIPE MACHINE. 
The attention of Agriculturists and Tile- Makers is requested to 
this Machine, by which DRAINING TILES and PIPES of any 
description can be made. Its peculiar practical advantages are: — 

S 
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1. — That frotii its compact and portable foim, it is easily wheeled 
along the Drying Sheds, as may be required by those who 
work it, so that the Boys who carry off the Tiles never haire to 
move more than a few steps; and the new-formed Tiles are 
thereby placed on the shelves with only one handling, instead of 
being conveyed on Barrows a considerable distance, as is for 
the most part the case in fixed Machines: — a process which 
requires great care, is frequently attended with much damage, 
and necessary involves two manipulations. 
2. — That from the simplicity of its construction and operation, there. 

is little probability of its getting out of order. 
3. — That it is easily, and most economically worked by hand-labour; 
one Man and three Boys being able to mould and shed from 
it 6,000 feet of ordinary sized Tiles per day (of ten working 
hours); and of Pipes a larger quantity in proportion to their 
sizes. 
4. — That from its being regularly and constantly supplied with Clay 
by the Boy who feeds it while it continues in action, no time 
is lost in the removing, recharging, and replacing of Cylinders 
or Boxes. 
5. — That when necessary, by merely changing the Die Plate, and 
putting on a suitable Screen Plate, it w3l free the Clay from 
stones or other impediments. 
6. — That it produces the Tiles or Pipes in the most perfect and 
finished condition of which the character of the Clay will admit. 
Possessing these advantages, the Patentees feel justified in dis- 
tinguishing it by the Title of " Tlie Economic** 

At the last Meeting of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, held at 
Beverley, the Prize of Ten Pounds was awarded to this Idax;hine^ 
after a succession of trials before most competent Mechanical and 
Agricultural Judges. It was subsequently " highly commended " at 
the Tyne-side Agricultural Meeting; was adjudged the Silver Medal 
at the Liverpool Meeting; and also a Prize at the Highland Society's 
Show, held at Dumfries, in October last. 

%♦ Orders are received, and executed with all possible despatch, 
by the sole Makers, Messrs. R. BRADLEY and Co., Engineers, 
etc., Wakefield. 

1^" Price 20/., (inclusive of Patent Dues or Licence) with one 
Die Plate complete, for either Tiles or Pipes. Additional Die Plates 
may be had for such shapes as the Purchaser may wish. Price 10*. 
per Plate for Tiles, and 15*. per Plate for Pipes. 
Wakefield, January, 1846. 

Testimonials to the Practical Working of the " Economic" Drain 

Tile and Pipe Machine. 
KiBSBT Shokb, near Dablington, 1st October, 1845. 
Gentlemen, — I am happy in being able to say that the Machine 
has answered my expectations in every respect, and moulds the 
neatest Tiles I have ever seen. 1 am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Messrs. R. Bbadlbt and Co. JOHN CROSBY, Jjm. 



ADVERTtSEMEKTS. 1 1 

Fire Bbick Works, Oswestry, Oct. 6, 1845« 
Gentlemen, — I have been abomt to write to you respecting the 
performance of the Tile Machine. I am now able to state that we 
are making excellent Tiles, and in short nothing can do better. We 
were at first a little confused with the working of the Web, and 
the temper of the Clay; those matters however, we soon got 
accustomed to. I am. Gentlemen, 

Tours most obediently, 
Messrs. B. Bradley and Co., JOHN HOWELL. 

Wakefield. 



Keyingham Marsh, January 15, 1846. 

Dear Sir, — I have now had a trial of your " Economic " Drain- 
Tile Machine, and it fully answers the opinion I formed of it at 
the last Yorkshire Agricultural Show^ held at Beverley. 1 felt 
certain when I saw it work the coarse Clay you had at Beverley, it 
would perform well in mine. 

It is portable — easy to manage^ on good mechanical principles; 
and the price moderate; in short, I have no hesitation in saying, 
it is the best Drain-Tile Machine I have yet seen. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
J. H. Chaenock, Esq. MANSFIELD HABRISON. 



Castle Howard, January 22, 1846. 
Gentlemen,— I inclose a Cheque for 25/. 10«. 0</. for the Tile- 
making Machine, with which I am very much satisfied. 

I am, your obedient Servant, 
Messrs. Bradley and Co. JOHN HENDERSON. 



Extract from the Report on the Trial of ImplementSy at the Meeting 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, held at Beverley, in 
August, 1845. See the Y, A, S. Transactions, No. 8, 
Page 26. 

Names of the Judges of Implements: — 
Mr. PETER FAIRBAIRN, Leeds. 

MANSFIELD HARRISON, Kbyingham, Hedon. 

. — J. B. THOMSON, Anlaby, Hull. 

"TILE AND BRICK MACHINES.— Of the former denomi- 
nation of Implements there were three exhibited: one, by Mr, 
Chamock, of Wakefield; one by Mr. Ainslie, of Acton, Middlesex; 
and the third by Mr. Russell, of Seaton Ross, in this County. As 
a special Prize of 10/. had been ofiered for this class alone, no small 
interest was excited in the observation of their respective perform- 
ances, and the Judges gave them their especial care and attention. 
The Prize was ultimately awarded to Mr. Chamock; and this 
decision rested on various grounds. In the first place, it required 
less jpower in working than either of the others; its cost was less; 
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and by it, as it appeared. Tiles could be made cheaper. It al^o 
was of simple constmction, and therefore less liable to derange- 
ment. It was made entirely of iron, and of a convenient and 
portable form." 



Extract from the ^Report on the Implements and Machines, ex~ 
hibited at the Highland and Agrictdtural Society's General 
Show, held at Dumfries, in 1845, by Mr. J. Slight, Engineer, 
Curator of the Society* s Models,*^ 

"John Henry Chamock, Wakefield, Yorkshire, exhibited in 
operation the * Economic' Drain-Tile and Pipe- Machine, price 
20/. This Machine, which is one of the best of the intermittent 
kind, consists of two oblong rectangular chambers, to which are 
fitted two square pistons, acted upon alternately by a set of cranks 
and wheel-work, the same cranks being also adapted to open and 
shut alternately a sliding cover to each chamber, and these arrange- 
ments are adjusted to act in the following manner: — When a piston 
is withdrawn, the cover of its chamber is at the same time with- 
drawn; when the feeder throws a lump of clay into the chamber, 
the cover is immediately shut, and as the piston advances, the clay 
is ejected through the orifice of a dieplate. While this is going 
on, the piston and cover of the adjoining chamber have been with- 
drawn, and a lump of clay introduced, when the same operation as 
in the first is repeated, and this goes on alternately. The cutting 
is performed by a light iron bow and wire, connected by a joint 
with the * horsing' apparatus; when the horse is put under the 
Tile or Pipe, and pushed forward to its shoulder, the bow is pressed 
down with the left hand till the wire has passed quite through the 
Tile. By this mode of cutting, the ends of the Tile have a slight 
curvature, which is no impediment. The judges were so well satis- 
fied with the Machine, and also with its moderate price, that they 
awarded a premium of 3/." 



PETER LAWSON and SON, Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
beg respectfully to inform their Friends, and the Public in 
general, that they have now received their usual extensive supplies 
for the Season, of VEGETABLE, FLOWER, and AGRICUL- 
TUBAL SEEDS, which they have' been at very great pains to 
secure of the best description. And being impressed with the im- 
portance of timeous orders for ensuring the most satisfactoiy 
execution, they earnestly solicit that all conmiissions, especially, 
for the Kitchen Garden and Flower Garden, may be addressed to 
them as early as possible. They take leave to draw attention to 
their Nurseiy Stock of Forest and Ornamental TREES and 
SHRUBS, Fruit Trees, Greenhouse and Herbaceous Plants, Florist's 
Flowers, &c. &c. 

George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, 
February, 1846. 
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